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CHEISTOPHER KENEICK 


PKEFATOKY. 

** I will a round, nuvarnislicd talo deliver 
Of my wkolo course of love.” — Othello. 

I WILL not deceive you„ ladies and gentlemen. TShis is 
no story of exciting adventures, of moving accidents by 
flood and field, of most disastrous chances in love and war. 
Neither a traveller nor a soldier, I have not traversed 
Arabian deserts, nor led stej^ming parties against impreg- 
nable fortresses. You will find in me no hero of romance, 
boarded like the pard ; no occupant of strange disguises ; 
no tall, brown-haired woman-killer, combining the physical 
proportions of Hercules with the heart of ISIantalini. 

In all my life I have not fought a duel, nor have 1 
eloped with my neighbour’s wife, although I know one 
man who could not say as much. 

A quiet, sober, unpretentious genileman, I can write a 
little; I have exhibited several pictures* at tlie Royal 
Academy ; I can play the jiolin ; an(f I live on my own 
estate in a west Midland county. 

Last year the free and indep>ondent electors of thebneigh'* 
bouring borough offered me a seat in Parliament. Mrs. 
Kenrick is of opinion that 1 €id wrong to decline the 
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honour of inscribing M.F. after my name. She is fortihcd 
still further in this by^the assurance of a friend from the 
City of London that he could make these two initials ''turn 
me in '' (that is his plfrase) two thousand pounds a year. 
My only reply is, that I have no ambition which a seat in 
the House of Commons would satisfy, and that I do not 
wish to make an income in the way suggested by my enter- 
prising friend, at whose olEccs in the Ci<y so many com- 
panies have been launched as if they w’^ere intended to bo 
wrecked by the first rough sea which should encounter 
them. Moreover, the ingratitude of shareholders wdien 
undeserved failure comes is a rock ahead to be avoided by 
a pelicefully disposed man ; and* I know more about fiddle- 
fiticl^ than finance. Mrs. Kenrick rejoins that I might 
sacrifice my feelings for the sake of the dear children. In 
the course of a long career I have made several and sundry 
sacrifices for these same childnen. “ Upon such sacrifices, 
my Cordelia, the gods themselves throw' incense.” Though 
I round off my reply with this quotation from our favourite 
bard, wdth some dramatic action, it is quite enough for 
Mrs. Kenrick, who, seeing that I am really serious, 
oaves me in possession of the fidd, and continues her 
knitting. 

Whether I am justified in seeking an audience for so 
commonplace a perfdrttftince as the story of my life, the 
reader himself must judge. Mrs. Kenrick has long been 
of opinion that the career of l^r husband is a very remark- 
able chapter ^n biographical and general history, but she 
has al> the prejudices of a good wdfe in eveiy thing that 
concerns Mr. Christopher Kenrick. % 

In the way of a candid and truthful narrative 1 find 
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some formidable difficulties. Foremost among them is the 
fear of woundiug Mrs. Konrick’s pride and lowering the 
dignity of my family, which, by reason of a rural residence, 
forty acres of land, and two pairs of horses, has taken what 
is called a county position. I am given to understand that 
this endows us with an unmistakable right to snub tho best 
people in the neighbouring town, and also entitles us to 
visit tho Right tion. Slumkey Skiddons, tho lord of tho 
manor, tho county magistrates, the clergy, and all tho 
other dignitaries of the district, to say nothing of intro- 
ducing my girls to the archery and croquet clubs of the 
county, and providing iny son with a complimentary com- 
mission in tho Royal Western Militia. 

These are privileges which Mrs. Kenrick woulci not 
rashly relinquish, and it has occurred to her that the pub- 
lication of my autobiography may not tend to tho main- 
tenance of that dignity w^hfeh inaugurated tho appearance 
of the Kenricks at Hallow. I have alw’ays been anxious 
to show the utmost consideration for my wife^s prejudices, 
not that I am by any means henpecked. Mrs. Kenrick has 
too much respect for horself to lower the manliness of her 
husband. I am my own master, and the head of my own 
household ; but there are many little incidents in a man’s 
life, which, as a rule, he would not voluntarily narrate to 
the wife of his bosom. This latter thought has perplexed 
me far more than my fears about prejudicing tho family ^ 
position ; but I have conceded a bond fide contract with 
myself to finish my career with this one book, that shall 
set forth a true and particular account of my fife and 
adventures, irrespective of all egnsiderations anent family 
pride or matrimonial jealousy. 

B 2 
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Tlius much by way of pemonal introduction. '*My 
intents are fixed, and will leave mo.” Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am your humble obedient servant, and 
that which follows ft your humble obedient servant’s 
histoiy. 



CHAPTER T. 

IN WIIICII I AM^MISEHABLE, AND IN WlllCfl I SUN AWAY 
FROM HOME. 

Did you ever run away from Lome ? 

It is a bold thing to do ; but a bolder never to return 
again, — to stay away f^r ever and ever, and figly; your 
own'l)attlo in the great wide W'orld. 

Whilst I write I see a little midland town in misty 
autumn morning. Tlie first bell of the day is being rung 
in the old ehurcli tower. ^ Factory men and women are 
trudging off to work, and the shutters of industrious 
tradesmen are being taken down by gaping ajiprentices. 

I see a young fellow — a boy, indeed, with big staring 
eyes, and dark brown hair — open the door of a respectable 
old fashioned looking house, and step upon the pavement. 
IIo is a well-dressed and comely youth — a resolute, hand- 
some lad, one of those determined, hot-headed follows, 
with whom it is a word and a l^o^. If you had been at 
school with that boy you would not have called him 
coward, nor any other objectionable tiame, without being 
quite prepared to defend yourself. He was one of tliose 
youths who cannot brook coiftrol, unless it migb| be the^ 
coi]^rol of a kind-hearted, tender mother, or the control of 
a true and discreet friend. T<» oppose or defy such spirits 
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is to excite their comhativeness and ensure a vigorous 
defence of their self-respect, or perhaps one ought to say 
their self-esteem. 

As the autumn mist p rept along the quiet street of the 
quiet midland town, this boy of sixteen summers stood 
upon the damp pavement, and looked up at the closed 
windows with their cold white blinds^ lie seemed to take 
the wdiole house into Ifis long scrutinising gaze ; and then, 
picking up the little bag, w^hich he had Ibr a moment laid 
down on tlie doorstep, he walked away and disappeared. 

Have you ever run away from homo ? 

If you are a boy, and think it would bo grand and 
romantic to do so, reflect, and sta^ wdioro you are. Should 
you be a parent, and have given cause for your son to 
dislikb his home and resent your strained authority, bo 
more conciliatory in future; be just, but generous also. It 
is a terrible thing, if you bo a boy, to run away from 
home ; if you be a father, it is no less miserable to find 
that your son has had to seek kinduess and justice among 
strangers. 

Why do I know so much about it ? Because that boy 
whom I see in the past, leaving the midland town on that 
autumn morning, was myself. You think I have been 
especially complimentary in describing my owti personal 
appearance? Not at^illg^ I wrns a round-faced, bright- 
eyed, handsome fellow in those days. Had I not on my 
side the ardour of yeuth, wdth some of its innocence, and 
all its hope ? What face is not handsome which has upon 
it the bloom of youth, and in its eyes the light of an 
innocent, courageous, and true soul ? « 

These trere qualities that were not fully appreciated 
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in my home. My poor father (God rest him!) was a 
passionate, impatient man ; my mother, a weak, suspicious 
woman. They loved me in their way, and I loved them in 
mine, and love their dear memori^ still ; but our notions 
of the duties of parents and sons differed. My father’s 
faith in the efficacy of physical punishment was too strong 
for me; and one evening I said most solemnly that I 
should run away. My father told*me to go to the devil ; 
and I went the %iexfc morning, not to the devil, but to an 
old midland city. 

I went thither by train, on one of the earliest railways, 
in an empty open fourth-class carriage something like the 
modern cattle truck. Wien the whistle sounded, and I 
saw the station and the town, the grey church, and tho 
churchyard where my little brother lay, all slipping away 
from me, slipping away for ever ; when I saw this and felt 
that I was alone, I fell on my knees and prayed to God 
and wept. 

And wept! Ay, such bitter tears as few boys had 
wept before, or since. I stretched out my arms for 
comfort, and then I looked up and said, Good-bye, dear 
cruel Stoneyfield, good-bye ! God forgive us both ! ” 

My father was a printer. He owned one of those 
quaint-looking booksellers’ shops and printing offices which 
were to be seen in most counjpy^towns thirty years ago. 
Two bow-windows, with a door in the centre ; two bow- 
windows, full of books, stationery, diibles, and primers, 
sealing-wax and wafers, pens and pencils, engravings and 
illustrated note-headings, patent medicines, and^ postage 
stamps. A very quaint old shop, forsooth, with ‘'Robinson 
Crusoe,” "The Whole Duty of JMan,” "Gulliver’s TraY^ls,” 
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“ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” “ The Works of 
William Shakspeare,” Heathen Mythology,” on one set 
of dusty book-shelves, and “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Blue 
Beard,” “The Speaker/?* and “Fairy Tales,** on another; 
with a miscellaneous collection of “ Songs and Ballads,** in 
a particular corner for miscellaneous hawkers and others, 
who bought them to sell at fairs and races. All these 
things I devoured. - ^ly education was the education 
afforded chiefly by that miscellaneous shop. And when I 
could set up types, when my little fingers had been 
sufficiently trained after school hours, and on those many 
days when I never went to school at all, I hunted up 
strange border ballads to practifie upon. ^ly father said 
this had turned my head ; ho had often puiiclied my head 
in order to knock it ttraight again, I presume; but no 
punishment could drive out of my brain the glorious stories 
of those old books, or the ringing metre of those strong 
heroic ballads. 

At^ this present moment I can honestly take credit to 
myself for introducing among the yards of songs which are 
sold at Midland fairs some of the Lest ballad literature of 
the nation. My father used to say that I set up all the 
most stupid and sentimental songs that had ever been 
written; but I turn me now, in my declining years, to 
“Percy’s Relics” and the Ballad Book,” refreshing my 
memories of those past days, and indorsing my boyish 
judgment with the approval of |xperience. 

Why should I tell you all this ? Simply that you may 
.understqjid something of tile bias of my youthful mind. 
Our education does not simply consist in what we learb at 
school. My education was obtained in that old shop, and 
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in that old printing office, where all the work was done on 
one wooden press, by two or three wooden men, who jeered 
and laughed at that bright-eyed wilful boy, who stood upon 
a stool and set up Border ballads. 

Nobody understood me in that hard, God-forsaken 
Stoneyfield — schoolmasters, tutors, boys, girls, parents. 
They all depreciated that little fellow who would have his 
own way. Pcrhijps he deserved their scorn ; perliaps he 
did not. Had they once tested the tenderness of his heart, 
they might have treated him differently; but they only 
tried his courage, his firmness, his self-love ; and these 
were in a chronic state of excitement in consequence, until 
one misty autumn mornftig, wlien the little Stoneyfield 
printer fell on his knees and bade the cruel town good-bye 
for ever. 



CHAPTER II< 


A STBANOiSll IN' A STBANOS IiANS. 

c 

I PELT none of the despondency and depression whicli 
usually attends the exile* 

With that first pang of grief in the railway train, my 
heart had relieved itself of all that latent afiection for 
Stoneyfield which comes with early associations, even 
though they he painful. 

If I knew none of the people whom I mot in this strange 
city of Lindford, they offered me no indignity. The big 
hoys did not square up at me «ind expect mo to fight, as 
they did at Stoney field, and as I sometimes did to their 
cost : the little ones did not sneer and call me names when 
they were far enough off to be out of harm’s way. I was 
a man here on my own responsibility, new to the people, 
they new to me. 

My heart leaped at the prospect before me. Here I 
would begin the great fight. Under the shadow of that 
grand cathedral would f pliant my standard, and commence 
thos6 preliminary contests which come before the great 
shock of the conflict. c 

I carried^my little bag and leisurely reconnoitred the 
■^mty. I*found it a long straggling street of quiet-looking 
shops and substantial residences, with little thoroughfares 
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branching off here* and there, and a deep calm river 
dividing it in two — a deep calm river with la^ barges 
upon its placid bosom, lazy barges wending their way with 
big brown sails like exaggerated bats’-wings, to the broad 
ocean that waited for them beyondTthe great "wide plains. 

Close by the town bridge over the river was a handsome 
bookseller’s shop, handsome to me who had known no 
better establishment then that empprium of curiosities at 
Stoneyfield. Tyo plate-glass windows enclosed showy 
specimens of an attractive stock of books and pictures ; and 
in gold letters on the glass was printed — “ Offices of the 
‘ Lindford Herald.’ ” 

I lingered about this establishment for some time, 
])eoped iiuat the open doorway, and I can remember now 
the pleasant smell of Russia and Morocco -bound praj^er- 
books and bibles that were being exhibited at the moment 
to a fastidious customer. It was a large, well-stoclccd shop, 
u'ith neat glass-cases behiuH the counters ; and on one side 
a little office cut off, no doubt for the principal ; and on^a 
brass plate fastened to the door-post once more I observed 
the magic words, Lindford Herald.” 

With the perfume of the handsome bindings, and all 
that power of glass and books in my mind, I sought out a 
respectable inu, and ordered a frugal dinner. 

While the waiter was laying^ the cloth, I washed, 
changed my collar and necktie, and made myself as 
presentable as my small wardrobe wonJd allow. 

Seeing a stalwart fellow lletting out the table and bring- 
ing in meat and potatoes and beer specinlly for me, helped 
to foster those manly sensations which I liad folt*when I 
stepped upon the Lindford phttform. 
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Nevertheless, it was with considerable nervousness that 
I entered Mr. Mitching’s handsome shop, an hour after- 
wards, and offered him my services. 

The proprietor of the^ Lindford Herald ” and that fine 
glassy shop put up his eyeglass to look at me, and 
patrouisingly asked mo what I could do. 

I see him now — a stout, pompous, elderly gentleman, 
with bushy grey wliislfcrs, a flbrid complexion, and a large 
quantity of black silk wutchguard. His gold -rimmed eye- 
glasses greatly enhanced his dignity in my estimation. 
He had a magnificent way of balancing them on his nose, 
and looking over them and under them, by way of variation 
to the monotony of their own intrinsic magnifying power. 

** Well, sir, you are a strange young gentleman, certainly. 
I think the best thing I can do is to hand you over to the 
police until your friends are informed of your whereabouts, 
8ir.» 

9 

I was particularly struck with the dignity of being 
addressed as “sir.” At home nobody called me anything 
but Christopher, and we at Stoneyfield should not have 
thought of addressing any one less than a magistrate as 
sir.** For a m.oment it occurred to me that Mr. Mitching 
was sneering at me, and then a little of the cowed feeling 
of Stoneyfield exercised a depressing influence upon me, and 
I did not make the sj^r^ed reply to Mr. Mitching which 
had been in my mind & few moments previously. 

It was lucky for me that I did not ; for Mr. Mitching, 
taking me kindly by the hand,*led me into a snug parlour 
at the j^ack of the office, and there introduced me to his 
wife. , 

''Master Christopher ?pnrick, my dear,** said the pro- 
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prietor of the ''Lindford Herald,” who has run away from 
liome because he is not properly appreciated.” 

This was an adaptation of a portion of the story which 
I had related to Mr. Mitching. •’ Properly- appreciated ” 
seemed to tickle him immensely. 

”Not properly appreciated,” he continued, laughing, 
and elevating his glasses at me once more; ”in conse- 
quence of which jnelancholy circumstance ho has left home, 
intending to fight his own way in the world, independently 
of parental aid or control. With a view of commencing 
his career ynder the most favourable circumstances, ho 
offers liis services to me, and is prepared to commence work 
to morrow.” • 

” Pray sit down, IMr. Kenrick,” said the lady, in a 
pleasant, musical voice. IIow old are you ? ” 

Nearly seventeen, madam,” I replied. 

‘‘Can you write a leader now for the ‘Herald,' do you 
think?” said Mr. Mitching, nodding quietly at his wife to 
intimate that they would Jiave some fun presently, 

” I fear not, sir,” I replied, modestly. 

‘‘ You lliink it would not be properly appreciated, oh ? 
Ah ! ah! ah ! Upon my word, you are a funny fellow.” 

‘‘Don't laugh at him, George,” said Mrs. Mitching, who 
observed my lip quiver slightly. “ I am sure he is a brave, 
honest boy.” 

‘‘ No doubt — ^no doubt ! ” said Mr. Mitching. “ And I’ll 
tell you what it is, love ; die shall come and give us the 
benefit of his experience in the art of printing and publish- 
ing to-morrow. What do you say. Master Kenrick ? Will, 
you come for a week on trial, and see if m can properly 
appreciate you ? ” ^ 
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As lie said this, the old gentleman patted me kindly on 
the head, and looked for a smile of apx)roYal foom his wife, 
who rewarded him promptly.. 

She was a pretty little woman, this Mrs. Mitching, and 
at least twenty years younger than her husband. I shall 
never forget her bright, grey eyes, her white teeth, her 
genial smile, and hiyr supple figure. How that big, 
pompous old gentleman had induced lier ^ marry him wns 
a mystery which I used sometimes to think about in after 
years, when I had nearly fallen in love with her myself. 

With the aid of Mr. Mitching’s shopman, I found out a 
comfortable lodging, and that night 1 slept for the first 
time in my own rooina. ^ 



CHAPTER HI. 

1 23EGOMS A OP THE POUETH ESTATE, AND FALL 

IN LOVE. 

Happy days those early days of youthful hope and 
ambition ! Happy, despite occasional pangs of remorse. 

** Honour thy father anti thy mother that thy days may 
be long in the land.” How these words hit me down in 
my loneliness I will not weary the reader by explaining. 

I was comforted, however, by an inward consciousness of 
a desire to honour my father and my mother. There are 
duties of parents and duties of children. Had 1 done 
mine ? I did not care to question my father's position ; 
but 1 earnestly inquired into my own, and my conscience 
upheld me, more particularly after I had written a filial 
letter home, in which I claimed to take my own course, 
and yet expressed a sonly regard for my father and a 
dutiful affection for my mother. 

Yet when I heard of other ydtiJg fellows going down 
home to shoot or fish; or to i^end a day or two, I felt my 
exile acutely ; for my father did not write to me, and my 
mother only sent me one or two cold formal letters. 

As it was alleged against me that I had earned my < 
parents nothing but trouble and anxiety, it might be that 
they were glad to be rid of thdtr tiresome son. That my 
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fatber loved me I knew full well, but he was a strange, 
proud, passionate man ,* and my motlier was too reserved 
to exhibit her affection, though in early days I do remember 
me of one or two coneoling hours, with my head on her 
knee, upon those painful occasions when my father had 
fully vindicated his faith in the rod. ’ But those instances 
of maternal affection were long and long before I had 
resolved to run away^rom homo ; and they had not been 
latterly repeated, lest I should be spoiled perchance, not- 
withstanding an unsparing physical purgation of boyish 
faults. 

I attended at Mr. Mitching’s on that next morning, and 
found the magnideent proprietoi;,of the Lindford Herald ” 
engaged in balancing his eye-glasses upon his well- 
developed nose. At the close of the day he looked over 
them and under thorn at me, stuck his thumbs into the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and complimented me upon my 
intelligence. 

I think you will be appreciated hero. Master Konrick ; 
r think so, indeed ; be industrious, be honest, be honour- 
able, and you may fairly follow up that grand course of 
independence which you have chalked out for yourself, sir. 
Mrs. Mitching has a high opinion of you, and the greatest 
compliment in the world which I can pay anyone is to say 
tliat he holds a place it. the good opinion of Mrs. Mitching; 
yes, sir, that he holds a place in her good opinion.” 

Mr. Mitching evidently liked the latter phrase. As an 
orator andjiroprietor of the Lindford Herald ” he had of 
course^ right to make" a speech at me, and he very fre- 
quently afterwards indulged himself in this respect; so 
much so, that more than once in the days that followed 1 
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had almost mechanically taken out my note-book to record 
his auricular utterances. 

On that first day, and many others, I had the felicity of 
lahouring in my new quarters, witti the approval of Mr. 
i l^litching. My position in his famous offices was humhle 
! at first, but I worked my way upwards with strong and 
certain strides. 

In a few months I mastered a system of short-hand 
ifufficiently well to nTite it, as Dickens’s hero wrote it, and 
with all that gentleman’s difficulties in the way of interpre- 
tation. Under ihe influence of a patient perseverance^ 
fostered and kept awake by cold tea and wet towels, I 
produced my first report, commenced one evening at sunset 
and finished as the sun rose again, turning my poor candle 
into a weak and yellow flame. 

I tackled those wretched hieroglyphics of Harding’s with 
the firmness of a runaway ^lave who struggles on through 
pestilential marsh and jungle, for the sake of the liberty 
til at is beyond. 

Not twelve months had elapsed before I was promoted 
to the dignity of chief reporter of the “ Lindford Herald;” 
and in those days that was as much of a triumph to me 
with my poor limited ambition as Benjamin Disraeli’s 
elevation the other day was to him, in his more magnificent 
and extended destinies. 

In a provincial city, such as Lindford, a gentleman 
holding my position was a gentleman ftf no mean impor- 
tance. The county paper had a power that Londoners 
can hardly understand. An objectionable criticism w^f any 
public act connected with Lindford was of much greater 
weight in the county paper tha» it would have been in the 

0 
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** Times ” Eveiybody in the ancient city saw the old paper, 
and talked over its news on Saturday nights, and every- 
body was anxious to stand well with the reporter. 

The actors who canfb to Lindford for the assizes, the 
races, or the WMtsuntide holidays, hunted up the reporter 
of the ** Lindford Herald,” and made that young gentleman 
very happy by giving him the entree behind the scenes. 

What a change there was in that melancholy youth who 
was running away in the first chapter of this narrative ! 
In less than a year I had budded into stick-up collars, and 
blossomed as a smart young gentleman in a tall hat and 
itoek coat. I smoked, too, and had a suit of flannels made 
for rowing and cricketing. There was a black streak of 
down on my upper lip, and my voice was rough. I read 
up politics, and began to think that some day I might be 
an editor. This daring flight of ambition, however, I am 
bound to say was a secret in my own breast, until a certain 
soft- voiced young person elicited from my own lips an occa- 
sional outburst of ambitious hopes, among which was this 
one magnificent notion of future greatness. 

I look back now upon that Lindford reporter, with his 
limited range of hope, as a sort of psychological study, and 
I envy him his quiet, unsophisticated pleasures. Can that 
young fellow whom I see strutting along the High Street 
of Lindford, with hie fiote-book under his arm, in which 
there is a true and particular account of the last meeting 
of the Lindford Town Coungil, have been Christopher 
.Kenrick? Jlappy youth! His two sovereigns a week 
were fag sweeter to him than hundreds have been to the 
man who was once that boy ! 

For many months my# chief companions were those 
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imaginary beings of the books in my fatlier’s old shop at 
Stonejfield. The works of William Shakspeare! — ^how 
they clung to my fancy, what solace, what delight they 
afforded me ! And The Speaker/** with its many flowers, 
culled from the literary highway ! Who ‘shall ever tell all 
the pleasures of literature ? or be sulflciently grateful for 
the works of William Shakspeare ? 

Do I owe it to these romantic books of unromantio 
Stoneyfield that my heart was so susceptible in those early 
days? Should I ever have fallen in love at first sight ** 
had not my fancy and imagination boon excited by poetry 
and romance ? Or did Fate take me by the hand, on that 
summer evening long age, and lead me down the High 
Street just as Esther Wilton and her sister were sauntering 
homewards in the twilight ? 

Esther Wilton ! I see her now, 'a girl in her first long 
frock, a dark green lama frock, that clung to her lithe 
undulating figure, and set off all its fair proportions. She 
came upon me like a dream of beauty, with soft blue eyes 
and a round happy face. From her ample Leghorn hat 
there fell a cluster of brown silky curls, and she seemed to 
glide along like a Goddess of Evening. I write too enthu- 
siastically, you think ? I write '^is I felt in those early 
days of love, and hope, and ambition. By her side was 
her sister Emmy, a dark-brown, bl#^-eyed, quick-tempered- 
looking girl, several years Esther’s senior. I took her into 
my mind at that first glanceji but she only seemed to act as 
a foil to her younger sister’s rosy beauty. 

I knew neither one nor the other then by namei but I 
watched them along the street, far away, until they were 
out of sight ; and I went home with one sweet image in 
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my memory for over and for aye. Home ! how easily I 
write the word, I who may he said to have had no homo 
in those days, I who had turned my hack upon home, to 
stand alone in the woiid. Home, tho poets say, must be 
associated with those we love ; home must he the dwelling- 
place of the heart. How could I call ray humble lodging 
home ? — two narrow little rooms in the house of a widow, 
and such a widow — a ranting woman, with a pin in her 
eye and all the colours of the rainbow in her cap. You 
could hear her all over the house when she slept; she 
pervaded every room when she awoke. She was essentially 
a noisy, loud woman, continually asserting herself, for 
ever taking her stand on the character and reputation of 
Mr. Nixon, who had died abroad while preparing for his 
wife to join him in the colonies, whither he had gone to 
make their mutual fortunes, induced to leave her, 1 should 
imagine, because of her self-assertion, rather than, as she 
explained, out of the great love he had for her, and his 
desire that she should be independent of the cares and 
troubles attendant upon her extensive business of a fashion- 
able milliner and mantle-maker. 

And this was my home. I called it home, and felt a 
homely regard for it. My fii^t lodgings I had recently 
deserted, and I had been in these new ones only a fortnight 
when I went home ^tii those soft blue eyes of Esther 
Wilton in my heart. 

I had one accomplishment of which I have not yet 
spoken. My father was a good musician, and he had taught 
me to ^lay upon the violin. Recently I had been enabled 
to purchase an instrument of moderate quality, and I found 
it a source of great solace and pleasure in my new home. 
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If your aotions of the violin are of the fair and races aspect; 

^ if you call the instrument a fiddle, and think of it in con- 
j ncction with a jig, you will laugh at my being in love with 
* an unknown face, and pouring my^ passion into a fiddle. 
Laugh, my friend, an it please you ; life is a mixture of 
the sublime and ridiculous; but tliero was no mirth in 
those long, singing tones wluch came out of that violin. 
If you know the instrument, you kifbw how it can talk ; 
what sweet tender things it will say to those who can 
interpret its language. With my soul in my hand, I 
believe I composed a musical idyll tliat night. I had a 
new power. A new ambition had taken possession of me. 
I was a new man. I seeped to desire a closer friendship 
wdth the world. Before I went to bed I sat down and 
wrote a dutiful and affectionate letter to my mother, whose 
forgiveness I implored, whose happiness I prayed for, and 
whose good offices with my^father I humbly solicited. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TKTKODTTGES THE %EADEB TO MtSS JULIA BELSIOHT. 

IIow quickly tke time sped away ! 

I had laboured hard to master the details of the pro- 
fession into which Fate had launched me, and success was 
crowning my efforts, when a ^new attraction presented 
itself. 

At the Lindford theatre a company was performing for 
the summer season. I had won the good feeling of the 
whole dramatic corps by a remarkable series of eulogistic 
criticisms of their performances. I had more particularly 
taken under my journalistic protection Miss Julia Belmont, 
a young lady who played leading business, and captivated 
all the young gentlemen in Lindford. 

Miss Belmont was not more than twenty. The manager 
informed me that there was some sad secret in her history, 
which gave her peculiar claims to consideration. She 
had only been on the j«j^ge two years ; but she had made 
a successful debut in London, and was now making a tour 
through the provinces for the sake of experience in stage 
business. ^She had a bright, ^grey eye, which seemed to 
look into your very heart. Neither a blonde nor a 
brunette, she had that neutral kind of complexion which 
mjskes up well on the sta^e. Her carriage was graceful, 
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and slie was refined and ladylike in her manner and 
addioss. 

I am enabled to speak thus critically because I had done 
myself the pleasure of responding to her invitation, and 
had called upon her before she had been in Lindford a 
fortnight. I shall never forgot her little room. It was 
small and littery. There was an old-fashioned square 
piano in one corner ; a flufiy sofa in^nother^ with feathers 
bursting through the chintz ; a wicker chair on one side of 
the fireidace, and two rush-bottomed chairs on the other 
sido. In the centre of the room there was a round tabloi 
covered with green baize, upon which tea-things were 
generally displayed, mixed up with marked play-books, 
manuscript sheets of music, and stray playbills. A few 
books were huddled together upon a table under the 
window that looked upon a back yard where clothes w^ere 
generally hanging out to dry. The mantelshelf was 
adorned with sundry dilapidated yet showy ornaments 
belonging to the house, and a scent-bottle and some other 
triiles of the kind belonging to the heroine of the dramatic 
muse at Lindford. 

Amid these lodging-house gods sat Miss Julia Belmont, 
in a muslin dress, pink slippers, and curl-papers. She 
looked cliarming in my eyes at all times, more so, per- 
haps, en de^iahllle than in theatiipal robes and theatrical 
paint. ^ 

^^And you have left parents and home, as I have done?” 
she said to me, one morniif{g after rehearsal, when 1 called 
on my way from a magisterial meeting, the prosy details of 
which were stowed away in my pocket, mysteriously dis-* 
guisod for the present in shorthand. 
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“ Yes/' I said ; “ but I am better able to fii^lit the 
world alone than you are, Miss Belmont.” 

** Indeed ! ” «he said, rolling her gi-oy eyes upon mo, and 
looking at me as if she were peering up out of a .deep 
reverie. 

do not mean so far as ability goes, Miss Belruovt. ^ 
I truiy; I should not be so absurd as that.” 

** You are a Rattier,” said the actress, smiling in a 
vague musing way. 

No, I assure you,” I replied, with alacrity. “ I never 
saw a lady who realises so well my idea of a great actress.” 

For one so young, you j^ay compliments very pro- 
ficiently. How many ladies have you seen play the parts 
which I play ? ” 

One other,” I said. 

” Only one ? And where, pray ? " 

** At the Summer Fair, in Stoneyfield market jdace.” 

You are facetious,” said Mfss Belmont, looking just a 
little piqued. 

**No, indeed, I am not. She played Desdemona one 
night, Lady Macbeth another, and last of all I saw her as 
Maria Martin.” 

And you think I excel her ? ” 

Immeasurably,” I said. 

'‘Thank you, Mr. IJ^:.rick,” she said. "You amuse 
me. You may wait for xlSe at the stage-door to-night, and 
bring me home.” 

" I shall be delighted,” I Replied, And I loft her to 
perch myself on* a wooden stool, and write out nil tlio 
' wisdom* uttered b^ the Lindford county magistrates in 
petty sessions that morning assembled. 
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Gentle reader, be bind and considerate to reporters; 
never write to the papers and complain that they have not 
correctly reported you. Give them the best seats at your 
public dinners, the best places at ^our public meetings, 
llemembjBr them in your prayers; and if you are rich, 
^startle some poor member of the profession when you die 
by mentioning him for a legacy in your will. They are a 
liard- working, ill-appreciated race. How often do you go 
home from a great meeting, wearied and sick with the 
speaking to which you have been compelled to listen? 
J ust think that the reporters have not only been compelled 
to listen, they have had to follow all the talk with their 
pencils; and whilst you are^comfortably asleep in bed, they 
are painfully transcribing their notes for the printer. 

Of all the heart-breaking sights an untranscribed note- 
book, full to the last leaf, is 'Hhe most heart-breakingest;” 
but coupled therewith is the joy with which the reporter 
runs his pen through the last sentence, and performs that 
linal flourish which concludes nearly every shorthand 
writer’s **copy.” 

It was not Miss Julia Belmont’s face that seemed to look 
up at me every now and then from the depths of my note- 
book, but that of the blue eyes and silky curls ; and at 
iiight in the theatre I found myself thinking of this same 
lUco, even during Miss Belmont’s ^Kbrmance of Rosalind. 

Do you think the lady at the fair could have played 
Rosalind as well as Miss Belmont ? ” said that young lady, 
as I walked home with her at the dose of the performance. 

*‘Oh, no,” IrepBed. ^ ^ 

• ** Have you read much of Shakspeare ? ” 

I almost know him by heartj’ 
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<< Which Are your fatourite heroines ? ” 

** Miranda, BosaUnd, Portia, and Constance.’’ 

*'Your judgment is not bad, Mr. Kenrick. Itow old 
are you ? ” c 

Miss Belmont seemed to be regularly taking me under 
her charge* 

''Eighteen,” 1 said^ 

" Three years yotoger than I,” she replied, as if she 
were making a mental memorandum of the difference 
between our ages. 

" I wish I were throe years older,” I Baid» 

" Why ? ” asked Miss Belmont promptly. 

" I don’t know why. I shoyild like to be a man.” 

" So you are a man — ^much more of a man than many 
who are ten years your senior.” 

*'Do you think so?” I asked, looking round at her 
curiously, as we passed under^a gas-lamp. 

“ I do,” she said in reply, laughing and pressing my 
arm with a gentle pressure. " Why, here we are at home, 
I declare ! How quickly we must have walked ! ” 

I was about to say " Good night,” but a savoury smell 
of hot supper, and a hospitable invitation to partake 
thereof, were sufficiently attractive to make me a willing 
guest of Miss Belmont’s. There were fellows in Lindford 
who would have givei^^eir ears to have had such a tete-a- 
tete AS I had had upon this occasion with the fair young 
actress. 

The supper consisted of a rich stew of some kind, with 
£riedj>otatoes and bottled stout. After this Miss Belmont 
mixed for herself a little grog in a wine-glass, and for me 
a larger modicum in a tipnbler. 
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Do you like music ? Miss Belmont inquired. 

« Very much indeed,” I said. 

1 must play softly, or we shall disturb the household,” 
said the actress, taking her seat at^e six-octave square. 
“ What do you like ? ” 

* * Anything that you like I am sure will please me,” 1 said. 

“ One of Mendelssohn’s * Songs Without Words ? ’ ” she 
suggested. 

^ Next to a real song with words,” I said. 

‘^Oh, 1 rarely sing,” said Miss Belmont, commencing 
one of Mendelssohn’s sublime compositions. 

The performer played a few bars very well, and then she 
got into an inextricable confusion, which made her angry. 

” I always stick here,” she said, impatiently. 

** You made a slight mistake in the crochet-rest there,” 
I said, pointing out her difficulty. ” The right-hand chord 
comes in before that half ba» ” 

” You are a musician, I see,” said Miss Belmont, leaving 
her scat. “ You play.” 

“ Not the piano ; at least, only a little.” 

” Oh, yes, you do ; play me that difficult passage,” 

I did so, though I bungled at it slightly. 

” Upon my honour, you are an accomplished young 
gentleman,” said Miss Belmont, lijgtf in earnest, half sar- 
castically, 1 thought. • 

” I wish I were,” I replied, quietly. ' I play the violin 
a little.” ^ 

” You do ! then you shall bring your violin up and we 
will practise together.” 

” I wiU,” I said, nothing loath, ” But pray finish your 
piece.” 
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No ; I will slug you just one song, and then you must 
go home.” 

It was a sweet and tender strain, and the singer socmod 
to feel its burden of Ic^ve and sorrow. 

‘‘There, sir,” she said, when it was over, “now you 
must go home, or you will have a bad character.” 

“ I am sure I thank you very much for letting me stay 
BO long,” I said, taking up my hat, and preparing to obey 
the lady’s orders. 

“ You may kiss my hand,” she said, when I had taken 
it to say good-night. 

I kissed her hand accordingly, and I was ungrateful 
enough to think all the way home how much I should like 
to kiss the hand of that pretty girl in the lama frock. 



CHAPTER V. 

FAMILY CBITICrSM A. CHAFTEB BY THE WAF. 

It would have been more conducive to my own comfort, 
and probably more satisfactory to the reader, had I pub- 
lislied no part of this story until it had become a finished 
and complete performance. • 

My neglect in this respect has, since the first portion of 
the narrative appeared, subjected me to a running fire of 
family criticism, objections, and remonstrances. This is 
not all; it has resulted ii^ the introduction of a new 
feature here which I certainly never contemplated at the 
outset — a new feature which may or may not please the 
reader. 

The magazine containing my opening chapters has not 
been in the house a day before Mis. Kenrick favours me 
with her confidential opinion upon the work. 

“ It will not only bo a failure^Christopher,” she says ; 
it will do the family irreparable^Jury ” 

“ Why will it be a failure ? ” I inquire. 

“Because it is too true, m^deor,” she says. 

“ And why will it injure the family ? ” I ask. 

“ Because it is too true,” my wife replies again. ^ 

“ Its truthfulness will be its greatest charm with the 
public,” I reply. “ Readers qpite jog with Antony’s 
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exclamation — 'who tells me true, though in his tale lie 
deaths I hear him as he flatter’d.’ ” 

" I do not care about Antony or the public,” my wife 
rejoins, with more than ordinary emphasis. "When I 
have urged you to tell the story of your life I never for one 
moment thought you would describe it so closely.” 

" Have you any other objection ? ” I ask, quietly. 

" I shall simply Ibe confined to the house for ever, if 
you continue to write this last book on the plan with 
which you have set out ; I shall he ashamed to visit any 
one.” 

My wife evidently does not know what else to say ; so 
she bounces off to her room, and leaves me to digest her 
opinion. There is wisdom, perhaps, in her objections ; I 
might have coloured the early chapters a little : the rest 
can take care of themselves. 

After our evening cup of ceiFee on that same day, I can 
see that I am in for a general family criticism. 

My eldest son is the first to open fire. He is just finish- 
ing his education for the army ; he has a commission in 
the militia, and that gallant force will be up for training 
in the county town next week. 

" Excuse me, governor,” says my eldest son ; " but I 
wish you had not co^^ered it necessary to go into all 
those details of your yo^ in that professed autobiography 
which you^have commenced.” 

" Indeed,” I reply, willingb to hear all that my family 
can advance upon the subject. 

" I shall be chaffed at mess next week, I know.’’ 

" Indeed,” I say, quietly. 

" 1 shall Ve asked if I ever ran away from home.” 
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**You can say ^No, you were never miserable/’* I 
‘cjoin, without the slightest leihotion. 

Yes, but governor, is it really neoessaiy to^go into all 
hose details f ” 

1 sip my cofibe and smile." Sty youngest daughter (she 
s engaged to our promising curate, who will one day be 
dear of Hallow) looks up inlo my face, and says she has 
)een asked over and over again whidh young lady papa 
eally married, the one with the blue eyes or the 
ictiess. 

“ Pleasant, truly,” says Mrs. ICenrick, “ to have one’s 
daughter questioned in this fashion. 1 wish you had 
told the story differently, •Christopher, If you persist 
in continuing it, do, pray, disguise the facta in some way.” 

** Shall you relate that scandal about Mrs. Mitohing? ” 
continues my youngest girl ; *‘that affair which you were 
describing to mamma the othgr night ? *’ 

Before T can answer this last inquiry, my military son 
looks coaxingly at me and says, wish' the governor 
would drop the story altogether, and say the opening of it 
was simply done in fun.** 

‘‘My dear children,*’ I reply, ‘'there is nothing to be 
fl shamed of in this narrative. Our greatest men have 
made their own way, as I have 

“ But they don’t tell everybody^ about their antece- 
dents,” says my son. 

“There you are in error^^ my boy. Men who have 
risen above all other men, like to talk of what they were. 
My old friend, George Stephenson, delighted to chat aJ)out 
his early struggles ; and so, I believe, did Telfordi though 
I never met him.** ^ 
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'‘The Kenricks being of suoh a good family, as we 
know they are, how did they oome down to be printers ? ** 
asks my youngest daughter. 

“Come down, Cis;<jy!” I exclaim warmly. “Come 
down ! The press is the brightest gem in our escutcheon, 
my dear, as it is in that of the noble house of Stanhope.” 

“There! you have done it,” says my wife to Cissy. 
“ If your father has one particular hobby-horse which he 
is never tired of mounting, it is the press.” 

“Come down,” I repeat, despite this side attack of 
Mrs. Kenricks. “Printing has conferred the greatest of 
aU earthly blessings upon poor humanity. Printers were 
men of special consideration not many years ago, and wore 
swords. Indeed, they may wear swords now; the act 
bestowing upon tliem that privilege is still unrepealed.” 

“ You are quoting yourself, Christopher — quoting from 
your ‘Essay on Printing’ ^which appeared in ‘Bint’s 
Encycloprodia,* ” says my wife. 

I decline to be pulled up in this way. 

“The story of printing would be a history of fho 
world’s civilisation; and the history of famous printers 
would contain a list of the greatest men of this and every 
other age. To say nothing of Franklin, don’t you remember 
that the author you most admire, Douglas Jerrold, was a 
printer ? ” « 

I light a cheroot and walk to the balcony, which looks 
out upon a smooth well-cu^ lawn, adorned with croquet 
hoops; and 1 commend my own taste, though it bo a 
painter’s tpick, in having the pegs tipped with vermilion. 

“Your father is as enthusiastic about printing ns Mr. 
Caxton in Bulwer’s novel” my wife, who follows me, 
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and links lier arm in mine. She has no silly pretentfous 
objections to a mild cigar. In fact we often dine in 
motley” at Hallow Hall, and smoke cigars and cigarettes 
afterwards, notwithstanding county ^r^jiidioes. 

'' I don’t believe anyone thinks tlie story is really true,” 
chimes in my eldest daughter Boss, who is a particularly 
thoughtful lady, ,an admirer of '*1^Iiss Martineau, and a 
worshipper of ^liss Burdett Coutts and Florence Nigiitin- 
gale. 

I had been anxious to hear the opinion of my eldest 
daughter, and I listen attentively as she proceeds. 

''It is an author’s licence to say his tale is true, and 
his best security for interested readers that he takes his 
inspiration from real life. Whothcr this one be father’s real 
experience or not, the story is immensely entertaining.” 

" Thank you, Bess,” I reply, still smoking. 

"May I offer a suggestion,” she continues, 

"Certainly.” • 

" Devote a diopter now and then to our convetsations 
about the woik.” 

" A good idea,” I reply, " but, like nearly all good 
ideas, it is not a new one, I fear. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who has already been mentioned, would tell you, I 
tliink, that the Caxtons talked ii^My Novel.* ” 

" An outline of our conversations would be in a 
difftrent spiiit altogether,” says Boss. "We don’t talk 
like the Caxtons.” 

" I wish we did,” I rejoin. 

" Do you, father ? Do you, really ? I think they ore 
a stilted lot, and not half so original as the Eenxicks would 
be.” 


D 
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“ Yanity, my love, Taaity,” I reply. 

At all ereiits, if jw story really be autobiographical, 
as you say it is, the chat of the hero and heroine upon the 
narrated incidents of t^ir own lives would surely be an 
^ entirely new idea, and could not fSail to be interesting. 
What do you say, mother?” 

** 1 quite agree with you, love ; and there will be this 
advantage in it,” rej^es Mrs. Eenrick, ” the heroine can 
correct any points to which she may take exception. There 
is no knowing what your father may write in his present 
mood.” , 

” I demur to your corrections,” I reply.' 

”Then, pray check your pen ja little, Christopher,” says 
my wife, appealingly. 

** My pen is like my old cob,” I say, in response. It 
will sometimes take its own course, in spite of its owner ; 
and I often find, when the journey is done, that I have 
acted wisely in giving the pair of them a loose rein. 

IIow for I have acted wisely in trusting my pen to carry 
me safely and creditably through this somewhat extraneous 
chapter it is for the reader to say. 

1 pull the scampering quill up, after its long unchecked 
gallop, and collect my thoughts to regain the old highway 
in which we are to foU^, the vagaries of that romantic 
Stone} field printer, whol^histoxy crops up in my mind like 
a half-remembered dream, as if I really were not Christopher 
Konrick at all. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE STOEY OE MY IiIFE PBOGEESSES. 

Having sat up the remainder of the niglit on which I 
supped with Miss Belmont to finish my report of the 
mugisterial proceedings before mentioned, I was fully 
entitled to the leisure whicL I proposed for myself on the 
morrow. 

I marvel at the physical power that I possessed in those 
early days. To sit up half the night, and get up bright 
and brisk early the next morning was a common thing. 
Sometimes I did not go to bed at all. In the height of 
that sliorthand agony, when I was getting into my mind 
Mr. Harding’s strange characters, I have sat up for several 
nights in a week. It is true I often looked pale and ill ; 
but a little additional rest soon put me right again, and 1 
went on learning my newspaper lesson and working out 
my destiny. 

After rehearsal on this next day I dived up that 
smudgy passage beyond which Miss Belmont lodged, and 
asked her if she would like ^o see some of the lions of 
Lindford. » 

The lady was mpst gracious. She thanked me for this 
mark of attention, and said she would accomt>any me with 
pleasure. I see her now in a light muslin dress (a little 
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^ dingy in appearance), a Galway cloak, and a bonnet 
trimmed with blue. I see her companina in a suit of loose 
grey clothes, with a cane under his arm, a black hat just a 
trifle on one side of ^is head, and a certain amount of 
swagger in his gait. They are an odd-looking couple. 1 
do not wonder that people look twice at them as they 
pass along the High Street. I remember to have 
heard over and ovdt again the remarks of one citizen 
to another, in an undertone, ‘‘ That’s Miss Belmont,” 
and once I distinctly noted a voice saying, And that*s 
Mr. Kenrick.” 

Here was fame indeed ! I am free to confess that this 
public recognition was sweet lo me then, whether my 
momentary fame arose from my position on the press, 
or from the fact tliat I was walking with Miss Julia 
Belmont, from the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and 
lliiymarket. , 

How the old street comes up in my memory, with its 
lines of quiet shops intermingled with quieter private 
houses. On the left by the bridge is the ancient conduit. 
Further on we pass beneath the Roman arch. Then wo 
climb up the long steep hill which is crowned by the 
cathedral and castle. 

There is a social legen^to this day among the inhabitants 
of the hill that they areithe aristocracy of Lindford. This 
is not believed in by the people below ; but the hillites 
frequently give their neighbours of the plain startling 
illustrations of their own faith. An uphill lady will not 
meet* a lady from the regions of the bridge. An uphill 
professional looks down in more senses than one upon the 
professionals below. A^ uphill tradesman sneers at a 
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below-tlie-liill one. An upliill waslierwoiiian would not 
demean Ixerself by scouring tiie linen of a person who 
resided downhill. 

Those distinctions of Liudford so^ty created a perpetual 
tfeud between Uphill and Downhill, and there was no chance 
?o£ settling the differences .of the tw^o sections of the com- 
jinunity, for the reason that the uphill division was being 
coDtinually strengthened by a dcsertidii from below. The 
pervert usually turned out to bo the fiercest asserter of the 
truth of the aristocratic legend of upliill caste. 

I explained this Oulliverian kind of difUculty in the 
social relations of Lindford to Miss Belmont, who was 
particularly amused at my yecital. 

** It is lucky for the theatre that the house is built 
between uphill and downhill,” she said. 

Luckier that it is more ujihill than down,” I said, or 
Lindford would never have seen Miss Belmont. Two yards 
further downhill and the theatre would have been given up 
to strollers and vagabonds. Uphill would not have sup- 
ported it, and Downhill could not have afforded the luxury 
all to itself.” 

“Do you like living in such a place as this, Mr. Kenrick? 
Would you not rather beun London?” 

“ I like Lindford,” I said, “ I never w^as in London 
but once. ‘ Stay, I have been in London twice ; once when 
I passed through it by coach on my way to Stoneyfield. I 
was only four months old, hoj^^ever, then, and could not be 
said to have taken much notice of what I saw. A second 
time I was in London when 1 was fourteen, ai^ my 
memory is confused concerning the great Babylon’s appear* 
ance on that occasion. My fatjjier toede me by the first 
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* cheap train ' which had ever started iro'ii Stoneyficld, and 
I remember that he beat me on the return journey because 
I nearly fell through the* window of the carriage in my 
anxiety to see Some^ats on a riyer which we wcro 
passing/^ 

**You are a strange boy, Mr. Kenrick/' said the 
actress. 

She evidently regarded me as a sort of human curiosity. 
I felt flcittored that I had made so much imprcssiou upon a 
lady of such distinguished merit. 

I showed Miss Belmont the exterior of the castle, pointed 
out to her the tower where criminals underwent their 
sentence of death, and then* we strolled through the 
cathedral. 

The legend of the two painted windows in tho transept 
was unknown to her. 

“That window,” I said, pointing to tho one on my right, 
“ was the work of the master, and this,” pointing to that 
on my left, “was the work of his apprentice. Both 
windows were uncovered in one day, years and years ago. 
Each artist stood on the parapet there, near his own woik. 
The master’s was uncovered first, and then the man’s w.i 3 
uncoveied. The man’s was by far the finest ^>mdow of the 
two. So great was thi^'mcister’s chngiiu that he threw 
himself to tho ground, ^nd that mark by your foot is a 
blood-stain.” 

As 1 concluded, Miss Btlmont quite started at tho 
idea of standing by tho poor fellow’s blood. She had 
tukea in the whole story with the utmost reliance upon its 
truth* « 

“ I did not think you if ere so sensitive,” 1 said. 
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^'You told the stoiy with such earnestness^ and made 
3 'our point so dramaticaUj that I could feel the blood on 
my foot. You would make an acjtor, sir,” replied Miss 
Belmont, looking at me WSthout tlA least cynical expres- 
sion. 

0|^ course, the stoiy is only legendaiy,” 1 said. 

It is much more like truth than that wretched feud of 
Uphill and Downhill, which is as bad as the Lilliputian 
quarrel about the eggs, or that stupid business m The 
Corsican Brothers, 

** Over the college yard, and down yon slope," I said, 
when we were once more outside the cathedral, " are the 
ruins of a monkish chaped. Would you like to walk as 
far?" 

I am quite in your hands," said Miss Belmont, plea* 
santly. You have afforded me so much pleasure that I 
leave the conclusion of our walk to your own selection. I 
have only to beg that you give me time to get to the 
tlioatre by half-past six." 

So wo ranihled to the monk’s chapel, and there we sat 
down beneath the trees, and saw the lazy barges, with 
their big, hrovm, bat’s-wing sails, going down the quiet, 
still river. 

‘‘This is delicious," said ^Siss Belmont. “IIow I 
envy girls who live by quiet jflaees like these — girls 
■who play their parts in a real world, uitli real abbeys 
and real trees and real water. It is a weary life that of 
an actress." 

•* Are you in earnest ?" I said. 

“ I was never more so. Y'cju see the stage from the 
front ; you know nothing of thc^miserable heart-burnings 
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behind. It is true I am not much annoyed now ; I have 
certain business fo do, and 1 do it $ but at first— oh, it was 
a weary, wretched life ! ” 

I should have thoiSght it the happiest life of all. The 
whole world seems to onyy you.” 

“ The whole world looks down upon us. Why, even the 
ladies of Bownhill would hardly deign to receive Julia 
Belmont as their victor, and the Uphill women would not 
think me entitled to a seat in the servants’ hall,” said l^libs 
Belmont, bitterly. 

« Surely this cannot be true ? ” 

** It is true,” said Miss Belmont ; and at that moment I 
startled her with an exclamatiom of joy and surprise. 

Beneath the trees, and round by the back of the old 
chapel, with a little basket in her hand full of wild flowers, 
and an infant jumping on in front, passed that pretty girl 
in the lama frock. • 

“ What is the matter ? ” Miss Belmont asked. 

** Oh, is not that a pretty girl?” I exclaimed. 

“ Bather pretty,” said the actress. “ But what of her ? 
Did juu never see a pretty girl before ? ” 

“ Only once, and then it was that same young 
lady.” 

Miss Belmont must Jitave known this was not said 
out of any di8rospect^4o her, or with a view to depre- 
ciate her charms ; but she changed the subject somewhat 
coldly, and by-and-by sugge^d that it was time to return 
home. 

That night Miss Bolmont played better than 1 had ever 
seen her pl^ before. The piece ^as Lytton Bulwor’s new 
play of The Lady of Lyiyits, which had only recently been 
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done at Covent Garden, with Macready as Melnotte and 
Miss Helen Faucit as Paulinei All Lindford was at the 
theatre, not only to see the new play, but to see the piece 
which Bidwer had written, because ^e author represented 
the free and independent electors of Lindford in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 

Uplittl and Downhill mustered in force at the Lindford 
Theatre. The orchestra was strengthened for the occasion, 

^ and special programmes had been printed for the dress 
circle. Hight opposite to my seat sat the young lady 
with blue eyes and brown curls, accompanied by the 
darker beauty, her sister, a lolloping-looking countryman, 
and a chubby -faced lady, jrho seemed to be a woman in 
some authority over the others, for she sat in the best 
seat, and jpwed the blue eyes now and then with an angry 
remark. 

From the stage to the seat opposite my eyes wandered 
all the night. The young lady in white muslin (she had 
changed her lama frock) caught me gazing admiringly at 
lier more than once, and without appearing to be displeased; 
but her more discreet sister of the dark hair palpably nudged 
lier once when she seemed about to convey as much in a 
pleasant smile. 

And all the time Julia Beln^nt played Pauline with a 
grace and vigour which 1 have r^ely seen excelled. She 
looked the part to perfection. When she confided the 
whole secret of her love to the cloaked figure, when she 
said she would rather share Melnotte’s lowest lot than 
wear the crown the Bourbon lost, * the house glmost 
sobbed with sympathy. Uphill and Downhill wore sur- 
prised into a sudden exhibitic^ of real feeling, and for 
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my own part, I could not see the lady in the curls 
for tears. 

How Julia Belmont must hare hated me if she could 
have known that in Khese lattrr scenes I fancied myself 
Melnotte, and allotted the part of Pauline to that unknown 
gill with the blue eyes and the soft sweet smile. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EELLE OF B11031FIELD BOAD. 

How it came about that at this early period of my life 
I might have offered my hand to, and been accepted by, 
three different marriageable young ladies, is a mystery to 
me even now. In these fashionable days a person of my 
humble position might sigh in vain for the smallest 
recognition from ladies even of the modest rank of the 
trio which honoured me with such complinientary recogni- 
tion. All classes of society hawe changed very considerably 
in thirty years. 

It is quite certain that I must have been a very manly 
youth, unless the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that one young lady, who was evidently desirous to win 
my good Opinion, paid similar court to nearly every other 
gentleman of her acquaintance ; the other, Miss Belmont, 
was attracted by my somewhat Unsophisticated manners ; 
and the third was simply my Fat^, as novelists say, and 
there an end. 

It seemed to mo os if*I were destined to know till the 
beauties of Lindford, before 1 obtained an introduction 
to that fair apparition in the lama frock who wac to 
make all other attractions pale their ineffectual fires. 

Miss Amelia Birt was a cobbrated youog lady in 
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Liiiclford when I was matriculating in tlio journalisiic 
school of that midland district of England^ and I was 
surprised to discover in this of Bromfield lload, the 
sister-iu-law of an ol^i friend of the Kehricks. 

My introduction to her came about in this wise : — 

One morning, when I was poring over that everlasting 
note-book in the reporter’s room of the “Lindford Herald,” 
there entered to i£e Mr. Richard FItzwalton, whom I had 
known at Stoneyfield. 

“How do you do, young Kenrick?” he said, in his 
gushing way; “ how do you do, young Kenrick ? ” 

“ Very well, thank you,” I said ; “ how do you do.” 

“ Capital,” said Mr. Fitzwalton ; “ why, how long have 
you been here ? ” 

“ Ever so long,” I said. 

“ I saw your father last w^eck, and promised to call and 
see how you were getting oi^” 

“Ohl’’ I said brightening up. “And how was my 
father, sir? 

“ Very well, indeed.” 

“ Did he say much about me ? ” 

Said you’d run away, and oU that sort of thing.” 

“ No more ? Is he coming to see me ? ” 

“ Yes ; I think he saidphe should come to see yom” 

“ And my mother, sir ? ” 

“ Very unwell, indeed; very unwell.” 

“ Did they seem hurt my staying away ? ” 1 said. 
“ Did they say they missed me much ? ” 

“No, not they; you were a great source of annoyance to 
them, wei^n’t you, young Kenrick, eh ? ” 

i did not answer thj| last question. It cut me to the 
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quick to feel that I was aot missed, that I was not 
lamented. Moreover, I thought there was a patronising 
style in Mr. Fits wal ton's address which was displeasing 
to me. 1 had mistaken my visitor <n that respect. He 
was a good fellow, and a most hospitable, kindly gentleman. 

At Stoneyfield the Fitzwaltons were aristocrats. Old 
Fitzwalton was a magistrate, lived in a great brick house, 
kept horses, and had all beggars imprisoned. His sou 
llichard was a manufacturer on a large scale, but he was 
unsuccessfdl. When the works closed, and the bankers 
returned Richard’s cheques, his father had to pay the 
insolvent’s debts. After that Mr. Richard ran away with 
a nurseryman’s daughter,* married her, and took an 
appointment as chief draughtsman in the great iron-works 
at Lindford, where he had resided for some months before 
he called upon me. 

Richard Fitzwalton was decidedly handsome. About 
tliirty years of age, he was a well-built, athletic- looking 
fellow, with light brown hair and sanguine blue eyes. 
His costume always seemed made to match his complexion 
and manner. Everything he wore was loose and flowing. 
His collars were low and ample, his neckerchief was always 
tied in a sailor’s knot, his trousers were fastened round the 
waist with a belt. He never were gloves, and he looked 
more like a yachtsman just come 4iome from a pleasant 
voyage than a draughtsman who had been sitting over a 
drawing-board at the Lindfor^ iron-works. 

Will you come and see us, Master Runaway,” ho said, 
on this morning when he called upon me. 

I shall be veiy happy.” 

” Burton Villa, Bromfield Boa^” he said. 
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We (line in the middle of the day. Will you oome 
and have tea at uix to-night ? ” 

“ Thank you, I will.” 

” Put on your flodnele, and we’ll have a pull after- 

wai'da.” 

** All right,” I said, Fitswalton’s genialily beginning to 
tell upon me. 

In the evening I presented myself at Burton Villa, which 
was prettily situated upon the slope of BromReld Road, 
conveniently overlooking the coUnty gaol, where the melan- 
choly wheel of the treadmill was continually going round. 
Beyond this there were a few trees and a bit of distant 
hiU. 

I entered through a little green gate, and found mysdf 
in an old-fashioned garden, then under a trellice-poxch, 
and in two minutes afterwards in a diminutive hall, where 
I was received by a piquant, bright little woman, with 
dofk eyes and hair. 

** Mr. Kenrick, I suppose ? ” said the lady, 

** Yes,” I said, making my best bow. 

“Very glad to see you. Come in, Richard will 
be here presently. My sister, Miss Amelia Birt, Mr. 
Kcnrick.” 

Amelia was a young Ikdy of most fair and fat propor- 
tions. She was dressed in the height of the fashion of 
those days, and wore an exceedingly low dress. She came 
forward, and offered me a fat, rosy little hand, and there- 
upon began to make love to me at once. Having fixed 
me with an endearing glance, die retired to her seat, and 
showed meia white round arm, that was certainly pleasant 
to look upon. 
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I imagine Mbs Amelia was about the age of Julia 
Bolmoiit, but she would hare made two of tliat young lady 
ill width, though she was considerably shorter in stature. 
She wore her hair tightly bound to 4ier head. Her eyes 
rofltcd upon you with languid endearing glances. When 
she laughed she did so with a pretty little aJQTectation, 
wliicli she had acquired in an effort to hide a slight touch 
of decay in one of her front teeth. ^ 

1 could not but feel flattered to receive such marked 
attention as that with which Miss Anlelia favoured me; 
but my conceit suffered a rude ovcrtlirow in days that 
followedi when I found that Miss Amelia made love to 
everybody. If she had no visitors on the spot to captivate 
and aithral with her languishing eyes, she sat at the window 
and pierced the hearts of passers-by. One conquest was 
nothing to her. She went in for a whole host of suitors. 
She had no respect for persons^ 

When Richard Fitzwalton came Amelia gave him a loud 
bouncing kiss before her sister, his wife, had time to speak; 
whereupon that gentleman said — 

Get on your linen togs after tea, we are going for a 
pull; Christopher Kenrick can row.” 

« I’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Fitzwalton, in her biisk, 
bright way. ** Let us have tea at^nce.” 

We had tea at once ; a substantial north-midland tea ; 
a nice little steak, some cold ham, hot muffins, and a dish 
of strawbernes. I sat near ^iss Amelia. < We talked 
together as if we had known each other for many years. 
I had been acquainted with her brother-in-law at Stonsy- 
field, but only through his father, who had taken a great 
deal of notice of me in that little bookseller’s shop. Me had 
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once invited tne to go borne witb him and have a ride on 
one of his horses, which I had done to his cost and my 
own, breaking the animars knees, and narrowly escaping 
myself .with a whole &eck. 

After tea Miss Amelia came out in a dress and jacket of 
white linen trimmed with blue. She took my arm with 
a charming familiarity that made me feel quite fast and 
manly. The peopfe looked at us almost as much as they 
had looked at Miss Julia Belmont and her Quide to the 
curiosities of Lindford. 

By-and-by we arrived at the quiet sluggish river, engaged 
our boat, and started, Miss Amelia taking the ribbons to 
steer, Mrs. Fitzwalton establisliing herself near me in the 
bow, and Mr. Fitzwalton taking stroke oar. 

We had hardly got well under weigh when we saw a 
pair-oared boat ahead of us. 

Thaf s Tom Folgate’s boat,” said Filzwalton looking 
round. ** Let’s pull up and have a race.” 

On reaching Folgate’s boat we found it occupied, as our 
o\\ n was, by two gentlemen and two ladies. 

How’s the fair coxswain ? ” asked their bow oar, 

** Very well, tliank you,” said Miss Amelia, taking the 
title as though it had been honourably conferred by some 
powerful institution, 

Tom, we are going to race you,” 

All right — ^fire away, sir,” said Tom. “ Amelia shall 
start us.” 

One, two, three ! ” said Amelia, with a little 
laugh, carefully managed with respect to that decayed 
tootli. ^ 

Away went the two boats. We all rowed in downright 
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earnest. The ladies cheered us on. I pulled with all my 
xuight. Only a vigorous spurt now and then on either 
side, made the slightest difference. Once we had nearly 
fouled our opponents, but this was din the fair coxswain’s 
efforts to get the best water at a bend of the river. The 
young lady was successful, which made up somewhat for 
the additional weight we carried in our stem. 

When the Halfway House came in si^ht we were slightly 
in advance. At the goal we had the advantage by nearly 
a boat’s length. Then, in an exhausted condition, we laid 
down our oai’S. It was with no little difficulty that I. 
landed after this terrible exertion. My fagged look 
excited the interest of the ladies and the sympathy of the 
men. 

Tom Folgate said I was a plucky little beggar. He 
had heard of me before, and was very glad to meet me — 
yes, and to be beaten by me,J;oo. 

‘‘ Heard of me ! ” I said, in some surprise, whon Tom 
handed me a foaming bumper of shandy-gaff. 

“Yes. Why old Hitching is continually talking about 
you.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, 

“Does nothing else; you’re quite a hero in his eyes; 
and Mrs. Hitching says you are the dearest young man.” 

Then all the ladies laughed, and»Miss Amelia repeated 
Tom!s words, The dearest young man ! ” 

I felt a little confused at this, but I had presence of 
mind enough to say, — 

“ Then here’s Mrs. ]Mitching’8 health ! ” 

“ Bravo 1 ” exclaimed Tom Folgate. “ Sweet Ann 
Hitching 1 ” 
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The ladies tittered again* Then, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Fitzwalton, we walked out into the Halfway House 
tea-gardens, and thenoe into the open meadows beyool, 
where every little bsecse brohght with it the scent of 
newly-mown hay. Here we met another aquatic party, 
and ^liss Amelia considering it necessary to captivate a 
youth of fifteen summers and his father, Tom Folgate and 
1 had an opportunity for the exchange of further Gomx)li- 
ments. 

Tom Folgate stood at least six. feet in his boating 
shoes; 'but his was one of those compact figures that 
look much less tlian they are. He had a dark blue 
eye, prominent lips, a well cut nose, and red, crisp, curly 
hair. All his actions denoted fiimness and passion. He 
had a long, manly stride ; and a loud, full laugh. He 
spoke iu a deep voice ; said cynical things with a noisy 
kind of relish ; and swept a^ay all minor considerations 
of the proprieties with a contemptuous flourish of his 
anm. 

“I don’t set up for a saint,” he would say; ‘^nor any 
such damn nonsense. 1 Lave seen the world, and know 
what humbug there is in it. Don’t talk to me of virtuo 
and pkriotism. Hot! I know all about it, Kenny, my 
boy ; but it is all right t<r believe in it, if you can. Don’t 
let me influence you. fLook at Fitzwalton’s sister-in-law : 
there’s an example of the world, if you like : as hollow as 
hell!” 

This was Tom Folgate’s language to. me after we had 
all ieturned to Lindford that night, and after I had smoked 
two cigarsiwith him at his rooms. 

** I like you, Christoplier Kenrick ; and I shall call you 
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Kenny, as Mitching does. £hf What do you say? 
May I?» 

“ Oh yes/' I said. 

'SYou call me Tom, and let us be friends. It’s a two- 
penny-halfpenny hole, this Lindford ; and a Irosli-hearted 
firiend, like you, is a novelty here, I can tell you. 1 like 
a fellow who's had the pluck to cut home and stand 
up for himself." 

I have sometimes felt sorry that 1 did so," I replied. 

"You’ve got sensibilities, 1 suppose," replied Tom. 
" Beastly things to have ; get rid of them at once. Don’t 
care for anything or anybody ; work your own way accord- 
ing to your lights ; don’t be*licked in anything you under- 
take ; and let sensibilities and all such rot go to the devil." 

It was not long before I discovered that Tom Folgate, 
like m^any others, did not act upon his own advice. His 
was a strange, contradictor^, passionate nature. This 
conical fellow had evidently been struggling with sensi- 
bilities all his life. A wise writer has somewhere said 
that hue sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxuries 
of beauty to twine round a solid, upright stem of under- 
standing ; but veiy poor things if, unsustained by strength, 
they are left to creep along the nound. My dear Mend 
Tom had evidently been hampered with sensibilities ; had 
thrown them down, and left them to* creep and trail where 
they pleased, to be trodden on and braised, and he had 
felt their wounds. ♦ * 

Railing against everything, he reminded me of the 
incident which Goldsmith relates in his " Letters froit a 
Citizen of the World," where the man in black encounters 
Hie beggars, and while talking *of the enlargement of 

S SI 
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Lbons and the crime of beggary, Telieves the mendicants 
on the sly. I cannot say that, in the end, this judgment 
of mine was altogether verified. I would not have np m 
mj soul the crimes of Tom Folgate for Valentine's 

Twenty seas, if all their sands were pearls, 

Ihe water neotdEr, and the rocks pure gold." 



CHAPTER VITT. 

HUS. MITCHING GIVES A PAETY. 

‘^"VVe are going to' have a few friends this evening, Mr. 
Ke^rick, will you come ? said Mrs. M itching, addressing 
me a few days after my hoating excuxsioii. 

Duly appreciating the lidkour tlius conferred upon me, 
l*a^pted the invitation with pleasure. I told Mrs. 
Mitcliing that I felt honoured by her kind remembrance 
of me. 

Bring your violin: we intend to have a little music. 
Mr. Tom Folgate is coming ; Mrs. Wilton and the Miss 
Wiltons, Mr. Fitzwalton and Mrs. Fitzwalton, and some 
other people are expected.*' 

Mr. Mitching was in a desperate fuss when I arrived, 
balancing his eye-glasses at everything with praiseworthy 
perseverance, and now and then saying pleasant things to 
his wife with a becoming amount of admiration and humi- 
lity. Mr. Mitching never made seeches to his wife, but 
lie did to everybody else. He button-hdled people like the 
Ancient Mariner, and addresaed them as if they were the 
Lindford Town Council or the British House of Commons. 
But Mrs. Mitching would not consent to be treated as an 
audience ; Imd the pompous old gentleman regarded any 
wish of Mrs. Mitching*s with aiv6 and reverence. 
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'' The first arrival, Christopher,” he said, as I entered, 
” The first arrival; that's right. Punctualify, my boy, is 
the soul of success punctuality, my boy, is appreciated 
at the ' Lindford Herald ; ' punctuality ** 

“ George ! let %s ignore the shop to-night,” said Mrs, 
Hitching. 

** Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Hitching, in reply. 

''And don’t mal{e speeches at present.” 

"By no means, my love; I was merely remarking 
that ” 

" Then don't remark, my love. Mr, Eenrick, how do 
you do ? ” 

She was in one of her grand moods, this pretty little 
woman; and Mr. Hitching knew how to be submissive 
upon such occasions. 

"I hope you are well, Mr. Kenrick?” said the lady, 
looking down at her white gauzy dress, and then surveying 
herself in a mirror where her pinky- white complexion, 4ier 
blue eyes (set oiT with just a gentle shadow, put on with a 
camel-hair brush), looked still more enchanting by the aid 
of a little distance and a sombre wall paper. 

How do I know that Mrs. Hitching used artificial means 
to enhance her beauty? Never mind, my friend. You 
may take it for granted that 1 will not deceive you. Mrs. 
Hitching was a beautiful woman ; but she was not content 
to be simply beautiful, she wished to be alt^;ether over- 
powering ; so she increased the brilliant dazzle of her ^es 
by artificial means ; and I aifi not prepared to say whether 
she did not paint, ever so little, I say, because she might 
havf^ had all that rosy bloom without painting. She was 
one of tlie prettiest, most fascinating little women I ever 
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saw in my life ; but there yras at times just a trifle of 
mystery in her conversation and just a twinkle of devilry 
in her eye, that it were mere folly to try and interpret. 

** There ! that is your editor’s riqg, I am sure. Go and 
meet him, George.” 

Mr. Hitching thereupon darted to the drawing-room 
door, and received Mr. Noel Stanton, the conductor of that 
illustrious journal at Lindford, upoif which I had the 
honour of a leading appointment. 

Mr. Noel Stanton was a gentleman who believed in one 
man, who had the highest respect for the genius and ability, 
and experience and honour of one individual. Mr. Noel 
Stihton believed in Mr. Noel Stanton. It was the leading 
principle of his life to assert the superiority of Mr. Stanton’s 
judgment and Mr. Stanton’s ability. No matter that you 
looked in vain for any brilliant example of Mr. Noel 
Stanton’s genius in the ” Herald,” Mr. Stanton knew 
everything, could do everything, h^d seen everything. 
On the smallest provocation he would take off his spectacles, 
rub them with his silk handkerchief, and tell you so. 
Yet he was evidently a young man. If you threw out a 
gentle hint that he was young to have had so much experi- 
ence, he would tell you that he had lived ; yes, sir, lived. 
He had not muddled away existesice ; he had not been in 
Lindford all his life. On the contrary, he had only been 
in Lindford three years, during wdiich time he had made 
himself too valuable to the place for Lindford ever to do 
without him. he not the life and soul of the 

” Herald ? ” Had he not rebuked the arrogance of (he 
opponents whom he found rampant against Mitching’s 
paper when first he came to I^indford P Had he not 
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asserted the power and independence the press against 
the overbearing insolence of the lord-lieutenant ? Had he 
not defeatedy in a famous controversy, the most powerful 
cleric in the city ^ ^nd, above all, had he not increased 
by many hundreds the circulation of the " Herald ’* among 
the higher and more intellectual classes of Liiidfordshire ? 
If you had the slightest doubt upon these points, Mr. Not! 
Stanton would wipe his glasses, and convince you, w’itli- 
out for one moment bogrudgiug the valuable time which 
his explanation would occupy. He would dine with you 
afterwards, and win your money at whist or billiards wiih 
a degree of condescension and magnanimity perfedly 
charming to behold. • 

' ‘^Ah! how do you do, Mr. Stanton? how are you, 
sir?** Mr. Mitching fussily exclaimed, when the illifetrious 
editor appeared. 

How do you do, Mitching ? ** said Mr. Noel Stanton, 
in reply, adjusting his shining spectacles with both hands. 

Very warm, Mitching. Ah ! Mrs. Mitching, I liopc I 
fi:id you well this evening ? ** 

If there was one man whom I admired up to the com- 
meucement of Mrs. Mitcliing’s party, for his intelloctnal 
power, and his general knowledge of the world, above all 
others, it was ^Ir. Noef Stanton. I clu'cked off in my 
mind his personal at^ibutes and his wise sayings with 
great relish. I little ihought that the day would arrive 
wdien I should square up at him in his own room, and 
plant my right full upon his proboscis, as they wuuld say 
in the ring. 

He looked . quite distingue on the night of this famous 
party. His blue frock* coat, light waistcoaV And grey 
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trousers were perfect, lie explained to Mrs. Mitcliing 
that he had not dressed de rigueur, understanding that the 
eijt£:rtuiunieut was not a dinner party, but rather a pleasant 
eveuiug meetiug famille. He aijusj^ed his stiff stick-up 
collars as he said so, and wriggled further into his coaU 
His hair was in elaborate frizzy curls. His whiskers, in 
fuizy-looking clumps, rested upon his collar,' and made 
liis sharp, incisive nose look all the sliarper. 

Mr. Milching always subsided in presence of Mr. Noel 
Stanton. The bright, sparkling spectacles of the editor 
seemed to cut out even Mr. Mitching’s heavy gold rimmers, 
which the proiirietor balanced in vain on his capacious 
nose, or poised argumentatively between the thumb and 
finger of his right hand. Mr. Stanton had only to take 
off his light and elegant spectacles, rub them deliberate!}’, 
and then replace them, to overawe and completely van- 
quish the gentleman of thea gold rimmers. This reminds 
me that the more irreverent citizens of Liudford called 
Mr, Noel 'Stanto% *• Specs,” varied occasionally with tlio 
cognomen of Collars.” Wherever you saw him, your 
eye would always fall, in the first place, upon his S 2 )ecta- 
clcs, the dazzling brilliancy of which sent you speedily in 
retreat to lus culhu'S. 1 hold that there is eharacitcr^ in 
shirt collars. You could havff sworn, had you seen Mr. 
Stanton’s collars hanging out to^lry, as 1 often did, that 
tliey belonged to an extraordinary man. 

Well, Mr. Stanton had jiai*dly arrived when my big, 
red-headed friend Tom Folgate arrived also, and made a 
great point of shaking hands with me, and coniplimsntiiig 
me upon my boating capabilities. 

Tom was got up in full evening dress ; and, if he had 
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Leen a newspaper man, he would probably have cut out 
Mr. Stanton in xny estimation ; but Mr. Folgate was only 
an engineer, and, what is more, he had rather a mean 
opinion of the press press men. He ixsed to call Mr. 
Mitching an old fool, and Noel Stanton a conceited ass, 
which, for a time, rather lowered Mr. Folgate in my 
estimation, though there was a certain manliness about 
Tom which could not fail to impress ' everybody in his 
favour. 

The next arrivals were my gushing friend, Mr. Fitz- 
walton, his bright-eyodlitUe wife, and his lazy, languisliing, 
buxom sister-in-law, Mias Birt. 

While Mrs. Mitching was doing the amiable, as the 
modern phrase goes, to Mrs. Fitzwalton and her cheery 
chatty consort, Mr. Mitching tried to make a grand speech 
to Miss Birt in a quiet corner ; but tlie plot was discovered 
by Mrs. Mitching, who speedily defeated the daring rebel, 
thus enabling Miss Birt to take the seat which 1 gallantly 
oiTered to her; whereupon Miss Birt smiled moat pleasantly 
upon me, with due and proper consideration for her 
decayed tooth. 

It seemed as if it were the fate of that young lady in 
the lama frock to flash upon me and surprise me into 
inextricable confusion npoij^all occasions, I had scarcely 
told Miss Birt liow glad 1 was that she had come, nhen I 
looked up to discover in the youngest Miss Wilton my 
iiTiknowu beauty. For a moment I seemed to lose myself 
iu a kind of mental fog, that lift me blushing and bowing 
lo the two Miss Wiltons, whom I had first seen on that 
memdtable evening in the High Street. 

Tea anH coffee were being handed about, and some 
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other persons had come in before I quite knew what I was 
doing. Indeed, it was not until Miss Birt had plunged 
through the heat and turmoil of The Batfle of Prague/' 
and got into the cries of the wounded and nil the other 
pomp and circumstance of that vaiuable composition, that 
I recovered mj self-possession sufficiently to speak to 
Esther Wilton’s mother. 

Mr. Noel Stanton led th6 iat and /air Miss Birt, in a 
high state of excitement; to a seat close by my chair, and 
she at once proceeded to assail the editorial heart in a 
manner that was by no means disagreeable to Mr. Stanton, 
who proceeded to impress her, in return, with an‘ account 
of his distinguished family connections, and of certain 
romantic incidents in his remarkable journalistic career. 

Presently I found courage enough to address Esther 
Wilton, and I am bound to say that she did not seem 
quite BO self-possessed ' as 1 Jiave seen her since upon 
many more trying occasions than that of an evening party. 
I have a faculty for remembering little details of manner 
and expression long 'after tliey occur, and I shall never 
forget the soft tremor of her hrst words, and the slightly 
nervous action of *that tantalising little fan behind which 
she occasionally hid a blush or a smile. 

She was a perfect picture of health, this round, dimpled 
beauty, with pouting lips and supple waist. Her mother 
was evidently a quiet, weak, affectionate, silly old woman, 
and her sister Emmy a sharp, clever girl. Between them 
they succeeded in keeping Bother in a constant state of 
alarm as to lier general behaviour. Esther had the 
manner of a pretty slave who had not her own way,*aud 
was continually throwing out appeals fof^asristanoe. And 
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no wonder; for she had two other sisters besides Emmy, 
two elderly sisters, the oiFspring of Mrs. Wilton’s first 
husband, and these ladies had succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand oyer Mrs. )Vilton, though their influence was 
sometimes checked by the bad conduct of a married brother, 
who had been tlieir especial favourite, and who occasionally 
amused himself by turning his wife and family out of 
doors, while he smUshed aU his furniture, and wont to 
sleep blind drunk amidst the debris. 

This, however, is by the way. Let us return to that 
hot, stuffy drawing-room, and listen to the serio-comic, 
half sentimental, half humorous ballad which Mrs. Mitch- 
ing is singing with so much* zest; wliile Tom Folgate 
turns over the leaves and looks into her languisshing eyes, 
evidently to the discomfort of Miss Emmy Wilton, who is 
watching him from a distance. 

** Thank you. Very well |ung, indeed,” said Mr. Noel 
Stanton, when the song was finished ; while Tom Folgate 
took the lady’s hand like a prince on tlio stage, and led 
her to her seat, where, after carefully disposing her dross 
to the best advantage, she fell back into a sea of muslin, 
and looked provokingly bewitching. By-aiid-by Tom l^'ol- 
gate went and sat near Miss Emmy Wilton, who treated 
him with marked coldnesi, and cast a scornful glance at 
Mrs. Hitching. 

Then 1 was culled upon to produce my violin, whicli I 
did with more than my qpstomary nervousness. Miss 
Emmy Wilton accompanied me at sight, in a little pieco 
arr£|pged by a noted performer. We got through the duet 
without actually breaking down ; but it was a melancholy 
exhibition, and wMitli the cexcoption of Esther Wilton and 
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her mother, tins seemed to he the opinion of the audience 
generally. . I hid my diminished head in a corner after- 
wards, close by Esther and her mother. Tho former sai l, 
with a sweet smile, that I played ISeautifully ; whilst Mrs. 
Wilton, endorsing the opinion of her daughter, went into 
the family history of two persons who played the fiddle 
wlicn she was a girl, one of whom cuit his throat during a 
seizure at his house for rent, and the other was made fun 
of for many a. year because during an attack upon him by 
robbers he was reported to have exclaimed, *'Take my 
life, but spare tny fiddle ! ** 

I smile at myself now when I think how complacently I 
sat and listened to that poor old woman's stories, laughing 
promptly at the proper place, and sighing when she did. 
Esther looked at me and smiled, and I resolved to summon 
up courage enough to take her down to supper; but 
during a momentaiy word or two with Tom Folgate, that 
wretched ** Specs" came forward and secured Esther — 
that wretched ** Specs," I say, for I hated him just tlien 
with a mortal hatred ; and as I blundered downstairs with 
some wheezy old woman, whose name I had not heard, 1 
muttered to myself, ‘‘conceited ass!" “Specs ! " “ Collars!" 
and a variety of other epithets J|>y no means complimentary 
to Mr. Noel Stanton. r 

How it came about that Miss Birt allowed Mr. Stanton 
to escape her is a mystery to me even now, unless it arose 
out of some blundering upTtn the port of Mr. Mitching, 
who walked off fussily with Miss Birt, before Mrs. Mitching 
had time to piake him take down Mrs. Wilton. * 

During supper 1 looked across two lobsters, a pair of 
chickenSi and a ham at MIss^Esther Wilton. She was 
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csertainly not displeased at my iinmistakaLle glances of love 
and admiration, I drank champagne in an abstracted sort of 
way, and nibbled the c^ust of a hard-baked roll ; but I ate 
nothing. I drank champagne and composed imaghiary 
verses in praise of Esther’s beauty, and gradually found 
myself getting away into a world of my own, in which 
there was a multitude of lights, a confused mass of faces, 
and a jumble of lobsters, chickens, jellils, and other 
dainties, which people were talking about and praising in 
a stupid, idiotic kind of manner that seemed puzsling, but 
not at all strange. 

I remember quietly slipping qut into the hall and leaving 
the house in a wandering fashion, aud sitting iu the porch 
of the old church close by, until I heard a voice tliat 
sounded like Mrs. Mitching’s say, in a nhisper, ''Good- 
bye, dear.” Then I saw Tom Folgate, with his hands in 
his pockets, lounge past me, and heard him sig^ a great 
sigh, whether of pain or relief, I could not distinguish, 

'* Iloilo, sir ! ” 1 said. 

"Hollo! Who are you? Why, Kenny, as I live!” 
replied Tom. " Everybody has been wondering what had 
become of you.” 

" Indeed, sir ? ” I stammered. 

" Yes. Weren’t you^weU, eh, Kenny ? ** 

" No, I was not well,” I replied. 

Then Tom laughed a loud laugh, and took me by the 
arm, and said, " Come along,*my boy.” 

And we went home, Tom laughing all the way at my 
abuse of " Specs,” whom I did not hesitate to denounce as 
a conceited, stuck>up ass^ which was a most ungrateful 
Hung to do, seeing that he had always behaved moat 
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kindly to me ; but it is human liiature to let the smallest 
offence shut your mind to the memory of ibrmer kindnesses. 
Moreover, it often happens that you dislike a person on 
account of some unintentional wron^ on his part, and you 
never give him the opportunity to set himself right yrith 
you. 1 quite hated Neel Stanton on that nighty and 1 am 
sure he does not know to this day that^he annoyed me by 
taking Esther Wilton down to supper. 

When I left Tom Folgate at my own door, or rather 
‘when he left me there, iie. pointed to a light in a bedroom 
window about six houses off, and at right angles with 
mine. 

You see that, Kenny ? 

Yes,” I said. 

That is Esther Wilton's room. I fancy Emmy and 
Esther sleep together.” 

When I said Good nighjr,” and the sound of Tom’s 
firm tread began to grow faint in the distance, the light 
at Wilton’s disappeared, and a head covered with curls 
looked out for a moment into the quiet night. 

If V banging and wiving goes by destiny,” as the 
ancient saying quoted by Nerissa hath it, what is iny 
destiny? I remember to hav^^ked myself as I stood 
there with my latchkey watching,* in a very maudlin 
fiishion, I fear, the window where that dear head ap- 
peared. It occurred to me that it would be a good thing 
to settle that point as soon as possible. If I could have 
said **draw the curtain, Nerissa, and bring me to tftat 
mysterious casket,” I would have sealed my fate at once. 
I was not accustomed to drink* champagne in heated 
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rooms, and Tom Folgate sliould have opened that disgust- 
ing door of Mrs. Ninon’s for mo. It is an old joke to say 
that somebody had tampered with the lock. I don’t know 
liow long I stood up<^\ that lonely doorstep. There is an 
incident in ‘‘Hard Times which made a great impression 
upon me when I lead it. Two fellows intoxicated on the 
liighway are asked for assistance in a case of life and 
death. One of tCem comprehends presently what is ex- 
pected of him, and plunging his face into a pool of cold 
water, stands up before the half-crazed woman, sober and 
a man. There was no pool of cold water near Nixon’s, or 
I should have been^glad of it; for my liead ached and'my 
brain throbbed like an engihe with extra duty imposed 
upon it. I am in doubt to this day how long it was 
before that obstinate lock yielded to my latch-key ; but I 
know I quoted Mr. Feeble over and over again, An’ it 
be ray destiny, So; an’ it b© not, So; ” but whether this 
liad reference to the possibility of my destiny leading me 
to wait on the doorstep until the milk came in the morn- 
ing, or applied to the chance of my marrying Esther 
Wilton, will always be involved among several other 
subjects of doubt associated with the closing scenes of 
Mrs. Mitcliing’s parly. 



CHAPTER TX. 

FAMILY CBITICTSM, DUEING WHICH TIJE BTOEY GOES ON. 

1 sirrrosE you called upon the Wiltons tlie next day 
after the party, and left your card?” said my youngest 
daughter, Cissy, when we all sat out on the lawn for Iho 
ostensible purpose of talking about Christopher Kenrick’s 
early life. 

I did call, miss ; but as my card in those days was of 
a purely professional character, disclosing the fact that I 
was retained by 'The Lindford Herald,’ I did not leave it; 
nor should 'I have called had*not Mrs. Mitchihg taken an 
early opportunity on that next day to ask me, when I did 
call, to be the bearer of her compliments and kind 
inquiries.” 

"Oh, pa, how thoughtless! And when you were in 
love with the youngest Miss Wilton, too ! ” said Cissy. 

" I was not acquainted with aU the little details of social 
etiquette, my love, in those 

"Did you see the young lady?” adcs my youngest 
daughter again. 

" No ; but I met her in the^stree^ and qK>ke to her.” 

" Did she speak first ? ” 

" No, I spoke first.” 

" And you stopped her, too ! Oh, how rude, papa ! ” 

w 
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^'Thexif you bgOi 1 was desperately in love with her, 
Cissy.” 

** If the Reverend Paul Felton had stopped me in the 
street after a mere intij^duction at a parly, 1 should have 
cut him,” says Cisey, witli wonderful firmness. 

“Should you, indeed?” says that very gentleman, who 
has sauntered up behind us while wo were speaking; 
whereupon Cissy lodks confused for a moment, then laughs 
coquettishly, and tells the Bev. Paul Felton the incident 
which we are discussing, with the rules of society for 
regulating such meetings. 

“ Bother the rules of society ! ” says Bess. ** The rules 
of common sense and humanity should have the first 
consideration.” 

“Which rules are supposed,” said the Bev. Paul 
Felton, in his deep bass voice, “ to be contained in that 
admirable code of laws whi<^ society has laid down for 
tho general good. I quite support Miss Cissy in the 
position she has taken. I should think very meanly of a 
young lady who x^^i'ii^ltted such a breach of etiquette as 
tho one instanced by Cissy.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Felton,” exclaims my wife, “ are you speak- 
ing seriously ? ” 

“ Most certainly, Mrs. Kenrick. By the way, I have an 
appointment at the church ^ ten minutes about a question 
interesting to Miss Cissy, and I called to ask for hor com- 
pany thither.” ^ 

Whereupon my youngest daughter trips away for her 
bo^et, and in five minutes Bess, Mrs. Kenrick, my son 
Haziy, and myself are left to ourselves. 

“Somehow, I cannot Ijjke Mr. Felton,” my son remarks. 
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“ IIo ia too good by half/’ says Bess. 

“Nonsense! — ^nonsense!” I say. “It would not be 
well for the clergy to recognise any interference with those 
rules of etiquette which bind societyf^together.” 

In my heart, though, I rather sympathised with my 
eldest daughter’s observation, and in the end we all had 
reason to agree with her. 

“Your friend, Tom Folgate, seems to have been a jolly 
fellow/’ remarks Harry, whose objections to the hrst part 
of my stoiy have been somewhat allayed by the plaudits of 
a sensible public and the praises of an independent and 
enlightened press. 

“ Yes ; he was in love with Emmy Wilton. I did not 
know this when he pointed out her house to me, though 
his quick perception had detected that I was what you 
young men of the present day call spooney on Esther.” 

“ That^miserable creature, »Mrs. Mitching, was in love 
with Tom Folgate, there can be little doubt about that,” 
says my wife, as she pours out the coHee. 

“ Yes, that is a very sad story,” I say ; “ but Mitching 
was such a stupid, fussy, silly, good fellow.” 

“No; but, my dear,” says Mrs. Kenrick, “nothing can 
be said in her defence.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that, mothes^ rejoins Bess, who is a 
strong-minded young lady, df the» reader will already 
have observed. “ Perhaps her parents compelled her to 
marry this Mitching, with lys everlasting gold-rimmed 
glasses.” 

“ No matter, Bess. Nothing in the world could justify 
her conduct,” says Mrs. Kenrick, promptly. 

“ She was a bewitching little woman,” I rejoin. “ 1 
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almost fell in love wiili her myself. I would have done 
anything in the world for her.” 

** Yoaseem to have been rather general in your admira- 
tion,” says Bess. Fqf my part, so far as the story has 
gone, I like Julia Belxdont best. Did you desert that 
young lady altogether after you saw Miss Wilton ? *' 

No, Bess. I called upon Miss Belmont, and also upon 
the Fitzwaltons, dufing the next evening, and went with 
the Fitzwaltons to the theatre, where Miss Amelia sot 
about captivating the audience generally, but more particu- 
larly favoui'ing tho light comedian with her fascinating 
attentions.” 

^*Do you not think, sir,” asks my eldest daughter, *^that 
you take the reader of this story too much into your 
confidence ? ” 

”You think there is not sufficient mystery in the 
plotP” 

1 fancy the incidents are a little tame, governor,” says 
my son, in an apologetic tone. 

I have heard you say, father, that there should be a 
certain amount of mystery in a story as well as in a picture. 
Indeed, you condemned that last painting of mine because it 
w^as too faithful a transcript of nature,” says Bess. 

If there is to be any^c^harm whatever for the reader in 
this story, it will be»tiie\harm of truthfulness. I am 
painting porii'oits, Bess, not pictures.” 

” The old painters n^e their portraits pictures, 
father.” • 

” And so shall mine be pictures ; but there must be no 
mystery «n the reader’s mind as to identity. Now a land- 
scape, Bess, should hav^ a certain amount of mystery in 
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it, as Tom Taylor lias reoently been telling you, and he 
instances, I think, the genius of Turner as an example of 
j>oetic landscape painting.” 

** What a pity it is Tom Taylor did not tell us in his 
sketch, ' Among the Pictures,’ that capital story of Turner, 
\^h^ch is the key to his essay.” 

‘‘Well, what is the story?” I ask, — Bess pausing, as 
though she has concluded. * 

“ A friendly critic said to Turner, * Your pictures are 
undoubtedly splendid works ; but I never saw such land- 
scapes in nature as you paint.’ ‘ No,’ said Turner, ' Don’t 
you wish you had ? ’ ” 

**Do you not think,” says Mrs. Kenrick, becoming 
interested In the new turn of our conversation, that art 
and litoratuie in the present day suffer by the general 
rapidity of production? I have just been reading Mrs. 
ilonry Wood’s last book. They say sho writes two or 
Uiroe novels a year.” 

** Mis Braddon and Mrs. Wood have, I believe, wTitten 
several stories at the same time, and had them running in 
different serials.” 

'‘What sort of ‘work can you expect under such cir- 
cumstances ? ” 

" I do not care to criticise contemporaries, and more 
particularly when they are lacnes,” 4 reply. ” Both these 
W'omen can write. I don’t think I object to rapid produc- 
tion. Pope said the things he^ wrote fastest always pleased 
most. Sliakspeare wrote • The Merry Wives ’ in a fort- 
night.” 

Shokspeare ! ” says Bess to herself, as if she deprecates 
all mention of the bard with any €>ther writer. 
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1 continue my illustrations : ** Dryden wrote 'St. Cecilia* 
at a sitting. Scott penned his novels wdth great rapidity. 
Balzac would shut himself up in a room and never leave it 
until his novel was^fimshed. Dickens writes rapidly, but 
corrects and finishes lal^iously.’* 

" Is our favourite novelist’s manuscript hard to read P ” 
asks my wife. 

" Dickens’s maifliscript is what printers call bad copy. 
Shirley Brooks writes plainly and with very little revision. 
Douglas Jerrold’s copy was almost as good as copperplate. 
Lord Lyttelton, who moved a clause to the Beform Bill 
that nobody should have a vote who could not write a 
legible hand, writes so illegibly that the clerks at the table 
could not read the resolution which he handed in. Tom 
Taylor writes as if he had wool at the end of his pen. It 
is urged that neat, careful writing often indicates a clear, 
thoughtful, scholarly mind^ Lord Lyttelton and Tom 
Taylor are marked instances to the contrary.” 

Then the conversation branches off into the broad 
question of the character which marks handwriting, and 
thence we get back to Noel Stanton, a specimen of whose 
caligraphy I have in my pocket. Bess says it is a pompous, 
stiff hand; she could read his character in his t’s and y’s. 
And this reminds me that^Tom Folgate wrote a big school* 
boyish hand, Hitching a pmin, concise small hand. Miss 
JuHa Belmont’s was a free and open style, t have one of 
her letters by me which I pfpmise to show Bess. Amelia 
Fitzwalton wrote in a very pointed, lady-like style, and 
crossed her letters to such an extent that you could not 
read them. Esther Wilton’s was a timid, sprawling style 
»of handwriting. But, oh,, how dear to me 1 
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'NVliile I am thinking this and lighting a fresh cigar, 
Cissy returns. 

** 1 wont to know something more about Miss WHton, 
papa,” she says. *‘What did jou say to her in the 
street?” / 

I really forget. But I did a ruder thing tnan tnat 
which shocked you so much, Cissy. I walked 'by her side 
until I came to Mitching’s shop, and told her how auxious I 
had been to know her. 1 stammered this out in a stupid 
kind of way, but she smiled as if she were inclined to say 
the same.” 

** Shocking ! Well, and what did Tom Folgate do ? ” 

« Why, a week afterwaisds he came and took rooms in 
the same house where 1 lodged, and we went courting 
together.” 

Here comes your lover again,” says Bess, interrupting 
Mr talk, as Mr. Felton appeared in the distance. It is 
getting chilly. I think we had better adjourn to the 
drawing-room,' and make father try over some of those 
trios with us.” 

We do adjourn accordingly ; but 1 decline to unlock that 
old violin case, preferring instead, for various important 
reasons, to go to my study and write the next chapter in 
this eventful history. 



.CHAPTER X. 

ESTHEB, EMHT, FBISCILLA, BABBABA. 

The Wiltons were a strange family. 

Mrs. Wilton, my landlady informed me, had been a 
woman of considerable fortune; but her two marriagos 
had been most disastrous. 

** Disastrous to the husbands ? ” I inquired. 

** To all parties/' Mrs. Nixon replied. In both cases 
Mrs. W. married beneath hei;; and in the second instance 
her husband drunk himself to death.” 

There is no doubt about this, Mr. Kenrick,” i^e con- 
tinued, in her loud way, ** they’re a queer lot ; the mother 
is a softy : she lets them two old megs do just what they 
please ; as for the youngest they put on her a good deal ; 
and then there’s that married brother, a disgrace to all 
creation. If I was thinkins of marriage 1 should be very 
sorry to get into that feimily |^so there ! Mr. Folgate may 
think what he likes of that remark.” 

Mr. Folgate had been lod||di^g at Nixon’s, in the next 
rooms to mine, for seyeral weeks, when Mrs. Nixon talked 
to me in this loud and by no means agreeable strain. We 
both* visits at the Wiltons’. Indeed, Tom had established 
himself in the family as ^mmy’s beau; and 1 was rapidly 
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making a position on the strength of my undisguised 
admiration for Esther. 

The first difficulty that presented itself to me on my 
visits to the Wiltons was a stran^ delusion which had 
taken possession of the virgin min Miss Priscilla Wilton, 
the eldest of the two “ megs** alluded to by Mrs. Nixon. 
Miss Priscilla (who was thin and melancholy, and required 
frequent tablespoonfuls of brandy to eftistain her delicate 
frame) insisted upon believing that 1 came there to see her. 
She was always the first to greet me, and the last to shake 
hands with me at parting, following me more than once to 
say a tender word or two in the hall. 

Miss Barbara, the other meg, as Mrs. Nixon persisted 
in calling her, was a morose beauty. She read cheap 
novels, and played fiercely at whist or loo, invariably win- 
ning, whosoever might be her opponents. She regarded 
all of us as fools, though she ^howed some little extra con- 
sideration for me. 

It was soon made tolerably clear to my mind that Esther 
Wilton occupied in this household very much the position 
of Cinderella in the fairy tale. She waited on everybody; 
she seemed to supplement the two servants ; she was at 
everybody’s bock and call ; and both Barbara and Priscilla 
would often address her in an^hing but a respectful or 
sisterly manner. / 

We talked about this many times, 1 and Tom Folgatc. 
He said if he had not been restrained by Emmy ho 
should have kicked up a row about it long ago. One 
day he had told the old woman that it was on inferj^al 
shame she should allow her eldest daughters to put 
upon the younger ones; but thjs had only resulted in 
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Esther e;Dd Emmy being more shamefully treated than 
before. 

‘‘Why, hong it,*’ said Tom, in his rough way, “I 
caught Emmy deaninff the doorstep one day; and I 
kicked the bucket to Ae devil. Mrs. Wilton wanted to 
gammon me that Emmy did it of her own accord.** 

Had I not been so desperately in earnest about Esther, 
the naivete of the stnnster Priscilla would have been highly 
diverting. 1 had often made up my mind to tell Esther 
that 1 loved her, and ask her mother to let us be e^aged 
liko Tom and Emmy, with whom we occasionally went for 
a walk. 

At length the opportunity offered itself. On a pleasant 
summer evening I encountered Esther alone, at the 
farther end of the High Street, by the common. She 
had been to see a married sister and take her little niece 
a present. ^ 

“Will you let me escort you home. Miss Esther,” I 
said, “ and go across the common.** 

Esther said she would ; but we must walk quickly. 
When we had reached that long clump of tall wavy 
rashes which shuts in the sluggish river, and makes a 
shady path for happy lovers, Mis| Wilton asked me if Miss 
Birt was quite well. ^ 

“ Yes, I believe so,** I wd. 

“ Emmy says she is dreadfully jealous of Miss Belmont, 
the antress.** 

“ Indeed I Why f ” 

Because you take her out so often.*’ 

“ I ^ally do not understand you. Miss Esther,” I 
said. 
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“Emmy thought you were engaged to Mias Birt,” said 
Esther. 

“ 1 engaged ! and to Amelia Birt. 'Why die makes loTO 
to everybody. I am not engaged, kjiss Wilton.** 

It was in my mind to say 1 willed 1 were engaged^ and 
then say to whom. How is it a fellow in love finds it so 
difficult to say out and out to a girl, “I love you,** when 
he can flirt effectively and say all kin^s of flippant thinge^ 
to one whom he docs not love at all ? 

“ Emmy says she hears you are nearly always at the 
Fitzwaltons’, and she often sees you boating when she and 
Mr. Folgate are out together.** 

“ Fitzwaltou is one of my^dearest friends,** 1 say. 

“ Dearer than Mr. Folgate ?** asks Esther. 

“ No ; but I have known him longer.** 

“ Emmy says Mr. Folgate loves you as if you were his 
own brother.** 

“Ah, he is a good fellow,” I say, and 1 take Miss 
Esther’s hand to lead her out of the way of two staring 
sheep that come down to seek the shade of the rushes. 

“ We must walk quicker, if you please, Mr. Keniick,** 
says Esther, whose hand I still retain. 

“dVhy are you in sueh a harry? ** I inquire, bringing 
my voice down to her own Boft;iones. “ Will Priscilla be 
cross ? ** 

“ Priscilla ! I don’t know tiiat she will.” 

Esther, it is clear, does iv>t mean to say anything 
against her sisters ; but I gradually and deftly draw from 
her quite enough to endorse my views of her positionjn 
the family ; and a strong desire to be her protector takes 
possession of me. She is a forlorn maiden in my mind. 
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from that moment a persecuted, patient, soft-ejed Ariadno 
fastened to that family rock in Beverley Crescent, and I am 
destined to rescue her. 

I lead the conversion again and again into this 
channel, until at last Esther looks up at me with her 
confiding blue eyes, and confesses that she is not so happy 
at home as she mi^ht be. 

'' But I shall soon be away from home now, though I 
don’t like leaving Emmy.” 

” Away from homo ? ” I say. 

” Yes,” she says. 

” Tell me all about it, Miss Wilton ; perhaps I may 
advise you.” 

She declines, however, to say more, and prefers to hurry 
faster and faster homewards ; but 1 beguile her with the 
imaginary stoiy of two young people ; one a boy, the other 
a girl. The boy was miserable at home, and he ran away. 
Two years afterwards he met a girl who was unhappy too. 
Upon this foundation I base a vague but romantic story of 
love and happiness. 

By-and-by I win her confidence, and she tells me she is 
going to take a situation os nursery governess. 

” But is this necessary ? ” 1 ask. 

” Priscilla says I must^go out — it is time I did some- 
thing for my living.” ^ 

Monstrous ! ” I reply, seizing in imagination the thin 
arm of that vixen spinster, c 

” I am past sixteen ; and Barbara, too, says I ought to 
b» doing something. They have procured a place for me 
at ShejBield.” 

” This must not be,’^ I say firmly ; whereupon Esther 
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looks up at me curiously, and having once commenced to 
talk freely, goes on. 

If it were not for Emmy I should be glad to go ; it 
will be BO much more independent to be away and earn 

my own living, and not be a burtlifin to anyone, and 

And here Esther breaks down with a sob. Then all my 
courage comes. I stand before her in the twilight, and 
taking her hand, say, — * 

''Oh, Esther ? my dear Esther, let that precious burthen 
be mine ! I love you with all my heart and soul ! ” 

" Let me go, Mr. Kenrick,” says Esther ; "you frighten 
me. There is some one coming across the common ; it is 
Mr. Folgate, I believe; let uil go back. I must go home.” 

She dried her dear eyes, and we hurried away together, 
my heart beating at a terrific pace, and my face burning 
with excitement. 

We neither of us spoke until we were nearly out in the 
road again ; and then I said, " Esther, you do not love 
me ! ” but I must have said this in a half-boastful spirit ; 
for Esther looked up with such a tender glance of reproach 
that 1 need not have cared to force a confession from her 
lips. It seemed to me, nevertheless, that I must hear her 
say she loved me ; that I must fix her to that confession. 

" Your story, Esther, is almost like that of the young 
lady I told you of; but she wiM happy at last because she 
loved that runaway boy. But you do not love me as she 
loved him, do you ? ” ^ 

" I do,” said Esther, quietly looking at me through her 
tears ; and then we spoke no more. We knew that qur 
destinies were fixed for ever ; and this was happiness too 
great for words. 
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How we moved onwards in the twilight like two people 
in a happy dream afraid to wake, 1 remember now, as 
though the dream had never ended! The lamps were 
flickering in the streets^hen we came to Beverley Crescent. 
I could see by a glance ^er the way that Tom Folgate had 
lighted his candles. It was quite late. How the time had 
fled ! Esther seemed nervous when I knocked at the door ; 
but the colour came back to her cheeks when the servant 
said there was only Mrs. Wilton at home. The megs ” 
had gone out to supper, and Emmy was at Mitching’s. 
Mrs. Wilton said Esther was rather late; but she only 
seemed to make the remark by the way, and she followed 
it up by inviting me to stay and have some supper. 

Need I say that I cheerfully accepted the invitation. I 
never had been so happy in my life. Mrs. Wilton told 
me several stories of her childhood, and I listened with an 
air of interest that quite wonfthe old lady’s heart. Esther 
sat near me, in a quiet, conflding manner, until at length 
there was a sharp, biting, stinging knock at the door. 
Soon afterwards Priscilla and Barbara entered, whereupon 
that happy little party of three broke up. When I wished 
everybody good night I did not forget to squeeze Esther’s 
dear little hand, nor to look fondly into her deep blue eyes, 
the windows of a true, pure, trusting, loving soul. 



CHAPTER XL 

XOTE PASSAGES, 

Foe tihe time being, my happiness was complete. Mrs. 
Wilton consented that I should be a frequent visitor at 
Beverly Crescent. Miss Priscilla treated me with the 
contempt which she considered 1 deserved. Barbara con- 
tented herself with cheating me at cards out of all my 
loose silver. Emmy patronised me in a pleasant, compli- 
mentaij way. Esther always received me with the same 
dear smile, and always looked happier when I came. 

Protected by many of the privileges of lovers, Esther 
and I wandered alone on quiet evenings down by the 
river, but generally Tom Folgate and Emmy were with us. 
Sometimes we went out on the river, and 1 call to mind 
many dreamy, happy days spent on that dear old Lindford 
water. It was such a lazy, easy-going, steady old river, 
with high banks here and there, and rushy nooks and 
feeders full of water lilies and strange weeds. 1 remember 
me sculling gently amongst this aquatic vegetation to 
gather lilies and rushes for Esther, who steered the boat 
into her favourite places. I can hear now the sliding, 
hissing sound of the boat as it carves its way through the 
tangled weeds ; and then I see a sail hauled up, and a 
youth sitting at a fair girl's feet, ftnd deftly trimming the 
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sail to suit the changing wind. 1 see the boat glide back 
again into the open river ; I hear the gentle ripples at the 
bow, making a running accompaniment to the quiet talk 
of those two happy lovers. 

Oh, what a graciou^me it was ! Did that boat gliding 
over the placid waters represent the peaceful course of our 
two lives P Or came there storm and tempest to tear that 
swelling sail and wreck the little barque ? 

I was but a boy, and she no more than a girl, in this 
dear old Lindford city ; but '' we loved with a love that 
was more than love,” and it seemed to change all things 
unto us. The experience of a cold, hard childhood, my 
early battle with the world, atooi me in good stead at this 
time. This saved me from a mere sentimental passion. 
It set me planning out the future. It trimmed the mid- 
night lamp, and kept me wakeful over the hardest tasks. 
It opened up to me new fields of study. It sharpened my 
ambition. It made me a man. 

”I can never hope,” I said to Esther, one autumn 
evening, as our boat lay among a crowd of fading lilies 
and half-browned leaves, ”to be rich; 1 can never hope 
to give you such a home os Tom Folgate will prepare for 
Emmy.” 

Esther plucked the lilies, and looked at me as much os 
to say, ” I am yours ; taketme where you will.” 

'^Emmy will have a beautiful house. Tom Folgate’s 
salary is not less than five hundred a-year.” 

I was very anxious that Esther should understand my 
position. I had learnt in the school of adversity to supple- 
ment romance with something of the practical. 

” 1 have not one hunted, though I shall have presently. 
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I cannot expect to have more than two hundred a-year. 
But that will provide us a nice little house, a tidy little 
servant, and love will give us contented hearts — eh, Esther, 
my darling ? ** 

think a hundred pounds^' a-year, Kenny, a very 
large sum. But I wish you would not talk of money ; 
I should love you just the same you had not a 
penny.” 

1 kiss her fair, white brow, gather up the great yellow 
lilies into a heap, pull taut the sail, and away we go into 
the autumn shadows. 

” We shall visit Mr. and Mrs. Folgate in their grand 
house, and like our own little cot none the less, I am sure,” 
I say. 

Then we land at the boat-house, and go home to 
Beverley Crescent arm-in-arm, renewing our speculations 
anent the fixture that is in for us. 

Latterly Tom Folgate had grown dissatisfied with his 
course of love-making; his stream not only did not run 
smoothly, it was ruffled by all kinds of sudden squalls and 
tempests. 

” Emmy,” he said to me over that last pipe which he 
smoked before going to bed, ” Emmy is a mystery, Ken. 
She is everlastingly complaining of some fellow following 
her home, or of love-letters being sent to her. Yesterday, 
she tells me, that sneak, StantcAi, had been speaking to a 
friend about making her an offer of marriage.” 

” Indeed!” I say, with much curiosity and suf- 
prise. 

VHang me, if I believe it! I*want you to help me, 

o 
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Kenny, with your opinion. You are an honest, simple- 
minded fellow, and your views will represent those just 
opposite to my own.*’ 

Tom smoked, and pushed his big right hand through 
his red curly hair. V 

**You know by this time what it is to love a 
girl?*» 

« Yes,” I reply* '' I think I do.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t love in the way you love. I have no 
business to love a girl at aU. I ought to be going about 
the world killing women rather than loving them. But 
somehow Emmy Wilton seems to have tamed all tho 
roaring lion that was rife inf’ my nature before I saw her. 
rU tell you my story some day, Kenny, and you will be 
sorry for me.** 

** I should be sorry for anything that gives you pain, 
Tom.** f. 

*'Well, I*m awfully perplexed, Ken, just now. You 
see, women who are engaged, are up to all sorts of 
manoeuvres for hurrying on the wedding-day,** 

I said '' Yes,** but I did not quite understand the drift 
of Tom’s remarks. 

“ Now it hae occurred to me, in spite of myself, that 
Emmy Wilton is working me. She wants to be married, 
and in order to huiTy the business on she tells me all sorts 
of tales to excite my jealousy, and make me fear 1 shall 
lose her, if I am not quicl^ tp name the day.** 

”Oh, Tom, a girl would not do such a thing as 
that ! ** 

” What would you think of her if she did — if you found 
out that she lied, Kenny ? ” Tom asked. 
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** I should be quite sure that she did, before I doubted 
her in thought or word.” 

”Well, I am nearly sure Emmy has told me a lie. 
What would you do, if you thought Esther had dqne the 
same by you?” ^ 

“ I would not believe it if I knew it ; I should be sure 
there was a horrible mistake somewhere.” 

am a suspicious beggar, Ken; ahd I know more 
about women than you do. I have thought Emmy 
Wilton the best and truest of them all, and under her 
influence I was becoming a steady, easy-going fellow. If 
1 found her false, I’d whistle her out of my heart with as 
little remorse as your favourite hero, Othello, cut out of 
his the image of Desdemona.” 

” To discover at last that you had been as unjust as the 
dusky soldier.” 

” Maybe, maybe,” Tom re|)lied, ” I’m a miserable 
devil, and no wonder. There’s no moral ballast in my 
composition, Kenny. I’m not even an honest fellow, in 
the proper sense of the term. I should be a thief if it 
were not for my infernal pride. I don’t do beastly mean 
things simply because I’m too proud. If it were not for 
my pride, I should be a liar and anything else that is 
contemptible.” 

” Nonsense, Tom ; you are cyjjical to-night.” 

** I believe you are an honest, plucky, good fellow, Ken; 

but for the rest of the world, between ourselves, I believe 

* 

everybody else is a rogue, and Tom Folgate as big a quack 
as any other fellow. There ! good night, dear hoy ; we’ 11^ 
rosumo this subject at some future time. Good night, 
Kenny ! ” 

Q a 
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Just as I was going to bed I noticed upon the mantel- 
shelf of my sitting-room a letter which had come through 
the post. It was directed in an easy-flowing lady’s hand. 
I opened it ; and inside the envelope was written, “ With 
Miss Julia Belmont’s 4dnd regards.” The contents con- 
sisted of a circular, in which it was announced that the 
following Monday would be the last of the present season 
at the Theatre ftoyal, Lindford, upon which occasion the 
performances would be for the benefit of Miss Julia 
Belmont, who would appear in two of her most successful 
characters, supported by the full strength of the company. 

The next morning I wrote a glowing paragraph, in 
which I drew the attention of the readers of the ^'Lindford 
Herald ” to the important histrionic announcement which 
appeared in our advertising columns that week ; and, 
when this had duly passed the critical eye of Mr. Noel 
Stanton, I called upon Mi^s Belmont. 

1 found the lady in a loose morning-dress, with her arm 
in a sling. 

** Oh, it is nothing,” she said, as I looked at her with 
an air of sympathetic inquiry. ”But I might have 
killed myself, sir, for all you would have known of the 
matter.” 

” 1 have been so much engaged lately,” I stammered. 

” No doubt. Studying the violin ? ” she asked, 
smiling. 

No,” I said. ** I|aye you had an accident Miss 
Belmont f ” 

” Struck my arm against a nail in Constance. It is 
nearly well now; but I give it rest in the daytime.” 

” I am veiy sony,’« I said. 
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Sony it is nearly well ? ” Miss Belmont replied, look- 
ing at me arclily. 

Very sorry you had. on accidont/| I said quietly. I 
felt rather uncomfortable in presence of her sparkling grey 
eye. * 

<< Well, sir, sit down. 1 have been thinking about you 
every day, wondering if I had offended you.” 

I assured Miss Belmont that it would be impossible she 
could offend me. She said she was glad to hear it, because, 
truth to teU, she would be more sony to offend me than 
anyone in the world. 

Of course 1 felt highly flattered at this, and I, no doubt, 
looked all I felt. When she asked me in what way I had 
been so much engaged, 1 told her of my increased studies ; 
1 spoke of Mr. Mitching’s party, I alluded to the Fitz- 
waltons ; but, somehow jor other, I said nothing about 
Esther Wilton. My short experience of being in love was 
sufficient for me to understand that it would hardly be 
wise to talk to Miss Belmont about Esther; and yet I 
nearly did so, over and over again. 

By a deftly-worded addition to the paragraph in the 
Herald,*’ stating that Miss Belmont had recovered from 
the effects of what might have been a serious accident, 
which happened to her whilst performing the other evening 
in King Johi, some extra interest was felt in the lady’s 
benefit ; and there was a crowded house in consequence, 
Uphill graciously condescending to take several boxes. 
The Fitzwaltons were amongst the Uphills, and they had 
Mr. Noel Stanton with them. ' The Mitchings were Down- 
i)ills ; but Mrs. Mitching outshone ^her fashionable rivals 
of both cliques, and sat like a queen in her customary sea 
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af mudiTi. The Wiltons were neither Uphills nor Down- 
hills. I had the honour of sitting between Esther and 
Miss Barbara, while Tom Folgate sat near Emmy, and was 
expected to pay particular attention to Miss Priscilla. 

How vividly the littfe theatre crops up in my memory : 
a little stuffy place, not half so big as the Olympic. It 
had been redecorated. You could smell the size and glue 
and paste of the paper and paint that had been dabbed on 
the front of the dress-circle. New muslin curtains had 
been tacked over the two dress-boxes on the stage. Tho 
proscenium was adorned with florid studies of tragedy and 
comedy ; and the light of th^ chandelier glimmered upon a 
circle of young loves on the ceiling. The gallery was very 
noisy. It entertained the house for some time with running 
comments upon the ladies and gentlemen in the boxes ; it 
let its playbills fall over into the gas, and quarrelled about 
front seats. The pit was redolent of sawdust and orange- 
peel; and ginger-beer was ireely indulged in by the 
younger portion of the occupants. In the dress-circle 
everybody waa radiant. Many faces shone with a ruddy 
country polish ; many dauisels in those days at Lindford 
preferred this healthy gloss to / the powder-toned com- 
plexions of very high society. I remember what a show 
there was of flresh bright girls, and how the bucks of 
Lindford came out in white waistcoats and snowy shirt- 
fionts. I thought it was quite a grand and festal scene, 
and I was happy beyond description. 

It was a merry play,^2%s Taming of the Shrew , — and 
^e all laughed and enjoyed ourselves immensely, except 
when Miss Belmont, at the dose, delivered a farewell 
address. The whole theatre seemed inclined to urge the 
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young lady to stay on the promise of their attendance every 
night. But that was in a moment of ezeitemez^ and 
Julia Belmont knew how transient this'is measured 
at the close of the week by the pecuniary outlay of a 
country town in theatrical amusen!^nts. 

1 thought the fair actress’s eyes wandered to. the box in 
which 1 sat ; and indeed she told me the next day that she 
had seen me. I called to say good-bye, and 1 found her quite 
moved. She said her reception the night before had much 
affected her ; Lindford had been so good to her. She had 
never felt sensations of regret at leaving any place before. 
Would I write to her, and let her know how 1 got on in 
the world ? My progress would have a special interest for 
lier. I had been very kind to her, and she never forgot 
kindness. Her voice trembled slightly when she said this, 
and there was a little choking feeling in my throat that 
prevented me from making '•anything like a lively or 
cheerful reply. 1 could not say you overrate my little acts 
of courtesy. I could not say I have felt it an honour that 
you condescended to accept my little acts of service. I 
could say nothing. 1 should like to have taken her into 
my confidence about the girl in the lama frock ; but I 
could not help feeling that this would prove uninteresting 
to her. At last she said, ** Well, good-bye, Mr. Kenrick,” 
and put out her hand. I shook it warmly, looked into her 
eyes, and said, Good-bye, Miss Belmont; I hope we 
shall see you back in Lindford soon.” She looked at me 
very earnestly, and by some extraordinary influence that 
seemed to be mutual in its action, our heads were drawn 
close together, and when 1 left the house it was with a 
kiss on my lips, and a mental kiild of dizziness that made 
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me fed stupid. It seemed as if I was playing tlie part of 
a villain to the actress, and that of a *'gay deceiver ” to 
the girl in the lama ih>ck : but we are over-sensitive about 
a kiss in these young days of love making, and we 
exaggerate the importai]^ of faltering voices and moist 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TUB SFINSTEBS AND THEIB PllETTY 8ISTEB. 

Before Miss Julia Belmont has turned her back upon 
Lindford, I hud myself in that restless but determined 
mood which brings hot-headed youth into the presence of 
sober expectant parents, solibiting the honour and extreme 
gratification of being permitted to provide for their 
daughters. 

In this state of mind I propose to Tom Folgate that 
he shall accompany me on a formal visit to Mrs. 
Wilton. 

What for, Kenny, my boy ? says Tom. 

am going to ask her to let me and Esther be 
engaged.” 

** It’s a serious business, Kenny,’ ’ says Tom, thrusting 
his big hands into his pockets, and looking curiously 
at me. 

1 always notice his hair when I am talking to Tom ; it 
sticks up like a plume over his forehead — a red waving 
plume. Nature evidently intesaded Tom for a very hand- 
some nigger, and then changed its mind and made him 
white. He has thick lips, and his hair is one mass* of 
little curls all cliinbing up into that tuft on the top. 
But he is a manly, noble-looking fellow, and I feel as 
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if I could go tlnough the world with him and bo his 
lieutenant. 

When he says, ^^It’s a serious business, Kenny,” that 
bushy lock of hair nods warningly, and I watch it with 
modest respect. 

** Do you think I shall bo refused ? ” 

Can’t say. Sloe’s a devilish pretty girl, Kenny; so 
round, and plump, and happy-looking.” 

** Oh, she is, Tom ! ” I exclaim. 

And when do you think of being married f ’ 

** I don’t know. How much will it cost ? ” 

** A lot, my boy; but it will be cheaper marrying Esther 
than Emmy.” 

Will it?” 

** Emmy’s got grander notions. She goes in for doing 
the swell.” 

I have always had a sort*of fear of Emmy ; I stand in 
awe of her now.” 

You can’t many and set up a house under, say; two 
hundred pounds.” 

Indeed ! Well, I haven’t as many shillings.” 

That’s awkward,” Tom says ; and I repeat, ’ ” That’s 
awkward.” 

And how are you going to keep a wife, Kenny ? ” 

‘‘Keep her I” • 

“Yes.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ What’s your income ? ” 

^ About a hundred a year.” 

“ That’s no good, my boy.” 

“Is it not?” • 
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'^Then 111 get more — two hundred, three, five if 
necessary.*’ 

“ That’s tho way to say it, Ken— spoken like a man ! 
Bravo, Kenny! Come along ;flet us go and see the old 
lady.” 

Wo go. I pull my hat firmly upon my head and take 
Tom’s arm with a fixed and settled resolution to win a 
home for Esther Wilton. 

"Who is that?” I ask, when we are nearly on the 
threshold of the Wiltons. 

" That swell who has just left the house ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" Mr. Howard, a rich young gentleman whom Emmy is 
anxious that Esther should marry. They say he’s worth 
five thousand a-year.” 

1 hate tiie fellow immediately, with a fierce hatred, and 
begin to dislike Miss Emmy, too. 

" Does Esther care for the fellow ? ” 

"Not a bit,” says Tom. "But he’s a well-looking, 
gentlemanly person.*^ 

" Oh, you think sol I don’t.” 

" Of course not,” Tom replies ; and by this time we are 
on the doorstep. 

Mrs. Wilton is alone, fortunately or unfortunately, I 
hardly know which. 

Tom takes me in, and zfiakes an excuse to leave us 
alone. 

I say boldly what my business is. Mrs. Wilton is not 
surprised, but she weeps. I suppose it is proper to weep 
under these circumstances. She says it reminds her of 
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her own youthful days. Her first husband was about my 
age when first she was engaged to him. But we are both 
too young, she says, and she cites her experience on the 
question. 

1 urge that all I wish Cs that she should sanction my 
visits and permit us to be engaged, if her daughter is 
willing. I own tha^ I am not rich, but hint that I have 
hopes of rising in my profession. 

She has no opinion of newspaper people, she says. It 
was one of those gentlemen who once visited the late Mr. 
Wilton, and dinnk himself into the workhouse. News- 
paper persons and actors she fears even more than musicians 
and betting men. 

I say there are glorious exceptions, and mention some 
great names among journalists. 

She does not doubt that 1 shall get on, because ey&ty- 
body says so; but there’s Mi*? Howard,, now; he’s rich, 
and a gentleman. 

‘^Mr. Howard ! ” I exclaim. “You would not, I sup- 
pose, influence your daughter’s choice, even if she sdected 
a poor man in preference to a rich one ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Eenrick. But it’s good to have money ; it is 
hard struggling without it.’* 

' And then Mrs. Wilton weeps again, and complains that 
hers is a trying situation. ' 

1 say that 1 will not press her to do anything which her 
judgment does not approve. ** Will she give me leave to 
hope that, if I prove myself worthy of Esther, 1 may have 
the family’s consent to many her some day ? 

Yes, she will give me her word to that extent, she says. 
1 kiss her hand just as Enfiny enters. 
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“Well, Mr. Kenrick, and how are you, sir?*' says 
this dark beauty, looking first at me and then at her 
mother. 

“Very well indeed, thank you,“ I say, rising, and 
returning her look with as muoh defiance as I can muster. 

“ I hope you have recovered from the excitement of tho 
farewell benefit ? “ 

“ Yes, thank you. Miss Wilton.” 

“ And I suppose Miss Belmont has gone for good ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ You will be very lonely now.” 

She says this just as my own darling comes in — -just as 
Esther comes smiling up *to me, and gives me her hand, 
with a pleasant “ How do you do, Mr. Kenrick ? ” 

“ Why do you think I shall bo lonely, Miss Emmy ? ” I 
ask, blushing slightly, much to my annoyance. 

“You will have no onetto play duets with you now,” 
Emmy replies. 

“ I vexy rarely played duets with Miss Belmont.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were a constant visitor there,” she 
replies, carelessly ; and then she turns round to greet Tom 
Folgate, who comes in with Priscilla, and we are quite a 
family party now. 

“ Will you come and give us a little music, Emmy ? ” 
Tom says. 

He always coaxes her away into the drawing-room if 
he can. 

“ No, thank you, Tom ; not now.” 

“ Do ! ” says Tom. 

“ I would rather not. Ask Mr. Kenrick ; he is a great 
performer.” 
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**I can bear Kenny perform at homo/’ Tom replies. 
** Chme, Emmy ; do ! *’ 

Yes, come and play something, Emmy/’ says Esther, 
in a soft, low voice. ' 

^*No, thank you, I will^not,” she replies, taking some 
work from a basket and sitting down to sew. 

Tom looks savage, as if he would like to stamp his feet 
and say, Hang it ! *you shall play.” And Emmy glances 
at him tauntingly, as much as to say, Be angry, if you 
like ; ” and then the next minute she looks lovingly up at 
him, and says, Come here, Tom ; 1 want to talk to you,” 
whereupon he is by her side, subdued and interested* 

Priscilla orders Esther to go and fetch ” that book” oif 
the sideboard. She does not ask her to be good enough 
to go and bring it, she commands her as if she were a 
menial. I hate Priscilla. She is fifty if fihe is a day ; her 
shoulders are high, she mincer in her gait^ and afteots a 
simpering smile. 

Esther has fetched the book ; it is the wrong one. 

”You stupid girl,” says Priscilla, ”if it was possible 
to bring the wrong one, of course you would do it ; go and 
get the other one.” 

Esther goes, and I am boiling over with rage. Why 
doesn’t Mrs. Wilton prevent these elder daughters from 
domineering over the youngest, and prettiest, and best of 
{hem all ? 

The second book is the rig];it one. 

” Now just go and put my dressing-table in order,’* 
sayi^ Priscilla. 

” And bring mo my worked slippers,” says Barbara, 
the fat, and gross, and bouncing sister. 
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Estlier obeys meekly as if notbing unusual is occurring^ 
and 1 am in agony. 1 look at Mrs. Wilton^ she is dozing 
on the sofa. Tom and Emmy are talking with their heads 
close together in the window. Napoleon on a white horse 
is crossing the Alps at the oilier end of the room. A 
great flabby-looking cat is trying to get upon Priscilla’s 
bony knees. And 1 am alone with my rage and passion. 

Esther returns with Barbara’s Bli{>p6rs (Barbarian’s 
slippers, 1 say to myself). I look at her with all the love 
and sympathy I can. She returns me a timid glance, and 
is gone. Nobody speaks to me, and I wish I were gone 
too; but 1 make desperate, fierce, burning resolutionB 
whilst I am sitting there ghzing at Napoleon crossing the 
Alps. 1 will be revenged on Priscilla. Barbara shall 
suffer for her brutality. The fairy shall come and take my 
Cinderella to the balL I will be the prince, and the 
slipper shall fit Esther. • 

1 get up and say I think 1 must go. 

Won’t you stay and have some tea ? ” ,Miss Emmy 
asks. 

I say, No, thank you,” undecidedly. 

** Oh yes, Kenny, you’ll stay,” says Tom. 

” We shall have tea in a few minutes,” Emmy adds. 

” Thank you, I will stay,” I reply. 

I sit there looking at Napoleon still ; but I am thinking 
of Estlior at the degrading ocoupation of putting her eldest 
Bister’s dressing-table in order.# 

Tea comes at last, and Esther has to put hassocks foi 
Priscilla’s and Barbara’s feet. If anything is wanting pn 
the table they do not ring the beU for the servant, but 
order Esther to get this or that, or fetch this or the other, 
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until my tea nearly chokes me. Tom notices my uneasi- 
ness, and at last says, **Miss Estlier will get no tea, shall I 
ring the bell ? ” 

“ No thank you,” saytf Priscilla, tartly, ” I will go my- 
self. It is coming to a psetty pass if it is too much trouble 
for the younger members of the family to wait upon their 
elders.” 

” Oh, it is no double,” says Esther, getting up in a 
hurry. 

”Oh, yes it is,” says Miss Priscilla. ''lean ga; pray 
sit down.” 

" I did not know Miss Priscilla admitted that she was 
any one’s elder here,” says Tom, testily. 

" Tom ! — Mr. Folgate, don’t be rude,” says Emmy, 
looking half approvingly, half in remonstrance, at Tom. 

"Mr. Folgate, I thought you would have known better,” 
says Barbara, glancing daggers and toasting-forks and hot- 
cups-of-tea-in-your-face at me. 

" There, there ; pray do not let us have a disturbance,” 
says Mrs. Wilton, at last; and Miss Priscilla is heard 
angrily rating Esther outside the door. They both enter 
the next moment, Esther struggling evidently to keep back 
her tears, Miss Priscilla curling up her narrow, bony-look- 
ing nose, and crowding her shoulders up, and taking her 
seat with an air of injured kinocenoe, laughable to behold, 
if one were not so desperately annoyed. If she were a 
man I would kick her in 4(he public street, I think ; but 
that would not be right. Never do to kick Esther’s 
relation. 

I explain to Tom my feelings upon this point when we 
get home. He says thdre is a brother whom I can kick, 
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if I like — a brotker wbo has not so much compunction as 
1 have about relationship — a brother who ki<^ his wife> 
Esther’s sister-in-law — a wretched, drunken brother, who 
has spent thousands that ought to' have belonged to those 
two girls. The old woman will die a beggar yet, if she 
does not mind. A house divided against itself, and a 
mother giving way to those who don’t care for her, and 
neglecting the youngest who do. That old woman would 
lay down her life for her drunken son, and go through 
any amount of misery at the command of those two megs, 
as Nixon calls the spinsters; and here are these two 
splendid girls, worth their weight in gold — damn it, 
Kenny, it makes me mad to see &e old fool ! ” 

Tom is very angry. 

I say Emmy does not seem to be put upon. 

** No ; she can take care of herself,” Tom says. ** And 
a most tantalising, puzzling youRg lady she is too.” 

I look for an explanation. 

Ah, never mind now,” Tom replies; ''let us have* a 
cigar,’ and go to bed, Kenny. It’s a bad world.” 

We smoke and talk upon all sorts of subjects. Tom 
says very few people are properly mated. " Look at 
iMitchings, for instance. Mrs. M. cares nothing about Mr. 
Magnificence in spectacles.” I say, " Nonsense, Tom.” 
lie replies that ho knows the wbrld, and he knows what 
women are. " Then, there are the Fitzwaltons. Mrs. F. 
is a regular spitfire.” 1 say shid is a pretty, agreeable 
woman. Tom says she’s a fiery, arrogant woman ; and if 
she had any respect for her husband, wouldn’t she stop the ' 
vagaries of that sister of hers. He insists that very few 
married people are happy, and for ids own part he does 

u 
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not thiiik lie should be happy himself if ho were married. 
He hates women. They are a hollow, painted lot. Of 
course there may be exceptions. The proverbs of every 
country depict women as deceivers, slanderers, liars. Pro- 
verbs are the experience of the many. There must be 
truth in proverbs that agree with proverbs all over the 
world. 1 say ho is a cruel cynic. He says he knows 
that ; but I tell him he loves Emmy Wilton, nevertheless ; 
and he says he knows that too. 

Then we drift into other topics, and separate for the 
night. I know which is Esther’s room. There is a light 
in it. I see it from zny window, and I watch it until it 
disappears, making all the while a thousand resolutions to 
rescue Esther from the thraldom of her spinster sisters. 

Acting upon one of these resolutions, I consider it 
necessary to sit up all night and read vigorously. It is 
desirable that 1 should if^ad solid books for the purposes 
of high-class journalism. 1 take up Burton, and read witli 
all my might, making at the same time ample notes, moro 
particularly upon chapter the sixth, concerning which 1 
begin to think I am in a position to offer an opinion. It 
is daylight before I have completed my notes, with mar- 
ginal comments in prose and verse, upon Arria with Foetus, 
Artemisia with Mausoleus, Eubenius Celer with his lovely 
Ennea, Orpheus with Etbjdice. I go to bed and dream 
that Burton has been called upon to mention to future 
ages the fi^ciiy and increasing happiness of Christopher 
and Esther. 1 wake to find that I have overslept myself, 
and missed an important meeting at the Guildhall, which 
I ought to have attended. I rush off without my break- 
fast, get there in the middle of an address upon the 
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Bonitaiy condition of Lindford, and proceed to transfer it in 
Harding’s liierogljphica to that other note-book which is 
the properiy of my magnificent employer, George Mitching, 
Esq. Somehow I fancy it is a stupid world, and this 
notion is not removed when i have written out for the 
printer a true and particular account of that most prosy 
meeting at Guildhall. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

WHICH OUGHT TO BE PUBLISHED IN BELLAS LIFE,” 

It was an eventful day, that upon whicli I left my 
home without breakfast after a night With Burton. 

Latterly, Mr. Noel Stanton^ had been much less con- 
siderate in his dealings with me than formerly. He had 
strained his authority over mo to such an extent that tb*' 
^'Lindford Herald” oiHce was not the paradise it had 
been. 

On this day in particular hS was excessively rude to me, 
not to say insulting and tyrannical ; and I regret to say 
that his arbitrary and ungentlemanly conduct towards me 
Jbrouglit us into a serious personal encounter with him. 

1 see my old friend and enemy now ; I coimt him a 
friend to this day and esteem him ; and what possessed 
him to provoke that combat in those past days is still to 
me one of those enigmas which time does not solve. Tom 
Folgate said it arose out of a double jealous feeling- 
jealousy at my progress in journalism, and jealousy of my 
familiarity with the Fitzwalfbns. He was sweet on Miss 
Birt, and no doubt, Tom said. Miss Birt had played me oif 
agSinst him, to make him the more earnest and prompt 
in his declarations. . Tom insisted that this was the 
common practice of nearly all young ladies. However 
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that may he does not matter now. Nothing could warrant 
Mr. Noel Stanton’s conduct on this memorable day. 

The editorial and reporting departments of the renowned 
** Lindford Herald ** were dose by St. Martin’s Church. 
They were only separated from the churchyard by a ni row 
road that led tO the river beyond. My room was the first 
on entering the building. Next to thw was Mr. Stanton’s 
office; and here the literary department ended, shut ofC 
from the front portion of the building by Mr. Mitching’s 
bedrooms and other apartments of his private residence. 
On this memorable day aforesaid 1 entered my room, and 
after transcribing certain of those siiorthand notes anent 
the sanitary condition, of Lindford, I went to pay my 
respects to Mr. Noel Stanton. 

My room was a very poor place. The furniture con- 
sisted of two chairs and a desk, a map of the county, threo 
paper-weights, a metal inksd'and, a paste-pot, a piece ci 
cocoa-nut matting, a window-sill full of old newspapers,* 
the window itself filled in with a gable of the old church 
and half a gravestone. 

Mr. Noel Stanton’s room was a drawing, dining-room, 
and library to mine — Buckingham Palace to a shanty. 
A set of bookshelves filled with a variety of works of 
r(?fcrcnce ; a carpet and hearthrug, paper-basket, two easj^ 
chairs, handsome fender and^fire-irons, a leather-covered 
library table, and a leather-covered seat to match, upon 
which seat and at which table sat Mr. Noel Stanton, looking 
up through his light, thin-rimmed spectacles at a newspaper 
which he held high up, >vhil6 he leaned back luxurious^, 
letting the scarlet tassel of his brilliant smoking-cap dangle 
over the back of that handsome Idhther seat. It was q^uito 
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a picture this room, mth the editor in it; and until within 
the last few days it had never entered my conceited imagina- 
tion to think for a moment that some day I might sit in 
as grand a room and with as much authority. 

Mr. Noel Stanton was Something more than editor of 
the Herald ” — he* took a share of the reporting when 
tliis feature of the ^pcal -work predominated. This was a 
condescension on his part which was highly appreciated by 
Mr. Mitching, and was of importance to me. Upon this 
never-to-be-forgotten day it had been arranged that I 
should attend at the Guildh^l and Mr. Noel Stanton at 
the Castle, where there was a special magisterial meeting. 

''Well, how did the magistrates get on?” said Mr 
Stanton, when I entered his room. 

" I don’t know ; I had a narrow escape this morning of 
missing the Guildhall meeting,” I replied. 

" What Guildhall meeting? ” said Mr. Stanton, laying 
down "The Times,” and looking at me in a haughty 
manner through his spectacles. 

" The sanitary'^ business,” I reply, shortly. 

"Hang the sanitary business! What did the magis- 
trates do at the Castle ? ” 

" I don’t know. Have you not been there, Mr. 
Stanton?’* 

"I been there, sir! No, lirj I have 'not been there, 
Mr. Stanton.’ ” 

" You were to have gone,** I say, as calmly as I can. 

" Nothing -of the kind. I was not to have gone, sir,” 
he Replies, mockingly. 

" I understood so,” I say. 

" Understood so ? Humbug, sir — all humbug f ” . 
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He rises angrily from his seat, and repeats,, ‘‘Hum- 
bug, sir ! ” all the time scowling at me through his 
spectacles. 

I go for the diary, which is kept in my room. I show 
him in his own handwriting, ‘^Castle meeting, N. S.,*' 
“Guildhall, at 10, C. K.” These are the arrangements 
for the day, duly initialed by himself. ^ 

“ It’s a lie, sir — a forgery ! ” he says, getting very red 
in the face. 

I think to myself he is not half a head taller than I am, 
and certainly no stronger. It flashes through my mind 
also that I had many a figl^ at Stoneyfield when I was a 
very little fellpw. 

“V/hat do you mean, Mr. Stanton?” I ask, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Mean ! You are a conceited puppy and a liar, sir ! ” 

“ Watch your opponent’s lye ” occurs to me as one of 
the golden rules of pugilistic Stoneyfield j have a firm guard 
as another ; and hit out well from the shoulder whenever 
there is an opening, as a third. I plant my right foot 
well down, and get ready for a rapid guard as I say, “And 
you are another, sir, if it comes to that ! ” 

“ Leave the room, you scoundrel?” screams Mr. Stanton, 
“ or I’ll pitch you out of the window.” 

He rushes towards mo. I ]Put up my right-hand guard, 
and stand as firm as a rock. 

“ Better take off your spectacles,” I say, coolly. 

“ You wretched cur ! ” he screams, acting on my sug- 
gestion at the same time. * 

“ Pooh ! ” I say. “ You are a greater ass than I took 
you for.” 
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My temerity seems boundless. I don’t care for forty 
thousand Stantons or forty thousand Heralds” at that 
moment. 

Again he rashes towards mo. When he is within 
striking distance, his face being conveniently accessible, I 
let out with my right well from the shoulder. He staggers, 
but recovers himself, and plunges at me again. 1 then 
release my left lightly, and down he goes with his head in 
the paper-basket. 

1 keep my eyes weU upon him. He rises to his feet. 
1 put up my left-hand guard, ready to exercise my right. 
Instead of coming on again, my opponent seizes a chair, 
and throws it at me with all his might. Fortunately, it 
only grazes my head, and goes smash into the bookshelves. 
But this unexpected onslaught flurries me a little, and I 
find myself on the floor, with 'the editorial fingers in my 
necktie, and the editorial lip% uttering murderous threats. 
I curl my legs round the dastard. We roll over and over. 
1 feel myself getting the worst of this new phase of the 
battle. With a sudden exercise of all my strength, I get 
uppermost once more, and plant my knee upon his chest. 
His hold upon my throat relaxes. He tries to speak. I 
seize him firmly by the neck, and then let him say what 
he has to say. 

“ I give in ! I give ' in ! ® I cry you mercy ! ” he gasps. 
I release him, and we both get up — ^he with serious marks 
of the conflict between hk eyes — I feeling a little sore 
about the throat, but otherwise unhurt. 

•Just as I am leaving the room he rushes at me from 
behind, seizes the tails of my new blue frock coat, and 
tears them from one sMe to the other. When I turn 
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round upon Lim lie confronts me with a pair of shears 
and a bleeding mouth, and I hear footsteps entering 
my room. 

I shut the editorial door, seat myself at my own desk, 
and receive Mr. Hitching. • 

Good morning, Kenrick,” says Mr. Hitching. ‘‘Is Mr. 
Stanton in ms room ? 

My reply was more in Mr. Stanton’s interest than my 
own. It came out instantly, justifying the epithet which 
the editor had applied to mo ton minutes before. 

“ No, sir ; he has just stepped out.” 

I said this loudly, that Mr. Stanton might hear me, and 
remain quiet. 

My reply was unjustifiable. I believe it was my first 
lie ; if not, it was certainly the first impudent, 'lirect one I 
had ever told. 

Mr. Hitching was satisfiedf If ho had gone into Mr. 
Stanton’s room, I should have looked foolish indeed. It 
is a wonder to me that Mr. Stanton did not convict me on 
the spot. He used this incident against me on the next 
day. 

“ Will you come in and dine witn us to-morrow, Mr. 
Konrick P Mrs. Hitching will be pleased to see you. We 
shall dine immediately after church, Master Kenrick. As 
it is Communion Sunday, W9 shall be out half an hour 
later than usual, as you are aware.” 

The pompous gentleman looked at me under his gold- 
rimmed glasses, pursed up his lips, said “ I think we are 
beginning to appreciate you, eh, eh. Master K. ? ” and 
bade me good morning; whereupon, Mr. Stanton hurried 
out — ^not to follow Mr. Hitching, but to seek an artist 
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friend, as I afterwards discovered, and get him to paint 
out certain blue marks about his eyes, certain marks of my 
proficiency in .the art of self-defence, for which I was 
heartily sorry. 

At the same time I cannot disguise from myself that I 
e:^pcriencod something like pleasant sensations of victory. 
I had been assailed in a cowardly fashion. My oppo- 
nent was a bigger and an older man ; but I could have 
thrashed a couple of Stantons easily, if tliey had been 
equally ignorant of those few leading rules of the 

noble art.” I had fought scores of boys at Stoneyfield, 
fought them upon the honourable rules of the ring; 
no kicking, no hitting when a fellow's down, and fair 
play generally 

Wliile Mr. Stanton went to his artist, I went home 
and changed my coat, and in the evening I entertained 
Tom Folgate and Fitzwaltoiv with a fiill account of the 
battle. 

1 had to show them my guard. I had to exhibit how, 
when Stanton ** came at me wild,” I let drive with my 
right. It must have taken me hours to satisfy the curiosity 
of these two friends. Fitzwalton would be Stanton, and 
go through the whole thing like a play, rushing at me 
wild, as he said, and making me let out with my riglit. 
Then he would pretend to get up and throw the chair at 
me, and get me down and roll over, letting me kneel on 
his chest, Tom Folgate all the time laughing and holding 
his sides, and flourishing his hair-plume with intense de- 
light. Fitzwalton would go through the whole fight, 
would cry, ”I give in,” am vanquished,” and pretend 
to tear my coat; then he ^ould imitate the pompous arrival 
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of old Mitching, and moke me repeat what I had said to 
him. And, finally, he would sit down, and laugh, and 
vow it was the best thing he had ever heard of. 

I was quite a hero on this Saturday night ; but every 
now and then I felt very sorry for poor Mr. Stanton, who 
was sitting at home with his wounded face and his wounded 
pride. I pictured him sitting there moo^ly, unhappy, and 
fretful, and 1 wished I had not mentioned his humiliation 
to Folgato and Fitzwalton. 

My fancy-picture, however, did not do justice to Mr. 
Noel Stanton, who was busily preparing on this Saturday 
night a letter to Mr. Mitching, detailing my scoundrelly 
conduct, and painting me in the character of a would-be 
assassin. On the next day, when I was sitting with tlie 
Mitchings at dessert, this letter arrived. Mr. Noel Stanton 
knew well enough when we should be comfortable and 
happy over our wine, and heP timed the delivery of his 
letter accordingly. 

Mr. Mitching opened it, fixed it through his gold- 
rimmed glasses, and balanced them on his nose at it, 
scowled at it, coughed at it, and looked exceedingly sur- 
prised at it. 

“ What is the matter, George ? ” said Mrs. Mitching. 

I shall be sorry for you to know, my dear ; you above 
everybody.” 

Dear me ! Something dreadful ! ” said the lady, with 
a sarcastic smile. 

” It is dreadful,” said Mitching, looking at me. 

Give mo the letter,” said Mrs. Mitching. 

''No, my dear, 1 would rather not! it is a serious 
charge against Mr. Kenrick.” 
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The old gentleman laid down liis glasses as he said this, 
and seemed to be preparing himself for the deliveiy of an 
oration ; but ^Irs. Hitching cut down bis ::^pirations very 
summarily. 

“Don’t be silly, George, and don’t make a speech until 
I have seen what it is all about.” 

The lady took the letter, read it, and deliberately said 
she did not believe it. 

“ Don’t you, indeed ! ” exclaimed Mr. Hitching. “ Dear 
me. 

“No I do not, dear mo,” said Mrs. ^'^Vohing, in a 
mocking voice. “And if it were true, me story might 
have kept until Monday.” ^ 

“But Mr. Stanton heard Mr. Mitching invite me here to- 
day,” I said, for I soon guessed what the letter was about, 

“Then it is positively mean to send that note at this 
time,” she said. “Never laind it now, Mr. Kenrick; it 
can rest until to-morrow. One story is good until another 
is told.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mitching: I was not in the wrong, 
I assure you.” 

“I quite beliovo you,’* she said; but Mr. Mitching 
looked grave, and said it was a very unfortunate occur- 
rence. 

And so it was to all appearance on the next day ; for it 
compelled mo to resign my engagement on the “ Lindford 
xierald.” Mrs. Mitching lyas on my side, and begged me 
to stay; old Mitching himself thought Mr. Stanton might 
overlook the matter, and 1 believe he would have done so, 
but from the moment that Mitching said one of us must 
certainly resign, I resigned, and held to it. I told 
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CHAPTER XIT. 


FAMILY CmriCISM— A CHAFIES BY THE WAY, CHIEFLY 
ON SOME '‘signs OF THE XIMES.” 

Foe some special reasons, best known to herself, my 
wife is particularly silent with regard to the latest instal* 
ment of these particulars of my life. Perhaps she is 
thinking about the engagement of our youngest daughter 
with Mr. Felton. Since I obtained for that gentleman the 
living at Hallow, to which* he was appointed last month, 
our reverend Mend is less attentive to Cissy. Mrs. 
Eenrick went so far as to suggest, the other day, that he 
intended to break off the match. I confess that I have 
noticed some slight change in Mr. Fdton’s manner ; but 
this may be set down to increased spiritual and temporal 
responsibilities. While I am tbinTring what might be the 
effect of any coolness on Mr. Felton’s part towards Cissy, 
my two girls come into «!my study, and the following 
conversation ensues 

Bess. Well, father, and how do you like the family 
contribution to “Christopher Eenrick.” 

, Myself. 1 think the extra chapters are interesting. I 
hope they will not confuse the reader in his estimate of the 
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Bess. Your audience, sir, can easily avoid that. The 
reader may skip these extra chapters. 

Cissy. 1 should certainly skip them, if I ^ere what 
pa c^s an outsider. 

Bess. It is a good thing to knpw how to skip judiciously. 
Some of Mudie’s readers must be adepts in the art. That 
terrible ‘‘Woman in White,*' how much' one skipped 
there to get at the engrossing secret. * 

Cissy. You should read the “The Moonstone; that is 
the best of Wilkie Collins's books, and you really need 
not skip much there. The characters are well drawn, and 
it is delightfully romantic to have those Indians coming 
upon the scene so mysteriously. 

Myself. You did not skip “ The Epicurean," I dare be 
bound, Bess, nor “ Esmond," nor tho stories in that volume 
of De Quincy, which I observed in your hand the other 
day. o 

Cissy. No, pa; I could read those without skipping. 
It is like having the nightmare to read De Quincy, for all 
that; but I skipped “Ivanhoe,” which you praiso so 
much, and “ Tho Antiquary," and “ Felix Holt." 

Bess. Felix Holt is a bore — ^Adam Bede turned into a 
politician, and a Radical, too— insufferable, but a fine 
book, nevertheless ; and “ Romola " is a classic that will 
live for ages. I agree with»Cissy about Scott ; he gives 
you too much upholstery — Cleaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. His descriptions are inventories. 

Myself. Who would be an author, even a great author, 
if this bo the fate of the best and proudest, to be tpm 
piecemeal by a couple of chattering girls? And what do 
you say to our Mend Christophs? 
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Bess. He is a very amusing young gentleman, and 
more especially, perliaps, now that he is fajrly in love. 1 
still prefer the actress to Miss Wilton. 

Cissy. Oh, Bessie! A designing thing, evidently. 
Miss Belmont! The ‘‘piegs** are great fun, I think. 
Fancy Miss Priscilla thinking Christopher wanted to see 
her. 1 have had a letter from Tom. He had no notion, 
pa, that you were so well up in the mysteries of the art 
of self-defence. Yesterday he was hunting with Lord 
Melville’s hounds, and the BelVs Life chapter was discussed 
over dinner. Lord M. said it was a pity the story did not 
treat of a higher grade of society than that of newspaper 
fellows and actors. 

Mysele. Indeed! Lord Melville’s grandfather was a 
soap-boiler ; but go on, my child. 

Cissy. That is all, papa. 

a 

Enter Mrs. Keneick. 

Mysele. I thought I heard a carriage drive up ? 

Mrs. Keneick. Yes ; your Mend, Father Ellis, as you 
insist upon calling him (though there is no more strenuous 
opponent of the Homish Church) has called. He says he 
intends to spend the evening with you. Shall he come 
up. • 

Mysele. By all means ; and if he be conversationally 
indined, he shall contribute to our extra chapters. 

Mrs. Keneick. 1 wish all your chapters were at an end 
my dear. 

Myself. Is that for publication, or only for the author’s 
private ear 
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Mrs. Keksick. Don’t be absurd, Cbristopber. Mr. 
Ellis is coming up without waiting for my reply. 

lEnter Me. Ellis, a grey-bearded pronounced parson. 
He has recently introduced the surplice into the choir of 
the adjoining parish, and fought £n epistolary battle with 
ah extreme Evangelical in the county paper. .He tells me 
that he was determined to come up to my sanctum as soon 
as he learnt from the servant that only the young ladies 
were with mo. He laughs merrily at his own temerity, 
shakes hands, sits down, and says he is come for a chat.] 
Myself. We are rejoiced to see you, most reverend 
Father of the Faithful, I say. Your last letter in the 
Advertiser,’’ on what you call the superstitious phase of your 
argument with your brother in the Church, was very well 
put. By the way, that was a shrewd remark of Doctor 
Johnson’s, Parson: — ^^Itis wonderful that five thousand 
years have now elapsed since the creation of the world, and 
still it is undecided whether there has ever been an instance 
of the spirit of any person appearing after death; all 
argument is against it, all belief for it,” 

Fathee Ellis. Equally shrewd the remark, that 
Superstition is but the fear of belief, religion the con- 
fidence.” 

Myself. No shop, Parson, Jip shop ; no Irish Church ; 
no attacks on Gladstone. Let us chat in peace. I could 
have given you some notes for your paper. I had been 
reading Soafield’s collection of*" Dreams,” Home’s " In- 
cidents in My Life,” Binns " On Sleep,” and Symonds on 
the same subject. The result would have worked up well 
with your theological illustrations pf superstition. 
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Bess. I suspect, Mr. Ellis, it was Mr. Kenrick who 
wrote that leader on your correspondence, the moral of 
which was the national decay of England. 

Pahson. Indeed, indeed ! That was too bad of you, sir. 

Cissy. I firmly believg in ghosts. 

Myself. There is not a man whom you meet but in his 
quiet, graver moments will tell you of strange. Unaccount- 
able things that have happened to him, frankly disclosing 
to you that vein of 6uj)orstition which runs through every 
mind. There seems to be a deep-seated love of the mar- 
vellous, a fear of darkness, in the composition of us all ; 
it is as if the mind had some big secret of its own, and 
only now and then let us have a glimpse of it sufficient to 
excite our speculation and wonder. Yet we laugh at 
ghosts, and pity the men and women who believe in 
Spiritualism. 

Paeson. We may believe in spirits without crediting 
them with the humiliating practices of upsetting tables 
and chairs. Yet, friends of mine have seen some of these 
strange phenomena which, it is said, attend Mr. tiome. 
Wo live in extraordinary times. I am not going to preach, 
and I do not believe that the Good Father would let our 
spirits wander about the universe subject to the beck and 
call of Mr. Home or any other mortal ; but it has occurred 
to me, often of late, that j*ist prior to the coming of our 
Saviour, the spirit-world was in a state of very great 
commotion: they that wgre evil more particularly gave 
evidence of continual agitation. May it not be that the 
cecond coming is at hand ? for not in England alone do we 
hear of singular and strange manifestations. In that 
great continent of America, where the people are freed 
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from, the traditions of the past^ the land is broken np into 
strange sects and peoples ; and this is the centre of the 
fiercest of modem superstitions. Rely upon it, the great 
day is at hand. 

Myself. Novt, my dear Parsdh, you said you would 
not preach ; and here you are in the midst of a.sermon. 

Pauson. Satan shall go out to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earth ; and this will 
be a time of evil indeed, of wars and rumours of wars, 
and false prophets; armies shall war and destroy each 
other; another Gog and Magog shall arise, and coma 
against the holy ciiy; then^shall come the end of all 
things by fire, and then the Millennium. They shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former desola^ 
tions, and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations 
of many generations,*' saith Isaiah 

Myself. I rise to order, ^xt Sunday I will be with 
you at church, and will listen to your biblical views of our 
manners and customs, and pay the greatest possible atten- 
tion to your moral philosophy. For the present, let us 
look a little into the lay element of the question. More- 
over, I intend to print this conversation as a dialogue ; so 
we must make it popular in the better sense of the term. 
Carlyle talks of superstition as the horrid incubus (now 
passing away without return) which dwelt in darkness, 
shunning the light, with all its racks and poison-chalices 
and foul sleeping-draughts. Now it seems to me. Parson, 
there is as much of this darkness of superstition about us 
now as ever there was in tho past. 

Pabson. In all ages, amongst g,!! peoples, there has 
existed a belief in spirits, witchcraft, dreams, charms, and 
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oQier mysteries promoted by the Romish Church in the 
days of 

Myself. Parson^ Parson^ you are in the pulpit again. 
Let us have no Romish Church in this discussion. I say 
that the only difference ^between those older days of dark- 
ness and the present is, that we do not burn witches and 
pillory Spiritualists, because we don’t believe in them, and 
for some time past we have pitied their dupes ; but, now- 
a-days, so many intellectual people shake their heads and 
make confessions of ** spiritual phenomena,” that you are 
puzzled what to think or say about it. Is it that we are 
really shooting Niagara ” in downright earnest, or are 
we in the midst of a darkness which is simply the fore- 
runner of a purer light— a better day ? 

Paeson. St. John in his Revelations— 

Myself. We know all about that. Parson. Camming 
has done it. 1 am sure you don’t want me to think you 
are a disciple of the modem prophet’s. 

Paeson. I will be even with you next Sunday evening, 
mon ami. You shall hear what St. John says, and we will 
discuss false prophets, too. 

Myself. If there were nothing worse than spiritualism 
abroad. Parson, one would not feel so unhappy about the 
signs of the times. Strange beliefs, irreligion, weird 
conceits, luxurious living/^ an absence of female modesty, 
depraved and degraded tastes, marked the decline and fall 
of the classic cities. The blackest chapter in the history 
of modem manners and customs, it seems to me, will be 

^ that which relates to our women. The fashionable news- 
* 

papers, and those of a higher class, which go in for 
politics, literature, an% satire, ore full of stories of the 
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degeneracy of our women. Aping the demi-monde, talking 
slang, turning dressing for society into undressing, reading 
the worst of French novels, and discussing freely with 
men questions which are not for mixed debate, our young 
women, it would appear, have lost all that native modesty 
which was our moral strength, our glory and our pride. 
In keeping with all this are the extravagant fashions, to 
be dated from that imitating of a certain skirt introduced 
by the Empress of the French, and copied with disgusting 
extravagance by the British female. Our women have 
gradually degenerated since then, until, according to all 
acco\Lnts, they are drifting farther and further away from 
all the good old ties and landmarks of modesty and 
virtue. 

Pabsox. I don’t believe it. 

Mrs. Kexbick. Thank you, Mr. Ellis, "nor do I. 

Bess. Nor does father; he is only putting the case to 
develop his own thoughts about it. 

Mysele. The newspapers say all this is true. 

Pabson. It is simply sensational work. The Girl of 
the Period ” is a gross and wicked libel. 

Myself. Perhaps, so far as our country girls are con- 
cerned ; but what about town ? 

Pabsok. Still a libel. That nonsense, the other day, 
about women wearing false eftrs. There was nothing in 
it. Our young ladies have been maligned as much as the 
parsons. Newspaper gossipexft must earn their living : 
wuUa docet fames. The women are as good now as ever 
they were, and not a whit less beautiful, — a little forwakL 
in their manners ; but they only reflect the character of 
the age. Everything is fast now-a-days. Steam and 
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electricity haye worked their way into the national life. 
Ab for degeneracy, 1 see more declining and falling in 
those secret societies, trades unions, and Fenianism, tlian 
in the alleged degeneracy of female modesty. 

Mtself. I congratul|Lte the ladies upon so worthy a 
champion. 

Pahson. Infidelity is the great plague-spot of the times 
— infidelity and ^eed. The Church does not say enough 
to her people about these things. Our public men are 
not tho outspoken honest fellows of the days of Pitt and 
Fox. The Golden Calf has willing worshippers in the 
highest quarters ; and that old spirit of loyalty, that 
practical, earnest, thorough-going love of Fatherland, 
which was alive in the early days, is dying out. We 
have too much freedom, sir, considerably too much. 

Myselp. Too much abuse of it. 

Pabson. Too much of li, sir ; look at the state of the 
labour market ; look at our railways ; look at our great 
companies; look at our public meetings.' Free trade, 
sir, is the cause of the distress now apparent everywhere 
in the country. 

Mtselp. Parson, parson ! 

Parson. You will not let me preach, so you must 
permit me to prate. I say our liberties are too great. 
Working men have liberty to combine against the com- 
mercial interests of their coimtiy; liberty to intimidate, 
liberty to kill. Public mgn have liberty to spout treason, 
and newspapers liberty to print it. The foreigner has 
yberty to enter our ports, and undersell us ; and liberty 
to buy our coals arid other raw materials untaxed to 
enable him to do so. * 
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Myself. Once more I rise to order. We were talking 
of superstition, and as it is the ghostly period of the 
year— — 

Cissy. Don’t say that, papa. 

Myself. Ghosts come in with » Christmas, love. 

Bess. Only in magazines and illustrated papers. 

Paeson. Free trade is superstition. 

Myself. Parson ! parson ! this is worse than a sermon. 
I insist upon returning to our original topic. The latest 
phase of so-called spiritualism is the most startling of all. 
1 think it is a Frenchman who has introduced it. He 
lays a sheet of paper and pencil upon a tombstone, walks 
away a short distance, returns, and finds upon the paper 
the signature of the person interred^ written in the manner 
of the man as he lived. 

Paeson. a mountebank’s trick, that is all. It is a 
surprising thing that these raisers of ghosts do not give 
them something useful to do. 1 believe in spirits, my 
friend ; but this is not the work of spirits. Contemplate 
for one moment the doings of the spirits, as narrated 
in the only authentic record of spiritual work. The 
good Father of us all employs not immortal spirits in 
such labour as this. He would not even permit the 
damned to bo tortured with such humiliations as the 
spiritualists invent for them. • 

Myself. Have you ever met Mr. Homo, the chief of 
spiritualists ? He who lost that Chancery suit, involving 
thirty thousand pounds ? 

Paesox. 1 have; but he spiritualised not in my 
presence. 

Bess. I thought he was a dreadful impostor until 
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1 saw him, and now I hardly know what to make of 
him. 

Parson. Make of him ! Make fun of him, as '' Punch" 
docs. 

Bess. That is not quite so easy when you know him ; 
but I think he is a madman. 

Cissy. If you ewant to read a ghost siory, Mr. Ellis, 
Home's Incidents " is nothing hut a ghost story from 
the beginning to the end. 

Parson. 1 have a theory about this fellow. He is a 
mesmerist ; he mesmerises his sitters, and takes possession 
of their common sense. < 

Myself. I was curious enough the other day to search 
the Chancery files, and make the following absti’act from 
this person’s affidavit as an example of the spread of 
superstition in high quarters. Hero it is. I intended 
to use it some day in an essay on hallucinalion. This 
is what Mr. Home says of himself. I am suiq^rised the 
newspapers did not publish the narrative ; — 

•'I was bora in Scotland, on the 20th March, 1833, 
and from my earliest childhood I have been subject to 
the occasional happening of singular pliysical phenomena 
in my presence, which are most certainly not produced 
by me or by any otlier person in connection with me. I 
have no control over them whatever. They occur irregu. 
lolly, and even when I anf asleep. Sometimes I am many 
months, and once I have been a year, •\uthout them. 
They will not happen when I wish, and my will has 
nothing to do with t^jem. 1 cannot account for them 
further than by supposing them to be effected by intclli- 
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gent beings or spirits. Similar phenomena occur to many 
other persons. In the United States of America, I believe 
about eleven millions of rational people, as well as a very 
great number in every country in Europe, believe as I do 
— that spiritual beings of every grade, good and bad, can, 
and do, at times, manifest their presence to us. I 
invariably caution people against being misled by any 
apparent communications from them. These phenomena 
occurring in my presence have been witnessed by thousands 
of intelligent and respectable persons, including men of 
business, science, and literature, under circumstances which 
would have rendered, even if 1 desired it, all trickery 
impossible. They have been witnessed repeatedly, and 
in their own private apartments — ^where any contrivance of 
mine must have been detected — ^by their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, their Majesties 
the Emperor, Empress, and late Empress-Dowager of 
Russia, their Imperial Highnesses the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Constantine of Russia, and the members of their 
august family, their Majesties the King of Prussia, the 
late King of Bavaria, the present and late King of 
Wurtemburg, the Queen of Holland, and the members of 
the Royal Family of Holland, and many of these august 
personages have honoured — and, I believe, still honour me 
— ^vuth Ihoir esteem and goodwill, as I have resided in 
some of their palaces as a gentleman and their guest, not 
as a paid or professional person. They have had ample 
opportunities, which they have used, of investigating these 
phenomena, and of inquiring into my character. I have 
resided in America, England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, and in every country I have been received as a 
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guest aud friend by persons in the highest position in 
society, who were quite competent to discover and expose, 
ihqy ought to have done, anything like contrivance on 
my part to produce these phenomena. I do not seek, and 
never have sought, the acquaintance of these exalted 
personages. They have sought me, and I have thus had 
a certain notoriety thrust upon me. I do not take money, 
and never have takelh it, although it has been repeatedly 
offered me for or in respect of these phenomena, or the 
communications which sometimes appear to be made by 
them. 1 am not in the habit of receiving those who are 
strangers to me, and I never force the subject of 
spiritualism on any one’s atten'don. I trust that 1 am a 
sincere Christian. I conscientiously believe, as all the 
early Christians did, that man is continually surrounded 
and protected or tempted by good and evil spirits. I have 
in my circle of friends many ^who were not only infidels, 
but atheists, until they became convinced, by the study of 
these phenomena, of the truths of immortality, and their 
lives have been greatly improved in consequence. Some 
of the phenomena in question are noble and elevated, others 
appear to be grotesque and undignified. For this I am 
not responsible any more than I am for the many grotesque 
and undignified things which are undoubtedly permitted to 
exist in the material world. I solemnly swear that I do 
not produce the phenomena aforesaid, or in any way 
whatever aid in producing ^em. In 1858 I married a 
Hussian lady of noble family, who was a god daughter of 
the late Emperor Nicholas, and educated by him. She 
die^ in 1862, and by her 1 have one son, christened 
J Oregoire,’ but alluded to ia the conversations and letters, 
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hereafter set forth, by the pet name of * Sacha/ The 
present Emperor of Russia has graciously consented to be 
his god-father, and the Grand Duchess Constantine his 
god-mother on the occasion of his being baptised into the 
Greek Church, which is to take ^laco.” 

What do you think of that, sir ? 

Pabson. Human credulity is boundless, and wisdom is 
not always to be found beneath a diadSn. Our forefathers 
would have settled the whole business by burning Home 
and his book. 

Myself. That is the very thing he says himself; but he 
gives us some curious facta which bear upon the character 
of his own professed power. In 1841, Dr. Reid Clanny, a 
physician of Sunderland, published an authoritative report 
of the remarkable illness of one Mary Jobson, a girl of 
thirteen. Strange knockings frequently took place near 
her bed, and strains of music were heard, as is said to be 
the case with Mr. Home. A voice was also heard in 
the room, and sometimes this voice whispered to people 
in other houses, bidding them go and see the patient. 
This voice told the doctor, on one occasion, that Mary^s 
own spirit had fled, and a new one had taken possession 
of her body — all this time the child being bedridden. At 
length Mary Jobson was suddenly raised from her 
extreme illness. The voi^e which had promised a 
miraculous cure told the attendants to lay out the girl’s 
clothes and leave the room, a^L but an infant of two years 
old. After a quarter of an hour’s absence the voice called 
to them, Come in ; ” and when they entered they foiyid 
Mary sitting up, dressed and perfectly well, with ihe 
infant upon her knee. In 173S, the London newspapers 
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contained accounts of a girl being haunted by a spirit, 
which replied to her by knocks ; and at Shepton Mallet, 
in 1667, a woman was executed for having, as it was 
supposed, bewitched a youth, who evexy now and then . 
was lifted into the air by some unseen power. As for 
knockings, Bcores of oonntiy people wiU teYL you ot noises 
heard before death-^--distinct knocks, which Mr. Home tells 
us ore spiritual communications. 

Pahson. Luther thought he heard the devil cracking 
nuts in his chamber at Wurtzburg. [A long exclamation 
of ‘‘Oh, Mr. Ellis! ” fromtJissy.] 

Myself. Which has not esq^pod Mr. Home, who must 
certainly be credited with some ability in fighting his side 
of the spiritualistic question. 

Pabsok. The spiritualists make a great point of their 
visions, do they not ? 

Myself. Home professes "lo see visions, converse with 
spirits, and, according to their own testimony, this is a 
common thing with believers. 

[Mrs. Kenrick begs we will excuse <]?issy and herself, 
and thus the talkers are reduced to three.] 

Pabson. And do we not all see visions ? — do we not all 
converse with spirits in dreamland ? But it is so rare a 
thing for the Divine Majesty to reveal himself to His 
children in dreams, that this habit of interpretation has 
gone out, and, moreover, God having already given us 
all that is necessary for ouif salvation, we have no need of 
dreams and visions to guide and assist us. The inspired 
dreamers of the Bible look at the nature and character and 
importance of their dreads. What a sublimity, what a 
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breadUi, wliat a grandeur of ajmbolisni there was in those 
visions ! The spirits of the Bible record knocked upon no 
tables, tilted no sofas, played upon no banjos. Bah ! 

* Myself. And yet^ Parson, just now you seemed half 
inclined to believe in spirits. 

Pahson. Yes, as Milton believed-— 

** Millions of spiritufll creatares walkjthe eartli 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Ilotli day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or tliicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic numbers joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our souls to heaven." 

Myself. A good motto for tbe Spiritualist’s book ! He 
must have missed this most appropriate quotation, or 
surely he would have used it. 

Pabson. Unfortunately Home’s music and spiritual 
doings lift our thoughts not to heaven but to Home. 

, Myself. Many men have predicted their own deaths 
through dreams and tokens. 

Pabson. Death has often signified its approach to 
persons through some subSe instinct, perhaps excited 
by the gradual decay of the body, and thus communicated 
to the brain. There are many instances of the extra- 
ordinary fulfilment of dreams. In the early days of 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, lie 
Avas travelling to Padua. At Dover he showed his pass, 
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and the governor would not let him go by the packet- 
boat ; he took him prisoner, in fact. Why do you detain 
me ? asked Harvey. “ It is my will/* said the governor. 
The vessel sailed, and was wrecked, all hands perishing. 
The governor then told Harvey that he saw him in a dream 
the night before, and had a warning to stop him. But 
what is there remarkable in this? God has his own 
way of using his Instruments. Harvey had a mission to 
fulfil, and Heaven saved him for it. Surely we' do not 
pray to God to help and watch over us, and then doubt llis 
power and His will to do so. 

Myselp. Yet you said just now the Almighty had 
ceased to interfere sp<^cially, by the medium of visions, in 
the government of the wotIu. 

Pauson. Did I? laen I meant ^t not; for have we 
not scores of verified instances where he ha put justice 
on the track of crime in drea&is. Look at the case of the 
robbeiy and murder of Stockden in 1698, discovered and 
avenged through the dreams of a neighbour, and Maria 
Martin in the Bed Bam, for that matter. 

Myself. Then you believe in Swedenborg's visions? 

Paubon. 1 said not that. Swedenborg was mad. 

Myself. Yet some persons have droamsthat come true. 

Pabson. Insanity is a continual dream. 

Myself. But dreaming is Aot insanity. 

Pabson. Certainly not ; often quite tho reverse. Con- 
iillac, the metaphysician, compleied important speculations 
in his sleep. Franklin thought out matters of moment In 
hii^dreams, until he regarded his dreams with superstitious 
awe. These great and active intellects were simply at 
work while the body rested. 
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Myself. But what about *Le so-called waking or 
magnetic sleep in which the modem seers have reyela- 
tions ? What about those wide domains of clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, second- sight, electro-biology, of which we 
hear so much in these modern days P 

Pahson. Ah! there we enter u'oon a wide sea of 
speculation, and are getting out of our depth, friend. 

Myself. Whither we have deen dr'^ting for some time 
past, most prave and reveiend father ; and lest we founder, 
I cry back to Urra Jii na again, and propose ti nt we leave 
the world to take its 3wn c 'urse ; it is clear there is 
more in heaven and errlh than is dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

Pauson. And methinks, friend Kemuck, we have but 
weakly pondered by the shore of the great sea which 
lies before us with ton thousand wonders awaiting the 
setutinising eye of the bold iind faithful and God-fearing 
discoverer ; but even to the best, and bravest, and purest, 
and most Christian-like, the famous maxim of Horace will 
nevertheless apply — ** Nec scire fas est 

[When Fatlier Ellis had said good night, Bessie pro- 
nounced our conversation interesting and intellectual.] 
Myself. I fear it may bore our Kenrick friends. 

Bess. Not at all, father; print it; you should at least 
have one heavy chapter in the*extra pages. 

Myself. I wish our friend Mr. Felton were as lively 
a neighbour as Father Ellis, Jless. 1 fear your mother 
is uneasy about him. 

• Bess. I think mamma took Cissy away for the purpoigp 
of talking to her about Mr. Felton. His maimer latterly 
has certainly been somewhat patronising. 
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Myself. Nonsense^ my love; that cannot be. Ho 
knows that it was 1 who pxocuxed Hallow for him. 

Bess. Everybody knows it ! 

We retire after this, and at bed-time Mrs. Kenrick is 
full of strange notions about Mr. Felton. Cis^ has been 
weeping. Mrs. E.’s trouble^ and our daughter’s grief, carry 
me back to my own early days, and I remember the pangs 
that 1 suffered iir Harbourford and elsewhere. Upon 
the next day, with a doubting hand, I prepare this extra- 
preliminary chapter, and leave poor Cissy and Mrs. Kenrick 
to talk over their mutual suspicions and anxieties, while 
I continue to build up this veracious record of my own 
course of love and adventure. * 



CnAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH I CONTINUE TO STUDY THE '' TIMES.'* 

The autumn was coming on. The ivy flapped limply 
against the walls of the o^d church that flllcd up the 
the little window of my oflice. The wind went soughing 
up the narrow lane, carrying stray leaves away to the 
river. The cathedral bells fell flat and heavily on the 
ear. The damp atmosphere seemed to get into your 
clothes and down j^our throat. * Mr. Noel Stanton passed 
solemnly into liis room without a word. Old Mitching 
balanced his glasses at mo in a melancholy, sympathetic 
fashion. Only the printers arid Mrs. Mitching looked 
Binilingly at me. I had evidently risen in the estima- 
tion of one and the other. If 1 had wished it, Mrs. 
M itching’s influence W’ould have kept me on The 
Herald” in preference to Mr. Noel Stanton; but I 
was proud and ambitious,, and ft seemed brave to sacriflee 
myself. 

Another influence at work wen my desire to get those 
seyeral hundred pounds, which Tom Folgate said were 
necessary before a young fellow could marzy and settle’ 
down. There were larger and ^ore important cities 
than Lindford, larger and mor^^ important papers than 

K 
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the ^^Lindford Herald.*’ I would hardly have admitted 
this much to myself two years before; but '^uso doth 
breed a habit in a man.” Familiarity with those great 
glass windows bred in me so much use to them, and 
they began to appear small. The splendidly-bound 
books that I had gazed at in those early days of exile, 
lost their old smell ; Mr. Mitching was not so magni- 
ficent a personage in my eyes ; his wife was a little 
less charming than heretofore ; and his sublime, his 
wonderful editor, had I not beaten him in a physical 
encounter? 

Lindford, too, was growing less in iny eyes, and it 
grew less and less and less" the more 1 waded through 
those long columns of ** Wanteds ” in the Times.” 
What a great, wide world it indicated, this big, crowded 
sheet! What hundreds of vacancies for clever, indus- 
trious peoxdo ! I could nqt help feeling sorry every now 
and then that 1 was not a capitalist. What partnerships 
1 might have entered into if I had had a few hundred 
pounds; partnerships that would have brought me in, 
every year of my life, more than enough to liave made 
a happy, luxurious home for Esther Wilton. Indeed, I 
could have made enough money for a long time by 
lending, to struggling tradesmen and otJhei^s, small sums 
for short periods. There^were scores who would rejoice 
to pay double the sum lent, in return for fifty or a 
hundred pounds, to mee^ pressing engagements. 1 sup- 
pose these persons, however, speedily got assistance. 

a .wonderful world it seemed to me from this 
careful study of the Times* ” sheet ! Two hundred 
pounds a year for £fVe shillings, one man offered. It 
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almost took my breath away. I marked the advertise- 
ment with red ink, to show Tom Folgate. Another 
person offered two pounds a week on commission to 
travelling agents. Surely 1 had only to pick and chopse 
here, and select what my income should be. My common 
sense, however, every now and then knocked down the 
suddenly constructed castles that Hope^ would raise out 
of these advertising materials; but '*it never yet did 
hurt,” Shakspeare says, *^to lay down likelihoods and 
forms of hope.” How many hopeful, exciting hours I 
passed on that high stool in the Lindford newspaper 
office ! ^ 

Oh, that sheet of the ** Times,” how I read it through 
and through, and wondered about the people who pub- 
lished day by day those strange and romantic advertise- 
ments ! I tried to think what had become of those people 
who were missing ; and my liveliest interest was excited 
in those who had left their homes, and whose return was 
so earnestly implored. They did not advertise for mo 
when I ran away ; they did not publish to all the world 
that'“C. K. would be forgiven, if he would come back 
to his sorrowing parents.” In good truth, when C. K. 
had repented, and wanted to be friends again, and wrote 
long letters to Stoneyheld, he received as little attention 
as Clarissa Ilorlowe got from vher dreadful home. Once 
my father had said he would call and see me ; but his 
promise had not been fulfilled.* 1 could not help think- 
ing of these things in presence of that second column 
of the ‘‘ Times.” And then my eyes would wander ta 
the advertisements of ships ab^ut to sail for foreign 
lands. 
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** Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 

But never came to shore.” 

Would that be the fate of my hopes afid dreams ? I was 
about to sail for sunny isles. ^'Like that proud, insulting 
ship, which Caesar and his fortune bare at once,” I was 
outward bound for aggrandisement. I had anchored here 
in Lindford in a Ipng and happy calm; but my days were 
numbered here — my bark must to sea once more. Would 
it go down in some terrible tempest, or reach those sunny 
isles of which I dreamed so often ? 

Treacherous, tempting “ Times ! ” I wandered through 
thy offers of wealth and fame^ for many days ; and at last 
bound myself to Carnaby Muddle, Esq,, of Harbourford, to 
do his behests in the capacity of reporter-in-chief of the 
“ Harbourford Messenger.” Why did I not select some 
other prize from the hundreds which were within my grasp 
every day ? How should T know that in changing from 
the joint sovereignty of Mitching and Stanton 1 sliould be 
“ like to a ship that having ’scaped a tempest is straight- 
way calmed and boarded by a tyrant ? ” 

How Esther and I talked of this distant land, this 
Harbourford, three hundred miles away from dear old 
Jjindford ! 1 looked it out upon tlie map, and hunted up 

all its history through encyclopmdias. 1 told Esther about 
its docks, its assembly roonfis, its shipping, its theatre, and 
everything I could think of. I showed her a copy of the 
Messenger ” which Mr.«Muddle had sent me, and told 
her by what post to expect it every week, marked with my 
fFork, ^very paragraph and report ticked off with my own 
pen. One night in par^culax 1 remember being especially 
eloquent and earnest in my arrangements with her, for 
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the regulation of her conduct and xuy own, during the 
time that we were to be parted. 

** Now that we are engaged, Esther, you must be more 
courageous in taking your own part.** 

" Yes, dear,** Esther replied, in her soft, mild, trusting 
voice. 

Barbara and Priscilla must not b^ allowed to order 
you to do this and do that, like the centurion whom they 
preached about at the cathedral last Sunday. You are not 
a soldier to be commanded, nor a servant to be charged, 

* Dq thisr, and he doeth it.* ** 

No,** said Esther, quietly. 

** I must talk to your mother upon the subject before I 
go away ; she ought not to permit it.** 

** Mamma does not like to make a disturbance. It is 
all for the sake of peace and quietness.** 

** Yes, my dear, that is tlfb way of the world; there 
are always people ready to walk upon those who prostrate 
themselves.** 

“ It will not be for long,** Esther says. "You w’ill soon 
come and take ine away, wull you not ? ** 

" That I will, my darling,** I reply, with sudden visions , 
of happiness floating before me. 

" Emmy is to be married soon,’* she continues. " Tom 
and Emmy have been talking hbout how they will furnisli 
their house.** 

" Yes, dear, and how ? ** 

" Emmy says she shall have a beautiful drawing-room, 
with all sorts of pretty things in it ; and the flnest water* 
colour paintings, real lace curtf^i^s, and a piano from 
Broad woods.** 
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** Does Tom say so ? 

Mr. Folgate says she shall furnish just as she likes ; 
and Emmy is always talking of her arrangements ; it is 
quite delightful to hear her. She is going to hare statuary 
dll the way up the grand staircase^ and a little black foot- 
boy or page.” 

“ Is that what^you would like, Esther ? ” I say, with a 
touch of despair in my heart. 

'' I should like what you would like, Chris,” Esther 
replies, looking up into my face. 

“ I should like to give you all the wealth of the world, 
Esther. The home that Claude Melnotte described in the 
play last year is nothing to the home which I would give 
you, Esther; but I fear my house will be but a poor 
Melnotte’s cottage, after all.'* 

hlsther pressed my arm. She did not speak, and 
for a moment I feared tfie gaudy picture pleased her 
most. 

” Could you be content with a husband trho loved you 
dearly, were he poorer even than that poor gardener’s 
son?” 

If that husb^md were yourself, yes,” said Esther, 
promptly. I do not care for grandeur.” 

” A nice little house, Esther,” . I go on, with a neat 
kitchen, and a pleasant ijaS-lour, and a servant to scrub 
the floors and sweep up the hearth, eh ? Would that 
do?” 

'' Oh, Chris, don’t talk to me as if the sort of house I 
dim to live in will influence my love for you. When 
the time comes take where you w^ill, I anT yours for 
ever.” 
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My dear girl/* I exclaimed, embracing her. ** Spoken 
like a true and noble woman : we two shall find a home 
some day, Esther. If there be no grand staircases and 
statuary and servants in it there will be two loving hearts, 
and without these aU the treasures of Peru will not make 
a happy home.** 

How well I remember those happy, ^ving, tender con- 
versations by that old river in the Lindford meadows ! 
How fresh and life-like that girl in the lama frock, 
growing into the dignity and grace of early woman- 
hood, comes up in my memory. What a young, con- 
fiding, trusting pair wo jvere: Am I that hopeful, 
bright-eyed young fellow, or have I mixed up in my 
mind some dream of Paul and Virginia with those early 
days of Lindford. 

Emmy Wilton crops up in my mind to verify the reality 
of the picture. It is a pretty^ gracoful figure ; but there 
is something lurking behind in that black deep-set eye, 
something in the curl of those red lips that veil a row of 
small white teeth, which is not easy of interpretation. 
Tlien that knowing toss of tho head, and that little ringing 
artificial laugh. She was a schemer, this Emmy Wilton, 
a clever, designing, arch young w'oman, with a kind, 
affectionate nature, spoiled by the dictation of Barbara 
and Priscilla, and the weak niUudlin indifference of a silly 
mother. 

** I have always been fightiftg my sisters,** she said to 
me, when I opened a conversation with her a day or 
two after I had urged Esther to resent their dicta- 
tion, “ always, except when I |have been fighting my 
brother.** 
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** Esther and you have always agreed,” I said. 

“ Yes, only a brute could quarrel with her, and Fm not 
a brute,” Emmy replied, sharply. 

** Do you tliinh I am ? ” 

No.” 

'^Then why do you try to influence Esther against 
me?” 

“Doltry?” * 

» Yes,” 

" How do you know ? Does Esther tell you ? ” 

** No ; but you think I am not what you call a good 
match.” ^ 

** Do you think you are a good match, then ? ” 

** I love your sister with all my heart.” 

And to show it, you propose to keep her and yourself 
on a hundred and fifty a year, or somethiog of that sort, 
when she might marry, if* she liked, a gentleman who 
could settle two thousand a year upon her.” 

** But she does not love that person.” 

" She would have done so if she had not seen you.” 

” Indeed ! And this is your notion of love and 
marriage.” 

My notion ! ” said Emmy, tossing back a cluster of 
thick, black curls that crowded over her forehead. ” What 
is yours?” • 

1 could feel that my poetic ideas of marriage would 
stand a good chance of beii^ laughed at here, so 1 merely 
said, — 

, ** This is not your natural self, Mies Wilton ; I am sure 
you are above the com|ion grovelling idea that people 
should marry for money.” 
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''I don’t think a man has any right to marry if he 
cannot afford to keep a wife.” 

And you don’t think I can afford it ? ” 

I am sure you cannot,” she replied, with a little 
hollow laugh. 

‘'If I wait until I can,” I said, mortified at her cool- 
ness, “ you will in the meantime not tamper* with Esther’s 
feelings towards me ? ” • 

“ If my sister has made up her mind to marry you, 
nobody will shake her much. She is quiet and undemon- 
strative ; but she has a will of her own.” 

“That is an evasion.” 

“I shall make no proHaises. For my part, if I w’ere 
Esther, I should demand a full explanation from you con- 
cerning your familiarities with Miss Birt; but more 
especially with Mademoiselle the actress. Miss Julia 
Belmont.” 

“ Esther knows all about my acquaintance wuth those 
ladies,” I said, “ and is quite assured of the sincerity of 
my love for her.” 

“ Well, if she is satisfied, I suppose I ought to be. I 
know more of the world, Mr. Eenrick, than she does, if 1 
am but six years older. We have both had rather a hard 
life, though nobody thinks it.” 

“ 1 have noticed that there is not as much consideration 
for you at home as there should be.” 

“ You are quite right, sir. We are children of a 
second husband, whose money has gone to pamper the 
first family, our elder sisters and brother. They sent me 
away from home when I was sixteen to be nursefy- 
governess in Lady Suowdowm’s Jamily; my father was his 
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lordship'i archii;ect. They sent me alone all the way to 
London unprotected, and without a single introduction. 
Lady Showdown was a disgrace to her sex. She drank 
like a common drab ; and one day I insisted upon coming 
home. Ever since then I have had a bitter fight with 
these two elder ones. I claim as much right to be here 
as they, and I stay at home because 1 will, to spite 
them.** L 

Emmy’s eyes fiashcd as she said this; and she threw 
back her curls defiantly. 

I admire your courage,*’ I said, warmly, as I have 
always admired your firmness of character, and loved 
you, if I may say so, for your kindness to your youngest 
sister.** 

I took her hand here and kissed it. My earnestness 
seemed to have made a good impression upon her. 

You think me a wretched, miserable girl,** she said, 
in a softer manner. 

''No, no,** I hurriedly replied. 

"Well, then, you have thought mo so. You think I 
stand in the way of your love for Esther. My only 
thought is for her happiness, for her welfare. Those two 
persons who call themselves my sisters hate her worse 
than they hate me, because she is pretty and people say 
so. If anything happened to my poor, weak mother, they 
would drive her out into t'he world. TJiey would do 
so now were it not for me. A month ago Priscilla 
obtained iier an engagement to wait in a refreshment 
room.** 

•'Good God!” I exclaimed. "You do not say 
,a6?” ^ 
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''Ido.*' 

"May the Lord punish Priscilla Wilton for her vile 
conduct.’* 

" The Lord seems to let things take their course pretty 
much as they like,” said Emmy, bitterly. "If I have 
encouraged for Esther the attentions of a rich man, you 
see my reaspns; it would give me joy, beyond imagination, 
to see her riding over her persecutors in a brougham and 
pair ! ” 

"Would it not give you more real satisfaction to see 
her married to an honest, hard-working fellow, whose only 
wish and object in life sl^uld be to minister to her happi- 
ness ? ” I . said passionately. 

" Perhaps, perhaps ! said Emmy, in reply. " What 
do you think Barbara did, when Esther was seven years 
old?” 

" I cannot guess.” 

" She took her into a room, locked the door, and cut 
off all her hair, out of jealous spite. That was the only 
time my poor dead father struck any member of his 
family. As soon as it was reported to him he beat 
Barbara with a horse-whip until she yelled. She was 
almost a woman then ; and I saw her punishment, poor 
little Esther standing by crying bitterly, with all her 
pretty hair in her pinafore.”* 

" You amaze me ! ” 

" I tell you these things that you may understand what 
a family you seek to be connected with, but more parti- 
cularly that you may understand why I have used a little 
influence against you. I shall so no more. You are 
brave and honest; make haste and tzy to be rich.” 
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Emmy took my hand, as if it was the close of a bargain, 
and said, “ We shall be friends in future,” with an air 
that seemed to say, we shall understand each other. 

When I told Tom Folgate, afterwards, that I had had 
a long conversatioR with her, he seemed disturbed. 

' I don’t know what the devil to think of Emmy,” Tom 
Said, tiirusting his big hands into his pockets, and striding 
across the room, ^^One day she says one thing, another 
day, another.” 

She is a fine, noble-spirited young lady,” I said ; 
'^perhaps a little worldly; but she has lived in an 
exceptional school.” 

“ By the waj^ Kenny,” said Tom, ** Mrs. Hitching has 
been asking me to use my influence with you to stay in 
Lindford.” 

** Tliat is very kind on Mrs. Mitching’s part, Tom; but 
my mind is made up. I have a big battle to fight. My 
soul’s in arms and eager for the fray.” 

Well, all right, my boy; you are the best judge of 
your own actions.” 

am going to earn money enough to marry Esther; 
and 1 want you, in my absence, to be her guardian and 
protector. Will you ? ” 

‘‘Yes, lad, if she needs one ; but I’m hardly the sort 
of fellow to have any authority over one so pretty 
and so young. Emmy is her best guardian angel ; but 
rely on this, Kenny, if I c^in do anything for you, my 
boy ” 

You can do that, Tom. Take care of my Esther.” 

“ I will. Shall Emi^ and I take her with us to 
Eussia, if we go ? ” 
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" I don’t understand you.” 

" I’ve had an offer to take the management of some 
engine works in Russia, only tliis very day. The proper 
thing to do would be to marry Emmy, and be off,” said 
Tom, musing, as if he were talking to himself rather than 
to me. 

" To Russia ? ” I said. 

" Yes ; a capital appointment. Why, Kenny, you had 
better come along ; they will be sure to want an 
English correspondent What a happy family we should 
make ! ” 

Upon the question of %om*B earnestness in making this 
attractive suggestion, I cannot even satisfy myself now. 
If it was a mere playful fancy, it was cruel to conjure up 
the thought of so much happiness without an idea of 
realising it Supposing he threw out the hint in down- 
right earnestness, how mu36h he and others may liave 
lost in hopes unfulfilled and bliss never consummated it 
is painful to think of. In tlie evening of that day, when 
Tom and I went over to the Wiltons, and had a general 
sort of chat — a conversational cross-firing with Emmy and 
Esther — this plan was the subject of much lively and 
happy comment. Esther and I were quite ready, as we 
always had been, to take a humble place in life beside 
Tom and Emmy. We were im visit them, and ride out witli 
them, and be always welcome at their house. They were 
to come and encourage us in jur grand endeavour to make 
home happy on two hundred a year. 

Castles in Spain! What magnificent palaces Esther 
and I built for noble Tom Jolgate and clever Emmy 
Wilton ! What snug, quiet, co^, unpretending birdcage- 
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like cots we made for ourselves ! Happy days, billing 
aud cooiag and thinking of making your nests ; happy, 
happy days of early love. Thou singest truly, poet of the 
golden lyre — 

’ ' ** There's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream**' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ANOTHER PARTING.* 

'*\Vell, sir, I must lionestly confess,’^ said Mr. 
Glitching, planting firmly forwal'd his right foot, and 
(^lacing his right hand within the breast of his ample vest, 
** indeed, 1 should be untme to myself and to humanity 
did I not unreservedly say that I am sorry you are going 
to take your depafture. I suppose it is quite three yeai’s 
since you first entered this establishment, an interesting 
but wayward youth, rebelling against parental authority. 
Don't interrupt me, sir, if you please, it is not often 
that I trouble you wuth any lengthened remarks.” 

How 1 wished that Mrs. Mitching had been there. 

** It is, I say, quite three years ago since you wxre first 
engaged upon the * Lindford Herald,^ and I am bound to 
say, that you have borne out the good opinion which Mrs. 
Hitching, in her great wisdom, then formed of your 
abilities ; but it would be WTong if I did not admit that 
it often occurred to me that a boy who would violently 
throw off the legitimate rule of parental government 
would be most likely to rebe^ against a less authorised 
power.” 

But, Mr. Mitching . • 

** Permit me, sir, to finish wfiat I have to say,” went 
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on tbe irrepressible proprietor, in his pompous voico, nnd 
pointing at me with his gold-rimmed glasses. You 
left your home because you were not properly appreciated, 
3 'ou quit this establishment because you cannot brook the 
just control of your superior officer, and if you had been 
in the army, sir, you would have been degraded to the 
ranks for striking one who held a superior commission ; 
indeed, I am not quite certain whether it would not have 
been a question of capital punishment. Do not be 
impatient, Mr. Kenny, I am only addressing you for your 
own benefit, and I 

]My pompous gentleman was^ interrupted at this point 
by a voice, which said Somewhat authoritatively, ‘‘George! 
George ! ** ^ 

The effect was magical. In a moment, Mr. Mitching 
assumed a soft, conciliatory manner/ unplanted his right 
leg, took liis hand out of ' his waistcoat, dropped the 
gold-rimmers, and said, sweetly, “ Yes, my love.” 

“ I want you,” said the voice from on inner room. 

“Certainly, my dear,“ and the gentleman disappeared, 
saying tenderly as he went, “ Be good enough to wait a 
moment, Mr. Kenrtek.” 

Mr. Mitching’s assistant smiled at me significantly, and 
1 duly acknowledged its meaning. Mitching was grand 
in his shop ; talked loud andtstrutted. He made speeches 
at the Town Council, and looked ^magnificently con- 
descending in the street. But at Mrs. Mitching’s ieet he 
laid down all his sovereignty, changed his voice to a 
sweet falsetto, and purred like a cat with buttered feet 
He loved this wom^, ne'i^^rtheless, — loved her as fond old 
men mostly love pretty young lively girls. He had never 
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hoped to win this wayward beauty for his wife, but the 
lady had thought Hitching a good match, seeing that , all 
the young men had only cared to flirt with her; and 
Hitching was eternally grateful. • 

‘‘Will you stop into the house, Hr. Kenrict?” said 
Hitching, when he returned. “Hrs. Hitching wishes to 
say good-bye to you.** • 

1 acted upon this command at once. Hrs. Hitching, in 
a white morning dress, daintily trimmed, met me as I 
entered, and shook my hand warmly. She looked very 
charming — ^her teeth were so white and her smile so 
sweet. ’ • 

“ And you are really going to leave us ? ** 

She put her soft, white hand upon my shoulder, and I 
cannot resist that old feeling of wonder. How came this 
pretty woman to marry old Hitching ? 

“ Yes, Hrs. Hitching,** I reply. 

“ I am very sorry, Christopher. How does Hr. Folgate 
take it? ** 

“ He is sorry,** I reply ; “ and so am I,** 

“ You like Hr. Folgate ? ** she says, motioning me to a 
seat beside her. 

“I do indeed,** I reply. 

“ He is a dear good creature,** she says. Does he see 
much of that person, — Hiss Wilton ? ** 

“ Yes, they are to be married soon,** I reply. 

“ Indeed ! ’* she says, and I Notice the colour rush into 
her cheeks. “ Do you think he loves the girl ? ** 

“ I think so,’* I say, marvelling at these questions. 

“ You think so, Kenny,** she says ; “ do you only think 
so? Have you any reason to doubt it ? ’* 

L 
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** Oh, no,” I say ; at which she seems disappointed. 

” I suppose you do not think he loves her as warmly 
as you love her sister. There, there, you need not blush ; 
I know all about it.” 

^ r I smile with as much show of indifference as I can, 
and say, ” I suppose there are different degrees of love.” 

''Ah, it is a wery, veiy dangerous, dreadful thing, 
Kenny,” she replies. " Be wary of it.” 

1 made no reply. The situation is most embarrassing. 
The lady seeing this, takes my hand again, and says, 

"Well, Mr. Kenrick, I wish ybu all the success and 
happiness in life which yoil deserve. Good-bye! If 
there is anything which Mr. Mitching can do for you, 
write to me, and he shall do it.” 

1 kissed her hand, she smiled in her own fascinating 
way, and 1 left her, feeling like one who had escaped from 
a pleasant kind of witchcraft. Mrs. Mitching was one of 
those women who would marry a man against his will if 
she set her mind upon it. She was a fascinating, in- 
sinuating, soft-handed creature ; but there was a lurking 
devil in her ey^ which could play strange autocratic 
pranks. 

When I returned to that glassy shop of gorgeous books 
and show of engravings, Mr. Mitching was happily 
engaged with a counly lady who was giving herself 
county airs. Mitching could only say in a patronising 
way, " Good-bye, sir ; goo^-bye ; ” and I was not destined 
to hear him speak like himself again. He came to 
^terrible grief in after .years. 1 pity him now, when I 
think of the greal blow ihat fell upon his house. 

I had an earl^ dinner at the Wiltons’. My train was 
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to start at four in the afternoon. But there was another 
at six in the evening, by which I could also travel and 
reach Harbourford the next day. When dinner was over 
(they dined at two, the Wiltons) I was permitted to have 
Esther all to myself. This was conceded through an 
appeal from Tom. Emmy, Priscilla, and Barbara went 
out to tea. Mrs. Wilton went upsjpirs to lie down. 
Tom Folgate had uz^dertaken to go with me to the station 
at four o’clock. Emmy took charge of the house. 
Esther and I were alone in the drawing-room. 

1 little thought I was plunging into a sea of trouble. 
My parting from Stoneyfield on that misty autumn morn- 
ing was not more bitter than this separation from Esther. 
Strange that it should bo so, you say. I hated Stoneyfield ; 
I loved LindforS ; that is, I loved Esther Wilton. When 
I ran away from Stoneyfield, I felt that I ought to have 
loved that place ; that I ougllt to have been happy in it ; 
that I had been treated harshly ; and yet when I saw it 
slipping away, stone by stone, brick by brick, house by 
house, I wept, and said, Good-bye ” to it. And there 
was not more pain in my heart then than there was now, 
even with Esther Wilton’s head upon my shoulder; for 
did I not feel her hot tears upon my hand, and how could 
I tell what other causes might bring them into her eyes 
when 1 was far away, and there was no one left to comfort 
her? And was I not poor and friendless and homeless, 
a waif as it werQ on the great waves of the stormy 
world ? I had only five pounds in my pocket, and two 
of them would go in railway fares. . It might be years 
and years before I could amass twi> hundred pounds. Oh, 
if I could have taken Esther with me ! 

T. 2 
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** *Tid a question left us yet to prove, whether love leads 
fortune, or else fortune love/’ What influence the one 
or the other had on my career the sequel will show. 
Love is an all-engrossing passion, and affects different 
niinds in different manner. Esther could only ding and 
hope, and say sweet tender things, and nestle at my side. 
1 was full of valjimt vows, full of the protector, the 
champion, desiring to cherish and comfort and console. 
But how bitter the thought that I, with all my love, 
could not even give my darling a little cottage like one of 
those working men’s cottages by the river; whilst that 
fellow Howard could have conducted her in state to a 
palace. 

How these contending thoughts tore my heart in those 
days it boots not now to say. Tom Polgate sent a 
message that if I did not come in ten minutes I should 
lose the train. I replied thal 1 had made up my mind not 
to go until six, but my luggage might be sent on. Esther 
looked all sunshine at this. I waved my hand deflantly 
at the ticking clock pointing flercely at four ; but the little 
monster had the better of us by-and-by, when I could 
no longer gainsay its peremptoxy marking of the 
time. 

It was a sad parting somehow, despite the efforts of 
both to appear cheerful and«hopeful. I left the house in 
a heavy shower of rain that came down remorselessly. 
Tliey were just lighting the lamps, and the town looked 
lonely and cheerless. The flickering lights shone upon the 
:eseking pavements. The cab in which I and Tom Folgate 
were seated smelt damp ind fusty. At the railway station 
we found Fifzwalton, who insisted upon being jolly. The 
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first thing ho did was to square up at me in pugilistio 
fashion, and then covering his face and looking terribly 
frightened, cry out, I give in.” He said as 1 had not 
been up to Bromfield Hoad, he had come down here (Tom 
Folgate having let him know by what train 1 started) to 
say good-bye for self, and wife, and sister, and to wish me 
all kinds of good wishes. 

This was very kind of Fitzwalton,* I thought, and I 
shook his hand warmly. I felt very much depressed 
nevertheless. Tom Folgate, instead of trying to lighten 
our parting, was as doleful, and heavy, and lugubrious in 
his remarks as he possibly could be. The rain splashed 
upon the railway track as we stood talking on the plat- 
form. A few oil-coated and wot passengers jostled us now 
and then, and at length I found myself watching the 
retreating forms of Tom and Fitzwolton, amidst a jumble 
of porters and luggage ax^ steam. Then in a few 
minutes the city and its many fiickering lights slipped 
away too, and I was blundering onwards in the autumn 
darkness that typified, alas ! my own prospects, and the 
future that was just breaking in upon several persons that 
figure prominently in this histoiy. 



CHAPTER XVH 

* 

A BUNDLE OF LETXEES. 

Tunning over sundry papers relating to this early 
period of my life, I come across some original letters, and 
copies of letters, which will tell the story of my engage- 
ment at Ilarbourford perhaps better than I could narrate 
it. It is a faded-looking bundle, which I untie and 
examine. A crumpled rose falls upon the floor in a little 
cluster of leaves that still give forth a sweet perfume, the 
perfume of a long past sifoimer, bringing back vivid 
memories of a strange, wayward life. 

The following selections from these epistolary treasures 
will be suflicient to introduce the reader to the new phase 
in my life and adventures which that parting at Liudford 
inaugurated: — ' 


Cheistopueii Keneick to Tom Folgate. 

t 

“ IlAIUJOUIirOED, Ottoher 10 , 18 . 

*‘My deab Tom, ^ 

It is quite certain that I have made a mistake 
in coming to this town. The ‘ Ilarbourford Messenger ' 
o&ce is a veiy extraordilaiy place. You enter it up a 
narrow court. The first room you come to is the editor’s 
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room ; and it is my room also. I have to sit in pre- 
Bonce of a deaf, gouty, old gentleman, who occupies his 
time between a pair of scissors and a paste pot, except 
when he is instructing me in what manner to report this 
or that speaker. Mr. Carnaby Muddle, the proprietor, is 
a retired shoemaker, who tests the value of my work in 
the * Messenger ’ with a yard measure. Yes, dear Tom, 
he measures it, and if my reports aftd paragraphs are 
shorter than those of the opposition journal, the * Pilot,’ 
Mr. Muddle complains to the editor, who rebukes 
Ciiristopher Kenrick. 

'‘To your somewhat critical mind, my friend, the 
attempt at a leading a^icle, occasionally, must seem 
melancholy, especially after the work of that much 
maligned but able writer, Mr, Noel Stanton. The press 
is debased, and journalism rendered ridiculous by the 
' Harbourford Messenger ; ’ ^d you must not be surprised 
if you hear that 1 have left the place. You will give me 
credit, I am sure, for sincerity in my views about the 
high mission of the press. You cannot imagine to what 
base uses we of the ' Messenger ’ are compelled to apply 
our talents. You would be sorry to see me sitting in a 
wretched little room (I verily believe it covers some foul 
sewer), with no furniture but a table and two chairs. It 
is entered by two doors, and one leads up a long, dark 
staircase to the printers’ rooms, which are filled with a 
combined odour of printer’s ink, tobacco-smoke, and a 
nameless smell that attaches to all unswept and unwashed 
rooms. Great spiders lie in wait for you as you ascend 
to this wretched region, and leai^a traces of their medimvdl 
webs upon your face and hat. Perhaps it may turn out to 
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be good experience my coming here; but it requires 
all my philosophy to enable me to regard it in this 
light. If ever I write a novel, 1 will sketch the ^llaxbour- 
ford Messenger.’ 

You are not, dear Tom, to speak of this miserable 
picture to my darling girl, who writes to me so cheer- 
fully, and with such happy hope in tho future. 

I aA, 

^‘My dear friend, 

Always thine, 

Chbistopher Kenbick.” 

Tom Folgate to Chbistofiieb Kenbicx. 

“Lindfobd, October 15, 18 . 

‘‘My dear Boy, 

“What a hole!^ Confound it — send it to 
the devil ! Be plucky, Kenny, and cut it. Yet stay ! 
After all, one hole is as good as another. Lindford, if it 
be cleaner and more respectable than Horbourford seems 
to be, is a disgusting hole, and especially now thou art no 
longer here. Do not be down-hearted. I wish we could 
have carried that scheme , of ours out about going to 
Russia. It is on the cards for me to go, but Emmy i\auls 
to make all sorts of conditiox^. 

“Thy pretty little sweetheart looks ns charming as ever. 
I met that Howard at Fitzwaltou’s, the other night. Miss 
Amelia was trying on her fascinations with him, but it 
was no go. lie is deuced rich, Kenny, my boy ; but I 
think Esther is above r|ihes. Noel Stanton is going in 
for Miss Birt, and Fitzwolton will be glad to get her off 
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his hands. Old Hitching is as big a fool as ever, and his 
wife as pretty, and piquant, and delightful as — well, as 
what, as whoni ? — as Mrs. Hitching. If Emmy only joined 
to her good sense and spirit the liveliness and amiability 
of Mrs. H., ‘What a jewel she would be ! 

Write to me soon ; and if you want me to come over 
and punch old Huddle's head, you have only to say the 
word, and I will be with you, and assault him d la Chrissy 
Kenrick. 

** I am. 

Your affectionate 

*‘Tom Folgate.*' 


Esthee Wilton to Chbistophee Kenetck. 

** LiNDFuiiD, October 15 , 18 . 

dear Kennt, ^ 

Oh, how delicious it is to have your kind, 
good, clever letters ! You cannot think what sunshine 
they bring with them. 1 watch the postman through the 
blind every morning, and when he does not stop, I nearly 
ciy ; but when ho does — oh, you should see my face, and 
see how cheerfully I go about all day ! 

** 1 read the paper, and your dear, learned article about 
the state of the docks. If I i^d not 'understand it all — as 
how should I, who am so ignorant ? — I could easily see 
that it was clover and wise, as everything you do is. How 
you must study, my dear. Do be careful, and not work 
too hard. 

It must be delightful to and 1 am glad you are 

studying that. If you could only have seen Old Monk's 
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Chapel yesterday, there was a picture to paint, dear 
Kenny. I went there to think about you, and the loaves 
were all falling. Sometimea 1 go into the cathedral, and 
walk about the aisle, where we walked together one 
Saturday afternoon. Do you remember, dear, when you 
i^ld me all about how you ran away from home, and was 
poor, and made me ciy, but only that you might kiss my 
tears away, and cSU me your dear, silly little girl, which I 
am, dear, dear Kenny ? 

Emmy seems very miserable, and 1 cannot understand 
why, when she sees Mr. Folgate every day nearly. Ob, 
if we saw each other every day ! Next to that comes your 
dear letters, which I look for so anxiously. 

Excuse all mistakes, and let my true love atone for the 
silly letters of 

*^Yours always and for ever, 

• « Esthek.” 

1 pass over some intermediate communications, and 
come to a terrible little packet, that gives me a thrill of 
pain even now. At the end of October, Miss Julia 
Belmont was announced to play Rosalind at a neigh- 
bouring theatre, fourteen miles from Harbourford. I was 
very miserable at the time, having given notice to leave 
the ^'Messenger,” and failed ip obtaining some other employ- 
ment which I sought. In desperation, I started off to see 
Miss Belmont. She received me most kindly, and I went 
to the theafre at night. I^he played with more than her 
accustomed fire. I was delighted with this change from 
Harbourford. Lodging pt Harbourford with a person 
connected with the theatre, I had been cultivating my 
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taste for the drama, and this visit to Julia Belmont seemed 
to attract me to the stage. I wrote a long and enthusiastic 
letter to Tom Folgat^, telling him of my excursion, and 
describing in glowing ierms the pleasant day I had 
spent with Julia Belmont. I also mentioned my excur- 
sion, though with mnch less entliusiasm, in a letter to 
Esther. The result of this indiscretion^ if it was an in- 
discretion, will be best shown in the following correspon- 
dence : — 


Emma Wilton to Chuistopheb Eenbice. 

Lindfori), November 1, 18 • 

**Mr. Tom Folgate has read your letter to me, and 
I have felt bound, as a sisterly duty, to read it to Esther, 
in order that she might see yo«r character in its true light, 
and judge how wise or otherwise she has been in giving 
up a wealthy suitor who loves her for one who is'a common 
flirt , and who has not even a respectable profession to 
back up his pretensions. Your conduct, sir, in visiting an 
actress, with whom it was shrewdly suspected you were on 
too intimate terms at Lindford, quite fulhls my estimate of 
you, though, I confess, I was willing to believe better of 
you, and had made up my mii|d to offer no obstruction to 
your engagement with my sister. 

You have now, sir, forfeitei\all the little good opinion 
1 had of you ; and, by my admce, the sanction of my 
mother, and with the approval ^ Mr. Tom Folgate, my^ 
sister Esther returns all your letters, and congratulates 
herself upon the escape she has had out of the hands of a 
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Tillain* Yes, rir, I use a strong term ; but not stronger 
than that warm language in which you painted your 

happy day with Miss , I forget her name, the actress 

who played at Lindfiird, and no wonder you stayed 
and supped with her, as you had done once before at 
^Lindford. 

It would seei^ you are a fool as well as a knave, or you 
would never put your treachery upon paper for others to 
read. Farewell; and when you marry that player lady, 
I may, perhaps, patronise you at your benefit. You will, 
no doubt, call if you should come to perform at Lindford, 
and ask us to take tickets. Meanwhile, we will have no 
more of your acting love off the stage. 

** Your very obedient servant, 

Wilton.'^ 

Tom Folgate to CfuRisTOPiiEE Kenrick. 

•‘Dear Kenny, 

“There is the devil to pay. You had better 
write a very penitent letter, or else that fellow Howard 
will outbid you. ^ Confound that girl ! 1 know 1 had no 

business to let her have the letter. What, in heaven’s 
name, did you write it for ? You did wrong, Kenny, — 
there is no doubt about that, — ^in renewing your acquaint* 
ance with Miss Belmont, and being so very happy. But 
you did worse in bragginj/* of it. However, write a most 
penitent letter to Estheri and, 1 dare say, affairs can be 
put light i 

" “Ever yours, 

“Tom.” 
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The same post brought a heavy packet of my letters 
directed in Esther’s handwriting. Inside the envelope 
were these words, Cruel, eruel Kenrick.” Outside the 
envdope, in pencil, I afterwards traced, “ They made me 
do it — I do love you,” in the same familiar hand. 

1 wrote oS Immediately an affectionate- but manly 
protest to Esther, and sent her back the^letters. My love 
for her, I said, demanded trust and confidence, equal to all 
that faith which I had in her own truth and goodness. I 
rebuked her gently with her haste to condemn me. I 
reminded her of our happy hourc, and conjured her, 
by the great and undyingk love 1 bore her, to believe 
in me. 

1 learnt in after years that there was another who 
watched for letters besides Esther, and that this one 
never reached its destination. Emmy Wilton got it, an# 
put it into the fire. I waited’ post after post for a reply 
from Esther, and one morning there came a repetition of 
that other hastily- written scrap; but it came too late — 
too late ! The wretched character of my engagement at 
llarbourford, and the loss of it through my pride and 
ambition, which could not stoop to the menial offices of a 
venal newspaper ; this terrible blow from Lindford, which 
almost broke my heart ; together with the low state of my 
finances, so preyed upon me,v that I fell into a serious 
illness, and lay in a miserable state of unconsciousness for 
many days. That hurried scraA They made me do it — 

I do love you,” only caught ml: eye weeks after it was 
received, and then I replied, ** Beneve in me, and we shall^ 
yet realise those happy dreams of Lindford.” But no 
reply came. Those dear hopes, which had filled my soul 
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wiih such pleasant images, had been too bright to 
last. ^ 

Disradi the dder relates hr his Miscellany how love has 
been regarded, not merely as a passion of the soul, but also 
a disease of the body, like the fever. Huet argued that it 
was frequently in the blood, and might be treated and 
cured as methodij^ally as any other disorder. The great 
Conde having felt a violent passion for Mademoiselle de 
Yigeau, waS constrained to join the army. His love lasted 
all through the campaign, when he fell into a serious 
illness. Upon recovering his health, his passion was gone. 
Blood-letting was, indeed, recommended as a cure for love, 
and the efUcacy of this system was illustrated by the story 
of a Gorman who was desperately in love with a German 
princess. She was not insensible to a reciprocal passion, 
mad in order that he might be near her person she created 
him a general. Eventually* the princess proved fickle, and 
gave the general his congi. He found, however, that it 
was impossible to live out of her presence; so, one day, he 
intercepted her, and threw himself at her feet. She com- 
mauded him to quit her presence, which he refused to do. 
He was ready to \)bey every order but that, even if she 
commanded his death, saying which, to enforce his eloquent 
appeal with a splendid attitude worthy of the melodramatic 
stage, he drew his sword aiAl presented it to the princess. 
Interpreting his rhetorical flourishes literally, she took tlio 
blade and ran him throut^i the body. Fortunately, saith 
the chronicler, he was h^ied of his wound at the end of 
' ^hree months and likewip of his passion, which had flowed 
away with the effusion of blood. 

The logic of the conclusion is somewhat questionable. 
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I was reminded of the stoiy by my own feelings at awaken- 
ing, as It were, out of this illness. « 

By-and-by I will describe to yon my lodgings, and the 
most quaint and poor, but estimable people among whom 
1 had sojourned in this far-away seaport of Harbourford. 

In the meantime, let me^put my case as a contrary 
illustration to the theory of love beings a disease of the 
body as well as of the mind. 

Of course it is nonsense, this theory, at the commence- 
ment, and 1 am not treating it as a serious matter, for 
there is a fine bit of satire in that story of the German 
princess. You do, nevertlieless, come out of a severe 
illness with passion toned down and liopes softened, with 
friendships somewhat clouded, with aspirations weakened, 
with a clearer knowledge of the vanity of human wishes. 

It seemed to me, sitting up in bed, with that patchwor!^ 
counterpane round my shoulders, and looking at the pale 
light on the snow, that^l had had a strange dream. I 
knew it was more than a dream. I knew that Sfconeyfield 
was a reality. 1 remembered my tears on that misty 
autumn morning years ago. 1 felt a thrill of happy 
remembrance of Lindford, and I knew that those hours of 
bliss with Esther Wilton in those green meadows by the 
river were real; but they were misty now, these things. 
They did not come up fresh %nd sharp in the memory. 
My mind seemed to stretch emt its arms to them, and 
reach them not. They were shoowy and dim, yet I could 
see them and feel them, thoughUhey would not be fully 
realised. Yet my love for Esther\Wilton — there it was in» 
my heart, a real passion still, a burning thought, a trem- 
bling hope. The lamp was burning ; it only required the 
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smallest encouragement to blaze up and illuminate the 
void there was about it. But 1 dared not trim the lamp. 
My heart told me it were best to let it slumber there, with 
a remote chance that some day it might smoulder out, 
which were better than if it blazed up to light the way to 
another's happiness. 

Perhaps my lo^e for Esther had seemed a sweeter thing 
than it really was. My loneliness and friendlessness might 
have given a factitious importance to it. It was so rare 
for any one to take an interest in me at that time. May 
this not have deceived me? I tried to argue my love 
away after this fashion, and cthen went to sleep, with 
Ether’s last dear letter wet with my tears ; for I was so 
weak and forlorn here in this strange Harbourford that 
the least thing would upset me. A tender poem, a gentle 
#ord, a sad story in a newspaper would make me weep 
like a school-girl. This wdTe off, however, as I regained 
my strength. It was, nevertheless, a long time before I 
stood up fairly and boldly again to confront the world with 
the vigour and determination of a conqueror. 



CHAPTER XVIIR 

A CHAPTER BY THE WAT, IN WHICH INCIDENT TAKES 
THE PEACE OP CRITICISM, 

Ip it had occurred to that a story of lore and disap- 
pointment would crop up in my own household during the 
course of my narration of these other adventures, I should 
fluot have been persuaded to introduce extra chapters by the 
way. ** Our fate, hid within an auger-hole, may rush aiid 
seize us.” o 

It is so with us.” I sit down to write my |own life. 
I am induced by my family to insert within the current 
narrative, like leaves in a dessert-dish of apples, these 
wayside chapters. Fate steps in, and decrees that there 
shall be a story here, too — a sad love tale ; and I have no 
choice but compliance. Whilst I have been poring over 
the history of my own early days, a little romance 
has been going on in my c^wn family, and the dimaz 
has come just at that particular time when the reader’s 
thoughts should be concentrated upon my own adven- 
tures. \ 

The reader, 1 fear, will plume liimself upon his discern- 
ment. He will have felt certain that the Rev. Paul Felton 
was not an honest, good man. When 1 turn back to that 

M 
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chapter on etiquette, I can now see that I depict more of 
the sneak than the saint There is almost an apology 
for him in my own remarks; and the doubts of my 
eldest daughter will have satisfied the reader that the 
Bey. Paul Felton’s character is not of that pure and 
leligious cast which we had all tried to hope and believe 
it was. 

It is the opening of the new year — ^not New-Year’s Day, 
not New-Year’s Eve. The threshold has been crossed. 
We crossed it in tears and in anger. We are now in the 
portal. The cause of our passion will be found in the 
conversation that follows. 

It is an infernal insult; and I’ll be hanged but I’ll 
kick the fellow before his flock,” says my son Tom, clank- 
^g his spurs on the library carpet. 

** That is nonsense, Tom. ^You must not strike a clergy- 
man,” I say, quietly. 

** Then I’ll pull his nose — ^I will, by heavens ! ” 

'^Tom is sure to keep his word, father,” says Bess, 
casting encouraging glances at her brother. 

*‘Just as you had secured his promotion, too,” Mrs. 
Kenrick sa}s. 

** And to make his very success an excuse for jilting the 
girl,” exclaims Tom. ** lie * thinks the fact of his being 
called to a higher sphere of fabour the condition of parties 
is changed,’ does he ? — ^the/jeast ! ” 

Tom, Tom, it is hardlj worth while to exhibit so much 
excitement here,” I say/ wish the fellow were a 
layman, for all our sake^’ 

‘‘By the Lord, I’m glad he is not,” Tom replies; ” his 
conduct w oul<l disgrace the name of layman.” 
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** Bravo, Tom ! says Bess. If a parson is bad, he’s 
like a bad woman, desperately wicked.” 

Comes here a twopenny-halfpenny curate, you secure 
him a valuable living, and then the girl who was worthy 
of him as a curate is not fit for the higher sphere; 
why, damn tlie fellow, I have not common patience 
to think there is such a disgusting’ sneak unhung,” 
roars out my son, beating his ti'ousers with his riding- 
whip until the dust surrounds him like the smoke of 
battle. 

Tom, do not let us have this barrack-room language 
before your mother and sister,” I say. 

“ All right, sir. I’ll say no more ; but there is no cloth 
ever spun by human hands that shall protect Paul Felton 
fiom a tweaked nose.” 

With this remark Tom strides out of the room, and in 
a few minutes afterwards we all watch him galloping 
across the country on his favourite mare. What a fine 
fellow the rogue is! If this Felton were a layman, I 
should, indeed, like him to be horsewhipped by Tom 
Kenrick. 

** Where is Cissy ? ” I inquire, by-and-by. 

« In her room,” says Mrs. Kenrick. 

” Does she take it much to^eart ? ” 1 ask. 

She does,” says Mrs. Kenrick. She not only loved 
this man, but all the villagys have prepared for the 
wedding.” \ 

How she could have liked ine fellow is a mysteiy to 
me,” says Bess. 

** She did, and does,” says Mrs. Kenrick. 

** Wliat, now ? ” exclaims Bess. 
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Yes, now,” saj’s Mrs. Kenrick. 

** Has slie no pride ? ” asks Bess, quickly, her eyes 
flashing with anger. 

** None,” replies Mrs. Kenrick, mildly. ” She would 
sue to him even now.” 

''Great heavens J ” says Bess, solemnly, "Then this 
thing you call lov^is a mystery indeed.’^ 

I do not feel inclined to lead Bess into a metaphysical 
discussion of that said mystery ; so I merely raise my eyes, 
as much as to say, " Indeed it is, Bess.” 

" What is to be done ? ” says Mrs. Kenrick, who has 
a very practical notion of settling all difiicultieB in some 
way. 

"You must try and make Cissy understand that she 
has narrowly escaped from being married to a villain, 
and ” ^ 

" I thought you knew human nature better than that, 
Christopher,” says Mrs Kenrick, interrupting me. " You 
gentlemen A^ho write novels, and profess to be so deeply 
versed in the human heart, have strange notions, it would 
seem, when the real story, the real pang, the true heart- 
break, comes befor^ you. Cissy is a true woman. She 
loved this man with all her heart, and she believes that 
his decision is right. She gives him credit for nothing 
but a true, pure, good purpose in breaking off the engage- 
ment. Her only difUculty p to find resignation under the 
blow. Tell her Paul Felyn is a villain— as we know him 
to be — and she will despile your judgment ; persist in it, 
and she will despise you.f 

Mrs. Kenrick’s fire and eloquence amazed me. As I 
watched her glowing cheek, and listened to her sweet 
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voice, ringing like a bell with unaccustomed vigour, 1 felt 
a rush of the old love in my heart ; I remembered how 
she had clung to that poor, desolate boy, in dark and 
dreary days long ago. If I had turned out to be a Paul 
Fulton, she would have mourned me for the memory of her 
own pure image of me. 

1 kiss my wife tenderly on the forehead. 

You are good woman,” I say. What shall we do 
i— go abroad ? ” 

** Perhaps a little change would be advisable,” she says 
And then, squeezing my hand, she leaves the room in tears, 
Bess following her with a puzzled, sympathetic air, like one 
ho pities for pity’s sake, but does not understand that 
there is great cause for grief. 

There is nothing like a long, quick walk in the country 
when you are troubled. When that great writer, whom 
you all know, saw that separation from his wife was really 
to be part of his marvellous history, he walked twenty 
miles without resting. 

I will go and see my friend. Father Kllis, and then 
write my next chapters of Kenrick with what grace I may. 
The mind has many moods. The strong-willed can change 
it how he listeth. From present woes to past trials and 
sorrows is, perhaps, no very difficult task. We shall see. 

I have written down Chapte» XIX. before 1 start. It 
pleased Thackeray to have the commencement of a new 
chapter, or a new work, alwa^ begun. This helps a 
vigorous, determined mind ; but ^ affects the slothful in a 
different way. I knew an authoi} who never got beyond, 
a title-page. He had several books in his mind, the title- 
pages of three ready written, and one actually in print. 
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Beyond this he never advanced. He looked too far into 
the future. He christened his ship and began to make lier 
sails before the vessel was built. My poor Cissy has 
thought about the style of her wedding-dress, and lo and 
behold, there is no bridegroom ! 



CHAPTER XIX. - 

MT LODGINGS AT HAUBOTfllFOIlD. 

Ay old-fashioned, gahled house over an archway in a 
hack street that led to some miserable tenements ; an old- 
fashioned, gabled house that had once been part of an 
ancient chapel. This was Abel Crockford’s residence. 
You entered it by a dark staircase beneath the archway, 
and when you reached the end of the staircase you came 
into an upstairs kitchen, a painter’s studio, and three bed- 
rooms. The kitchen was paxt of an old room that had once 
been somewhat pretentious, and th^re was still left a fire- 
place of an ancient date and a picturesque style. There 
was an air of poverty in the room, but it was cleanly. 
The rough, patched stone walls were adorned ^^ith rough, 
sketchy, ill-framed pictures in oil. A few plants looked 
green at all seasons in the patched, mullioned window, and 
Mrs. Crockford was a neat, dapper little woman, who was 
always trying to make the place seem cheerful. By the 
old-fashioned chimney-piece there was an arm-chair which 
had been made up out of a Ih^ne. Yes, sir, a throne that 
had done duty for kings and qireens at the old Ilarbcurford 
Tlicatrc Royal before that ostaLMshincnt was burnt down 
and rebuilt; and thin throne had been among the few 
things rescued from the fiames. It had required mu h 
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streogtliening with battens and nails, and much padding 
with wool, and canvas, and chintz, before it assumed that 
00^ appearance which it has in presence of the fire-light 
fSrom that capacious old chimney. 

What is all this description about ? do you ask. Why 
a|a I keeping you in suspense? 1 am describing my 
lodgings at Harbourford, dear sir ; my nest during those 
dark days of fever fmd delirium, dear madam ; my home, 
when I was down and fainting by the way, tres chers 
amis. 

Well, out of this kitchen you reached a room nearly as 
large. There were two easels in this second apartment, 
and a fierce smell of paint ; for the artists who worked 
there ground their own colours, and used strong material. 
Abel Crockford was a sign-painter, and scene-painter, and 
he wrote inscriptions on coffin-plates. His ambition was 
scene-painting; his fate wa| signs. Now and then he 
produced bits of colour which drew forth high commenda- 
tion. He had once done a fairy glen, which was pro- 
nounced, at Harbourford, the perfection of scenic art ; but 
sign-boards were Abers*most successful achievements, and 
nobody could touch him for taste and^ expedition In coffin- 
plates, Upon the walls of this rough art-studio were hung 
various examples of Abel’s work, chiefly studies of trccs^ 
and copies of pictures. Here jind there were examples of 
letters, and sketches of pictorial sign-boards ; w^ith bits of 
theatrical scenery, strips of ^ck and water, patches of sky 
and foliage, and a mask or two — ^remnants of some gro- 
tesque extravaganza. Upon one side of the studio, how- 
ever, there was a picture in a^frame, a work of large dimen- 
sions, carefully covered by a curtain. Close by stood 
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small table, upon which there were several quaint prints, 
a work on the old masters of art, a magnifying glass of an 
ancient make, and some writing-paper. 

This concealed picture represented Abel Crockford’s 
dream of greatness. We have all our hopes of fame and 
wealth. This was AbeTs; but of that “anon, anon, sir,” 
as Francis says in the play. ^ 

From this temple of the graces branched off three' bed- 
rooms ; one in which I slept, another set apart for Abel 
and his wife, and a third, which was in too ruinous a 
condition for occupation. The property belonged to the 
Corporation of Harbourford^ and it was let on a repairing 
lease at a nominal rent. Abel Crockford had succeeded in 
keeping the other part of the house whole, but this third 
chamber defied all his efforts, and so he permitted it to 
become picturesque, as he said, and fit for the researches 
of learned antiquarians, w'ho* came now and then from' 
distant parts to see the old archway and its tumble-down 
house overhead. 

I could not complain of my room, even if I had been 
able to pay my rent regularly ; it was always clean, it was 
always sweet, it was always natty. There was no carpet 
on the floor, except just round the little bed. My looking- 
glass hung on the w'oll, and there was curtain round it to 
set it off. My dressing-table was made out of an old tea- 
chest, but then it vras decor|ted with white and pink 
dimity. I had a real washstanci; flanked wdth a bit of real 
oil- cloth. There was an oak chest of drawers in the room, 
with a score or more books of my own upon the top,^ 
besides sundry magazines, an old Shakespeare, and a 
“Whole Duty of Man,” upon some hanging shelves. 
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Several of Abel’s rough sketches were exhibited on the walls. 
The window was an old stone design, with a stone seat ia 
a deep rdcess, like the look-out of an old Elizabethan house. 
I sat here often between Mrs. Crockford’s chintz curtaiLs 
and watched the children at play up the court beyond. 1 
sometimes envied them, even despite their rags and dirt. 
Now and then their merry games were rudely arrested 
by some drunketf drab beating her oflspring, and thou 
my heart would bleed for all poor and unhappy 
children. 

Pity it was Abel Crockford had no little ones. Ho was 
a noble, honest-hearted, fellow, and his wife believed in 
him above all men. Yet Abel was poor and ignorant, and 
his wife could neither read nor write. Abel’s ignorance, 
however, was not of a dense character. He had rare 
intelligence, and, with education, would have made a great 
man. An eye for the beautiful in nature and in art, ho 
appreciated a good book, a happy thought, a bright stroke 
of imagination, and a fine piece of musia From sign- 
painting he had risen to a fair position, as assistant scenic 
artist at the Harbourford Theatre, and there were many 
rough little studies upon his walls that were creditable 
works. 

The dream of his life latterly had been to get money 
enough to buy the queer ol^ house in which he lived ; and 
this hope had been fostered by the purchase of a somewhat 
remarkable picture, whic^ Abel firmly believed would one 
day be sold for many thousands of pounds. 

This was how he told me the history of tliafc 
• picture ; — 

1 bought him, sir, Mister Kenrick, the time as you 
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was took ill, just after you come here to lodge. I see him 
In a winder, for sale ; and says I ^ myself, that’s a work 
of art ; not as you could see him, sir, Mistef Kenrick, 
because you couldn’t, for he was black with the dust and 
varnish of ages. I knowed the man as had him, so I says, 

‘ What for the picter ? ’ and he says, ‘ I aiiv’t going to sell 
him until the Catholic priest has seen him — he’s a judge.’ 
* Where did you get the picter ? ’ says If ‘ He was bought 
at the dean’s sale, when nobody was a lookin’,’ says he. 
' What’s the price ? ’ says I. ‘ I wants ten pound for him,’ 
says he ; ' but maybe 1 shall want more when the priest 
has seen him.’ ” ^ 

While Abel is telling his story, Mrs. Crockford looks up 
from her stockiug-mending, and smiles approvingly at lier 
lord, who is standing by the fire, pointing each sentence 
earnestly with his pipe. 

** Well, I comes home, an^I says to my missus — didn’t 
I, dame ” 

‘‘ Yes, Abel, you did.” 

I says, * Missus, there’s a fortun’ in that picter. I 
knowed the dean’s brother ; he was a great traveller, and 
was in the wars ; he captured that picter,’ I says, * in some 
palace, and it's the work of a great master. If I can raise 
the money,' says I, ' that picter’s mine.’ * You knows 
best,’ was all my missus sayjf. 1 knowed a working man 
once as bought a picter at a |ale, and he sends him to be 
cleaned and done up, and the^^an as done him up, says 
he, ^ I’ll give you ten pounds for him,’ sir, Mister hlenrick, 
and the man wouldn’t, and from that the picter got wind, 
and at last he were sold for ten thousand pounds. Yet^ 
sir, Mister Kenrick” 
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Abel was quite overcome at the thought of that worthy 
man’s good fortune. He refilled his pipe, and Mrs. Crock- 
ford laid down her stocking to hear Abel tell the story all 
over again, 

1 goes to the shop again, and as luck would have it, 
air, Mister Kenrick, the priest was there, an’ be says to 
the man, says he, * I do not think anything of this picture ; 
sell it for several pounds and have done with it.’ Says I, 
* Well, I’m a poor man, but I can do the frame up a bit,’ 
says I, ' and clean him, and make a trifie out of him ; he's 
in a shocking bad state, and I’ll give you five pounds for 
him,’ says I, Mister Kenrick, sir. 'Take the money, my 
man,’ says the priest; and so he did, and I gives him 
every penny as we’d saved for a rainy day, — did I not, 
missus ? ” 

" You did, Abel,” says Mrs. Crockford. 

" Well, sir, Mister Kenri<&, I brings him home, and I 
was dreadful sorry you was ill, and I couldn’t have your 
advice. When I brought him home, there was only one 
figure, or part of one to be seen ; that was a knight in 
armour; but there was light and shade in that figure. 
Mister Kenrick, sii> as showed me ho was a grand picter. 
Well, sir. Mister Kenrick, I sets to at him — I sets to and 
washes liim well to begin with, careful, sir, and I rubs 
him with a silk handkercher, and I notices a great block 
of wood, or a door-step, or q- cofiin, or whatever something 
was near this knight, begau to appear like a man, a dead 
’un ; so I perseveres and says nothing; and [days goes on, 
and I rubs away to get the old varnish off, and I was 
tegular unearthing a buried body, sir, Mister Kenrick; 
and in a week I restores to daylight the figure of a dead 
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soldier, at which the other figure was gaaiug. Thej had 
fought I s'pose and one had killed the other, .Well, si^ 
Mister Kenrick, 1 sees at once he's a grand picter ; and I 
begins to talk about him. One or two gentlemen comes 
to look at him, and I gets an offer of fifty pounds for him. 
I rigs him up then on some tressels, with a bit of cloth 
behind him and a curtain in the front^and*the priest he 
comes io see him, lie looks at him, and at last he says, 

' I never see that picter until now, that's a different thing 
to the picter I see before ; he’s a prize, my man, he’s a 
prize.* Then others come in, and they talks of him being 
by this man and the other, this school and that, and I 
gets a hundred offered for him. Yesterday I has that 
doubled.” 

“ I hope to goodness you will not overstep your market,” 
I say. 

** No, I’ll not do that, sir. Mister Kenrick. I knows what 
I’m doing ; and I’ve got a little surprise for you, too, sir.” 

I was still weak, but strong enough to think of work. 

I had taken a fierce dislike to the press since the sudden 
termination of my Harbourford engagement. The equally 
sudden termination of my Lindford dream had settled 
much of that ambition and patience which had helped me 
to bear many of the ills connected with reporting on the 

Harbourford Messenger.” ^Abel had noticed this, and 
my love for the drama had stailbed a scheme in his mind 
for my benefit. • 

** I have got your violin back, Mr. Kenrick, sir. I 
knew where you’d sold him, and I’ve got him back.^ 
Don’t be angry, sir ; I’ve not been and paid for him, but 
here he be.” 
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Thereupon, Abel produced my old violin, with a bundle 
of fresh strings in a tin box, the instrument in perfect 
order. I could not speak ; and Abel suddenly professed to 
liave important business in his painting-room. A delicate, 
generous act like this from a poor man, and a comparative 
stranger, affected me very much, and uiy hands trembled 
over that first oli bit of melody which -my favourite bow 
drew fi*om the sympathetic strings — 

'VVhat’fl this dull world to me, 

Robin Adair ? 

Simple words, delicious melody ! It is an old song that 
my mother sung to me in those few bright intervals of 
childhood when I was not being beaten or denounced as a 
good-for-notbing child that could not possibly come to any 
good. ‘‘ What’s this dul^ world to me ? The very 
sentiment was in my heart ; and its morbid complaining 
affected my already broken health, until Abel’s eyes were 
fixed upon me for a moment with a bright humane sparkle 
as he produced that old violin which had been a solace to 
me in so many w^aiy hours. 

'^In the evening Abel, in his hearty, ignorant way, 
said, — 

‘‘Well, Mr. Kenrick, sir^ Tve bin and got you what 
you calls an engagement.” 

, “ Indeed, Abel. What “is it ? 

“Second fiddle in the orchestra,” said Abel, looking 
straight at me, “ if you be not too proud to do it.” 

* “Too proud, Abel!” 1 exclaimed. “If I am not too 
ignorant of the work.” 

“ You con do it,” said Abel. “ I have no fear of that : 
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it’s fifteen sliilling a week for the season, which be two 
mouths ; and there be no knowing, Mr. Kenrick, sir, what 
may turn up in the meantime.’’ 

It boots not to tell how I entered upon this new duty, 
and how 1 succeeded. The strange iucideuts of the W'ork 
come buck to me uaw like broken pieces of a coloured 
window. 1 see the colour, I detect bits of pattern, but 
there is no oneness anywhere among them. They are 
iridicdtivo of gaslight and dirty daylight; they reflect 
tawdry, tinselled garments and patchy scenes ; they smell 
of stale tobacco and orange-peel ; tlieir very jingle as I 
push them aside, brings up a blundering memory of old 
world waltzes and quadrilles, and of bits of tragic accom- 
paniments done in a Tigorous tremoloso, though ^^llobin 
Adair” puts in one bar to give a touch of pathos to the 
jumble of strange sounds. ^ 

I sat for several weeks in that little orchestra of the 


Ilarbourford Theatre, a pale, thin, ghost-like young man ; 
and I played second fiddle to the full satisfaction of the 
management. Once, in theatrical parlance, the ghost did 
not vralk, or, in more general language, the management 
could pay no salaries. But the aj rival in port of two 
American ships redeemed the fortunes of tlie theatre, and 


the company were suddenly so much in funds that several 
gentlemen rushed into the extravagance of new neck-ties ; 
and the ladies indulged in new ftonnets ^ji^Sunday trip 
to Potty Island, with shrimps an^ tea* 

My time was fully occupied and I 

attribute my sanity to the healthy soVI^^Hjccupation. * 
1 rose at an early hour, and commenced Abel’s 

studio. With the aid of an clomentaryil^ft on oil* 
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painting and Abel’s experienoe I succeeded in producing 
several copies of borrowed pictures, which a broker pur- 
chased for a few shillings each. I followed this success up 
by one or two efforts at original work, and I remember me 
of a triumph of trees and water, which Abel sold to a 
^patron for ten diillings and sixpence. When I was not 
called to rehears^ in a morning I stood at my easel until 
it was time for the evening performance. I look back 
now to the almost unexpected effects of colour in that poor 
scene-painter’s studio, and feel all those early sensations 
of re-awakened ambition as keenly as if 1 had not lived to 
grey hairs and family responsibilities. 

At odd times I sat down and tried my hand at essays 
for newspapers and magazines — wayside stories, incidents 
of life, and other fugitive papers. I posted them with 
trembling hands to London editors, and looked up their 
periodicals at the local libraries; but those magic initials, 
** 0. K.,” did not a|)pear in print, except once in a harsh 
Notice to Correspondents.” Moreover, my manuscripts 
were rarely returned, though I treasure to this day the 
polite letter of one editor, who was good enough to 
say there was promise in my work, though my style was 
too amateurish for the publication over whose fortunes he 
presided. 

I wrote several letters t<f my mother, but got no reply. 
The same fate attended x^y letters to Mr. Mitcliing ; and 
two which I wrote to Toik Folgate came back through the 
Dead-letter OfSce, marked Gone.” The following com- 
^ munication from Mr. Fitzwalton was a mystery vhicli 
time alone solved. Fitzwalton wrote as though I knew all 
that had transpired during my absence from Lindford : — 
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Mb. FiTZWALTON to CsiklSTOFHEB Eenbzck. 

* Deab Keneick,— 

“ I received your favour in due course, and was 
sorry to hoar that you had been so very ill, at which, 
however, I do not wonder, seeing what sad events have 
occurred on all hands since your departure from this ill- 
iated city. 

** Everybody knew that Tom Folgate was rather loose, 
but none of us expected that he would do what he has 
done. 1 am sure it must grieve you very much. But 
' such is life,* dear Kenriok. We have all our troubles. 

1 am going to leave this place for London, where I have 
purchased a partnership. 

“You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that my sister- 
in-law, Miss Biit, is going to be married to your opponent 
in the famous battle, Mr. Noek Stanton, who is, after all, a 
very nice fellow. 

“What changes a few short months bring about! I 
have not been to Stoneyfield lately, but I hear your father 
bears his loss with manly fortitude. 

“I am, yours truly, 

“ W. FiTZWALTON.” 

1 pored over this epistle fo*^ hours. I wrote for expla- 
nations that Fitzwalton wouljd not give. “His new 
business occupied all his time,’! he said; and he “could 
not believe that I did not know quite as much of what had 
passed as he did, and more especially as that Folgate^ 
scandal was in all the papers. If I really did not know all 
about it, perhaps I had better remain in blissful ignorance, 

N 
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cr pay a visit to Lindford, l^d make personal inquiries on 
tbe ^ot.’* 

This was all I cOulJ get from Pitzwalton, and I was so 
mxich offended at tlie coolness of his reply and its formal 
style, that I tied up his letters with another little bundle, and 
jtflowed the tide of fate and fortune to flow on without further 
iaquiiy or interruption. The last sentence of Fitzwalton's 
letter, too, seemed QO much like a sneer, that I was inclined 
to be very angry with the writer on this account. “ Your 
fhther bears his loss with manly fortitude I remembered 
that the very first time I met Fitzwalton in Lindford ho 
sneered at my running away ffom home. ** And this is 
friendship 1 ” I said. 

What a blessing it was, at these times, ^at easel in 
Abel Crockford’s painting-room ! 



OHAFTER XX. 

IN WiriCII I TEI.L ABEL CROCKFORD THE STORY OY 
VELASQT7EZ. 

‘'The more I paint,*' I said to Ahel, one morningr, 

“ tlie more I understand tlia value of that picture.*' 

“ All, he 1)^ a grand chap," Abel responded, uncovering 
the work, “and I’vo this very moment almost hit*upon a 
new idea about him, vliich I don’t mean to say nothing 
about until I’ve carried it out." 

“ Strange ! a new thought about it has occurred to me,** 

I said. 

“ Have it now ? " said Abel, dipping the end of a new 
clay pipe into a cup of coffee, which Mrs. Crockford had 
brought into the painter's room, as was her custom every 
morning at seven o’clock. 

“Do you know the story of Pareja and Velasquez, 
Abel?" 

“ I do not.” ^ 

“ Then I’U tell it to you whAst you are putting in that 
bit of sky." • 

“Thank you, Mr. Eenrick, sir,” said Abd, standing 
back from his easel, and holding his head knowingly on ^ 
one side to see the effect of a “ promiscuouS’like " dab of 
indigo and brown madder. 

n2 
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Pareja/’ I said, was a slave, literally kicked into the 
studio of Velasquez by a famous Spanish admiral, who 
made a present of the youth to the famous painter. They 
called the boy Pareja, after his master, and the painter’s 
pupils made a drudge of the woolly-headed little fellow. 
He was at the beck and call of everybody, he cleaned the 
ptdettes, ground the colours, and indeed was a slave in 
every respect, gdfcting considerably more kicks than half- 
pence. His master, however, treated him kindly, and the 
slave held him in the highest admiration. One day 
Poreja, in that imitative spirit which is characteristic of 
man, whether he be bondsman or freeman, tried to paint. 
Of course, he made a terrible hash of th# business, os I 
did, Abel, when first 1 took up the brush; but the true 
passion was excited, and Pareja hied himself to a deserted 
garret in his master’s house, and there set up an easel. 
He had nothing but old,cdisused brushes to work with, 
and the refuse colour from the painting-room. Early in 
the mornings, and at 'other odd times, he found a wonderful 
charm in daubing the colours upon bits of board. By* 
and-by, hn improved, until the fornis that he produced 
really gave kim^a positive delight, such as the real artist 
feels at his own success ” 

Go on, sir, 1 be listening — 1 baint looking at yon bit 
of sky — I’m trying to see slave at work in his garret,” 

said Abel, when 1 pause^for a moment in my narrative. 

One day^ing Philip the Fourth and the great Rubens 
honoured Ydlsquez with a visit. In the train of the king 
the noblest grandees in the land. Following Rubens 
were Vandyok^ Sniders, yan. Norden, and other cele- 
brated pupils of painters. Rubens was most 
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favourably impressed with the works of Velasquez. The 
latter said his cup of happiness would be full if Signor 
Rubens would leave a stroke of his pencil upon one of his 
pictures. Presenting a palette to the great master, Velas- 
quez pointed to his chief works. ^All these/ said Rubens, 
s\ith that peculiar grace whuh indicates the perfect gentle- 
man, * are finished, yet will I make an gttempt.’ At the 
same moment he picked up a piece of panel which was 
l}ing against the wall, in an out-of-the-way comer. 
Turning it round to see if this offered an opportunity for 
leaving behind a souvenir of his art in the studio of 
Velasquez, the great master uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, as his eye fell upon the picture afterwards so 
famous as ^The Entombment.’ This was the work 
of ” 

** Poreja, the slave! ” exclaimed Abel, his bright eyes 
blazing with excitement. Wondeiful, wonderful I ” 

The slave had caught the inspiration of his master,’* 
I continued, and had worked in secret, struggling with 
his own genius. That day opened up a glorious career to 
him. Ills master embraced him, and Pareja became 
famous. His attachment to his master was so great that 
he was killed at last in a street attack, defending the 
husband of his master’s daughter. He died, thanking 
God that he had been permitted to lay down his life foi 
the child of the great and magnanimous Velasquez.” 

There were tears in Abel’s eyes when I had finished, 
and he sat still for several minutes apparently looking at 
that bit of blue and madder ; but picturing in his mind^ 
the wonderful career of the Spanish ^ave. 

“ Now, Abel, I tell you this story for two reasons ; in 
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the firet placOi ihat it may stimulate you and me to 
increased exertions: and in the next place, because I 
believe your mysleiious picture is either by Velasquez or 
by his famous pupil.*’ 

Abel stood upright at once, and came towards his 
picture. 

^*Stay,” 1 safd, interrupting him, ‘‘there are such 
things as copies, and this may only be a copy ; if so, its 
intrinsic value is not, peihaps, so very great, but we must 
look up the history of the works of these great artists.” 

“ Mister Keuiick, sir, excu^^e me ; I’ll be back in an 
hour or so, and throw some more light on that picter. I 
don’t caie who he*s by or whether he's original. If ho 
vas by that slave, I should almost worship him, — ^in fact, 
I almost does now, — and I questions as long as 1 can get 
bicud and cheese if I shalh sell him, unless it bo to get 
money enough, Mister Kenrick, sir, not to buy this house, 
but to pay some painter to let me see him at woik, and 
give me some instruction. I’ll be an artist yet, Mister 
Kenrick, moik my words, sir; you haven’t told me that 
story fur uothing>” 

Ileieupon Abel fastened his apron (he would wear an 
apioii) round his waist, put on his coat, and disappeared. 
In less than an hour he rf limied. As he came into the 
house, I heard him say to^^Mrs. Ciockford, “l)ou’t bother 
about breakfast yet, d^e; we’ll come when wo be 
ready.” 

I His face was aglow with satisfaction. In his hand he 
* held the catalogue of a sale by auction. 

“ It occurs to mb, Mr. Kenrick, jsir, as there would be 
some miscellaneous lots at tho dean’s sale, and I finds out 
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the man as bought some sundry books for five shilling. 
I goes to him, gives him half-a-crown for what he has left 
on ’em, and here’s the very thing ; here’s the picter, sold 
in London thirty years ago, * artist unknown,’ and knocked 
down to the dean for twenty pound.*’ 

^'You are an ingenious, clever man, Abel,” I said. 
** That catalogue may be of great service, and your dis- 
covery of it is as good as a bit of detective police work.” 

I’ve heard as we knows more about the value of picters 
now, nor we did thirty years agone.” 

*'Much more so, Abel, •and it would not surprise me if 
we could have a search in London, that your picture is 
worth the money at which you value it.” 

‘‘ There be thousands in him, Mister Kenrick, sir. I 
thought as I’d discovered letters on him one day. He’s a 
great picter.” • 

** No doubt.” 

** Some of the people as come to see him goes mad 
about him. A lady, the other day, found a tear on the 
knight’s cheek. 1 can’t see it, but there’s wonderful 
sorrow in them eyes, sir.” 

The figure is rather stunted, Abel.” 

«WeU, Mr. Kenrick, sir, I’ve never heard that said 
afore ; but the criticism as iihears on him makes me laugh 
sometimes, when I’m in a liughing humour; otherwise 
I’se fit to get into a rage, •One will say, for instance, 
* Ah ! the light and shade is beautiful.’ Another will 
say, ‘Yes, yes, very good; but defective in light and 
shade.’ Another will shake his head, and siLy, ‘Magnifi- 
cent in colour, Abel, but a little out of drawing.’ The 
next chap will say, ‘ Weak in colour, but fine in dnpiring; 
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perspective perfect/ Then there’s others as finds out bits 
detail, and goes mad over the hands ; and others as says 
tlie hands are ' queer, very queer ; but the texture of the 
garments wonderful.’ Some sees ^ great softness and repose 
rin the knight’s face/ others think it decidedly hard.’ Then 
there’s them as is always sure there is more in the back- 
ground, and advises me to have all that horrid varnish off; 
whilst another lot says I’ve spoilt it with cleaning it, and 
that cleaning pictures is Vandalism. No two is alike, and 
now you say the leading figure is stunted.” 

“ Don’t be angry, Abel.” 

** I baiut, Mister Kenrick, sir; I be astounded.” 

" It is only the old story over again of the artist who 
placed his picture in the market-place for everybody to 
put their criticism into practical effect with paint and 
brush.” , 

And daubed it all out at last — I know, sir. They shan’t 
daub this one, I can telTee, Mister Kenrick, sir. I’ll have a 
big price for him if he’s ever sold ; and if he ain’t sold, 
why 1 shall have all the enjoyment of possession, sir.” 

Thus we chattel on until Mrs. Crockford said breakfast 
was getting cold; and thus we talked and painted on 
many another morning afterwards. They were happy 
days, these, to a certain extent ; but as I grew stronger 
and better, a fierce desire to j^now my real fate with regard 
to the girl in the lama frock took possession of me. And 
now and then, in bright, sunny days, a whisper of 
ambition prompted me to look up out of the poor and 
miserable associations of Harbourford. The companion- 
ship of poor Abel (who, though he was good, was very 
jjgnorant), the reek of theatrical sawdust and orange-peel, 
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the everlasting drone of ancient waltzes and quadrilles^ 
and the garish gas and tawdry tinsel of the Harbotirford 
stage occasionally struck me as degrading. It seemed as 
it I were hegiuning to talk like Abel, as i£ I sliufded in my 
gait like that wretched prompter, who played old men and 
made the manager's trousers ; it seemed as If the footlights 
were getting into my brain, and burn^g a bad pastile 
made up of oranges and smoke, that I tasted with my 
mind. Unless 1 had gone into the fields now and then, 
and lain me down by that shingly river which ran out into 
tlie sea, I should have gone mad. Fancy becoming a 
melancholy-mad fiddler, vfith your brain full of waltzes 
and orange-peel ! Fancy becoming a maniac, with a 
l)icture by Velasquez for sale, always telling the story of 
Pareja, and nodding knowingly to everybody like dear oLl 
Abel ! What a friendless and forlorn fellow I was in these 
days, when the light of an ambitious nature began to be 
rekindled amidst those strange scenes at Harbourford ! 
How one tender lino from Esther, or one kind word from 
Stoneyfield — stony-hearted, cruel, infamo\is Stoneyfield ! — 
might have raised me up ! 

Sometimes at night I could hear the rolling of the 
distant sea, and it pained me to think that all memory of 
Liiidford and the maiden I had left there would be wiped 
out of that river in the Liodford meadow's when the quiet, 
lueandeiing stream lost itself in the gioat waters. Where 
was she, this girl in the lama ffockP — thio Esther Wilton, 
this soft-eyed, gentle thing ? Was she really false, like 
the rest ? Had she been won by gold ? Did she trust in 
those words of hope that I sent to her ? Would she wait 
until we met again & Would the clouds clear away ? Was 
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there sunshine behind them? — or only black storm and 
'wrack, and the darkness of night ? I wearied myself with 
my vague questionings, until one day in the when 

a nearer approach to emancipation from doubt arrived 
^lirough the visit of a famous actress to llarbourford. 
Miss Julia Belmont, of the Theatres Hoyal Diury Lane 
and Haymaiket, Was announced to appeal* at our local 
tlieatre for six nights only ! 



CliAPTER XXL 

FSIEXDS MEET AGAIN, AND ONE 18 BICH. 

Why was I so particular in my toilette on that morning 
^^’llen I went to the hr^t rehearsal duriug the Belmont 
engagement? WJiy did *I Avulk with more elastic gait, 
and feel something like the sensation of newly conferred 
dignity? When I first knew that dear girl in the lama 
frock, 1 used to approach her presence with a sort of poetic 
fear, a dumbfounded kind of happiness. Yet here I was 
going to meet a lady of genius, one whom all llarbourford 
would run after, and whose wit made men quite humble 
and afraid. Here I was walking doum the street like a 
conqueror, with neither fear nor alarm, until forsooth I 
suddenly remembered that 1 was only second fiddle in the 
orchcsti'a at fifteen shillings a week. This was a terrible 
shock to my pride, and more particularly when 1 found that 
Miss Belmont had come to rehearsal in a hackney coach. 
That seemed like a reproacH^ my poverty. My helc^ip 
fell down to zero. 1 was going to flash upon her like a 
meteor. Suddenly 1 discovered myself to he not even a 
star in her hemisphere. She was the queen of tlie tragic ^ 
muse. J played second fiddle. She lodged at the Roy|l 
Hotel and came to rehearsal in a carriage. 1 lodged up a 
court, and— ^ 
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It was aliappy thought cropping up out of unhappy 
circumstances to steal into the property room, and borrow 
a wig and moustache. I did so, and Abel Crockford, who 
had come in at the moment, lent me his spectacles. They 
4^iought me a little mad, but my eccentricity was not 
particularly alarming amongst theatrical people who have 
a licence to do strange things. I sat in the orchestra, not 
a conqueror, not the envied of the company as 1 had 
promised myself, but second hddle. 

My lady looked charming. She was rounder and rosier 
than when I saw her last. There was a touch of pink and 
white in her cheeks such as Esiher wore. Was it false ? 
Was it like Mrs. Mitching’s peach-bloom? I did not 
tliink these questions at the time; but I remembered being 
a little surprised. The actresses whom I had seen at 
Harbourford came to rehearsal without any complexions. 
They put these on at night. Moreover, they usually wore 
their oldest things at rehearsal ; the theatre, they used to 
say, was “ so dirty.”. But Miss Belmont looked as if she 
was dressed for tlie part of a duchess. 

The piece was^a romantic drama, and the incidental 
music was of importance. More than once I thought Miss 
Belmont fixed her eyes upon me, in a searching and 
inquiring manlier. At these times 1 professed to look 
very hard at my music, thoiigh I could see but little 
through Abel Crockford’s glasses. 1 never played so 
badly. If the leader had not been my ziiend I should 
assuredly have been snubbed before the London star. 

^ There is no acting at rehearsals as you know, at all 
events nothing like what you see at night. The Harbour- 
ford company were the more surprised at what they 
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evidently considered much waste of power in Miss Bel- 
mont’s occasional display of real histrionic force during 
rehearsal. She spoke one passage from the play with 
wonderful elocutionary effect, so much so that the manager 
applauded, and several members of the company followed, 
suit ; while the lady who had hitherto played the lead cast 
a contemptuous glance at a singing •chambermaid who 
hoped some day to occupy an equally distinguished 
position. 

I felt my heart beat a little wildly at these incidents, 
and more wildly still at the close, when Miss Belmont 
and the manager had a short conversation in my 
hearing. 

I had a dear friend in Harbourford,” said the actress. 

I first met him at Liiidford ; he was on the press 
there. Some time ago he came to the * Harbourford 
Messenger.’ ” 

“ You are. quite sure of good press notices here,” 
said the manager, with an obsequious and cunniug 
smile. 

** I was not thinking of that,” said the lady. 

Indeed ! ” said the manager, curiously. 

”My friend was the son of a bookseller. They teU me 
at tho ‘ Messenger ’ he went to the bad, and became con- 
nected with your theatre.” | 

** Was it necessary then that he should go to the bad 
before he qualified for the Stage? 1 hope. Miss Bel- 
mont ” 

I heard no more, but quietly slipped away beneath tho 
stage, dropped my wig and spectacles into AbeVs hands, 
bade him be discreet, and disappeax'cd. 
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I rushed off to my friend the shingly river. It was a 
bright spring morning. AU nature looked hopeful and 
joyous. The river rolled along over stones and pebbles 
with a happy chirruping song. What a change to tho 
..-garish half-gaslight, half daylight, of the theatre? I 
walked rapidly, but not so quickly as my thoughts came 
and went. 

** This woman ioves me,*^ I thought. I knew she 
liked me at Lindford ; but I was not conceited enough to 
think she loved me. Besides, were not all my thoughts 
occupied with another ? Esther’s jealousy and her sister’s 
denunciations of my conduct, Miss Belmont’s search for me 
this morning, and her charming toilette, in a manner con- 
firm the thought of the morning that the fair actress would 
accept my hand if I offered it. She is rich, they say, and 
will retire from the stage ere long. With all my industry 
I can earn little more than tiiirty shillings a week. 1 am 
in debt and difiiculty. I owe Mrs. Crockford five pounds, 
and have not three in the wide world. I could marry 
Julia Belmont, and snap my fingers at poverty.’* 

Thesis-mercenary thoughts coursed through my brain as 
I the Harbourford river. Poverty is a fierce 

demoraliser. How poor I was, how very poor I must 
have been to have reckoned up Miss Belmont’s love, to havo 
discounted marriage in this <way ? Now and then tho 
rivpr would stop and flow 01/ at a bend, in deep low nnir- 
murs, like that old river im the Lindford meadows, as if it 
mocked me with the memory of those happy days when 
Esther Wilton hung upon my arm, or steered my boat 
through the rushes and the water-lilies. Early spring 
grasses and budding flowers nodded by the river^ as if in 
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Bympathetic wliisperings with its quiet moments ; and then 
iny heart would sink within me, yearning to know if 
Esther Wilton was still true to Christopher Kenrick. The 
clouds raced along in the sky, one after another, like bands 
of happy things, as if they said, ** Onwards, onwards — ^life 
is motion, it is only the dullards who watch and wait — 
onwards, onwards.” Julia Belmont seemed to beckon me. 
I heard the rustle of her silken dress and the music of her 
ringing voice. By-and-by the river would rush into a 
rough gorge and sing the same exciting song ; but ever 
' and anon a sweet patient face looked up out of the troubled- 
ocean of my memory, and it seemed as if the violets 
reflected back upon me the odour of its quiet maidenly 
presence. 

When I reached my lodgings I found the Crockfords in 
a state of great excitement. 

‘‘Oh, Mister Kenrick, sirlj’ exclaimed Abel. “Miss 
Julia Belmont has been here, and left her card for 
you.” 

1 took the card, and in the comer was x)rinted a London 
address. 

“ She seemed so disappointed that you were not at 
home,” said Mrs. Crockford. 

“ She be an out-and-out lady,” said Abel. 

“What a splendid dress,^and yet she didn’t seem to 
care a bit about it ! ” said ]\trs. Crockford. “ She went 
all over the house, and when J said it was a very poor 
place, she said you knew her when she had no better 
lodgings.” 

“I sold her three picters,” said Abel; “two of yours,# 
Mr. Kenrick, sir, and one of my own,” 
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“You should not have done that, Ahcl/' I said ; “ leave 
me to sell my own pictures.” 

“You’ve never sold ’em afore,” said Abel in great 
abtouishinent. 

“ What did she give you for them ? ” 

“That be the best on it, Mister Kenriek, sir,” said 
Abel, producing six or seven sovereigns. 

“ I thought so,^* I said. 

“ There be something the matter with you. Mister 
Kenrick, sir. You aren’t offended with me ? ” 

“No, Abel, my friend, I am not; there’s my hand, 
and many thanks to you. Qive mo my share of the 
plunder ! ” 

“ Hero it be, Mister Kenrick, sir — five pounds.” 

“ That is just what I owe Mrs. Crockford,” I said ; and 
I handed her the money. 

She resisted this payment, and sA did Abel, until I 
said, if tliey did not take it, I should return it to Miss 
Belmont. 

“ I cannot go to the theatre to-night, Abel,” I said. 
“ I am not w^ell. What is to be done ? If I play no 
better than I ^id this morning, I shall not be missed.” 

“ I’ll try and arrange it for you,” said Abel. 

“ What is the matter ? ” Mrs. Crockford asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing ! I sj^oll bo better in the morn- 
ing.” t 

We sat down to dinner in our plain, homely room, 
and the Crockfords continued to talk about Miss Julia 
Belmont. The manager had told Abel that the actress 
^had recently come into a fortune. It made me mad 
almost to feel that I continued to waver between what 
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Boemed to be a monl^ faitbfuIiieBs to Esther Wilton 
and a mercenary attraction towards Miss Belmont. 

During the afternoon I received the following note > 

“Royal Hotel, HAiiuouEFonn. 

“ Dear Mr. Kenrick, 

“ I have found you out. I know why you avoid 
me. You have not prospered in life, and I have. Were 
it otherwise you would not have heard from me. Per- 
haps even now I outrage the proprieties; but you 
know what a contempt we both had for the narrow 
formalities of Lindford. 

“ I am my own mistress, and have recently been left 
a handsome annuity. I think our acquaintanceship, 
coupled wdth my knowledge of your history, and the 
• follow feeling ^ which it excy;ed in my own heart long 
ago, gives me the right to ask for a continuation of our 
friendship. 

“I cannot help feeling that, if you were rich and 
5^ou found me poor, you would go out of your way to 
remind me of the past, and place your treasury at my 
disposal. 

“Believe me, this is no ostentation on my part; the 
oldigation is on my side. 

“You are often in my thoi^hts. Pray come and see 
mo. It has made me wretched to think that you should^ 
avoid me. 

** Yours most truly, 

“Julia Belmont.** 

The letter contained a bank-note for fifty pounds. I 

o 
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would jEedn have kept it ; but for what ? That I might 
« go and seek out Esther ; that I might once more stand 
before her, not a beggar, and hear my fate from her own 
lips. And supposing she were all she had been. Sup- 
posing the same old love existed. Supposing she came 
and nestled in my arms, my first love, (** whoever loved 
that loved not at first sight ? ''), and repeated those words 
which I had discovered on that once cruel envelope. Why, 
then, not all the wealth of the Indies, as a legacy with 
Julia Belmont, would take me from that early choice, the 
girl in tlie lama frock. ^ 

Should I spend Julia Belmontes money to fly to my early 
love ? I flung the note aside at the thought of such oh out- 
rage. And supposing I discovered Esther Wilton to bo 
false. Supposing she were no better than Tom Folgate’s 
notion of woman . Supposing that fellow Howard had really 
won her with his gold. Supposing I found her married. 
Would this bring me back to Julia Belmont? Should ] 
not curse the gold that had helped me to such a discovery? 

And could I marry Julia Belmont under any circum- 
stances? An actress, who had languished in the arms of 
Claude Melnottes and Othellos, who had been kissed by 
Homeos and fondled by hosts of ether dramatic lovers. 
Could I take this second-hapd beauty to my heart, having 
first been won by modest looks, trusting eyes, unsophisti- 
cated words, and real pa^ssion ? I know now that I was 
unjust to Miss Belmont ; but I was young and romantic 
stilly despite that fever and the humble surroundings of my 
fallen fortunes. In maturer years, not even in thought, 

^ should I have arraigned the professional position of Miss 
Belmont ; but I could not help picturing tlxo shrewd, clever 
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actress and woman of tlie world, who would take care of 
me and give me money, against the dear little country girl 
whom I should love and protect. ‘‘But she will retire 
from the stage,” said my more mercenary feelings, “ and 
the idea of a beggar, like you quarrelling with fortune, — 
the idea of you daring for a moment to hesitate about 
marrying a beautiful woman who loves you and is rich and 
accomplished. Perhaps she would not have you, after all ; 
it may be your own conceit, this fancy of yours.” 

I was goaded to death with contending doubts and fears. 
There was one tiling about which I really did make up my 
mind. I w’'Ould fiddle no more in the Ilarbourford or- 
chestra. Julia Belmont should not see me in that position 
at all events. Here I was wrong, no doubt. The manly 
thing would have been to continue in my course of labour, 
so long as it was honourable; ^d there was really nothing 
degrading, after all, in playing the hddle in an orchestra, 
hlany a good man has risen in the profession of music from 
humbler service. Besides, what should I have done with- 
out it ? Bemained a pensioner upon the bounty of poor 
Abel Crockford ? No ; I should not have done that. I 
was weak and ill and poor when I consented to receive 
Abel’s aid. "When I grew stronger, I oftentimes felt like 
some unhappy prince who iad been kicked out of his 
dominions, and longed to be n^e of this forced state of 
lowliness. It waa tiie proud blsod of some of those long- 
dead Kenricks exciting in my veins the tamer fluid of 
tamer alliances. There was a time when the Kenricks 
figured at courts, when the men led armies and the women 
dazzled emperors. If it had not been for a drop of that^ 
old blue blood being still left in the family, I might 
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have beea living at Harhourford now, perchance playing 
second fiddle in the orchestra. 

In the evening I wrote a letter to Miss Julia Belmont, 
and returned the fifty pounds with as much gracefulness as 
the circumstonces would allow. I told her I hoped we 
should meet again some day; she under no less happy 
stars, myself with a brighter prospect before me. 1 
assured her that I rejoiced in her good fortune, and 
counted myself happy in having so noble and generous a 
friend. If I called upon her, I said it would be in the 
morning ; if 1 did not, 1 hope^ she would not think the 
worse of me, and that she would not set down my present 
conduct to false pride. 

I had half a mind to go and explain everything to her, 
including the result of my previous visit; but even at 
Lindford I had felt some «unexplainable delicacy about 
mentioning Esther to her, and my mercenary prompter 
again suggested that, if my fortunes grew worse, I 
might still change my mind, and wish to marry the rich 
actress. 

I was iu a sea of doubt and difficulty. All I could do 
was to make desperate resolves to leave Harhourford on 
tlie morrow, go to Stoneyfield as the penitent run-away, or 
seek the advice of the Mitchi>igs at Lindford. My desire 
to fathom the Folgate aitd Wilton mystery, too, had 
almost grown into a paswon within the past few days. I 
did not like the idea that even Miss Belmont’s purchase 
of the pictures would help me on my journey. It was 
%ome satisfaction to know that 1 had barely touched the 
Inoney; and if I started on the morrow, I should, after 
paying my tailor’s bill, have but a sovereign and a half in 
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my pocket. I could leave my violin and other little 
properties with Abel until 1 required them again. 

I had a dream that night. 1 was married to Julia Bel- 
mont. We had a grand house, with statues on the stair- 
case. Emmy Wilton had superintended the furnishing. 

I walked out of the drawing-room into Lindford Cathedral, 
and there in the cloisters I met Esther. • They made me 
doit; I do love you,’* she said; and my mother standing 
by with a white solemn face said, ‘'It is just like him, 
poor boy, he is always in the wrong ; but I love him, too, 

I love him too.” 

And then I awoke, hot and feverish and afraid. It 
seemed as if a dead voice had spoken. I was going to be 
iU again, I felt sure of it. My previous attack came on 
something in this fashion. I drew the blind. It was a 
beautiful spring morning. Tl^e sun, just rising, was send- 
ing streaks of silver and gold into that buck court, where 
an ugly mist was hovering over the gutters. It was like 
the breath of some fever monster, this local exhalation ; 
and trouble was lowering my nervous energy down again 
to victim point. I would be gone. I dressed hurriedly, 
wrote a short note for Abel, explaining that I had started 
for my father’s house at Stoneyfield, where he should hear 
from me. 

m 

Out in the quiet streets, a\ifiy into the broad highway, 
on by the open sea, I felt like g, new being. A draught 
of milk with brandy in it at a wayside inn conhrmed my 
new sensations. 

“Running away again,” I said to myself; and then !• 
thought of that misty autumn long ago, and all the events 
that had occurred since. “ Running away from too much 
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kindness and good fortune this time/’ 1 said ; and I prayed 
in my heart that some of this glorious spring sunshine 
and its buds and blossoms might really mingle with my 
future. 

Surely,” I said, my winter is over, and the spring is 
at hand.” 

But it was not ^o. The snow fell again upon my poor 
fortunes. There was ‘'winter in my purse ” for many a 
day. The young buds of my latent hopes were frost- 
bitten. The sun of my prosperity was clouded. I trudged 
on through the great cold world, nevertheless, still looking 
for the spring-time and the summer. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

▲ CirAPTEB BY THE WAT. 

We have been travelling for Ciesy^s benefit, and change 
of scene brings back some of her wonted cheerfulness. It 
has come to Mrs. Kenrick's knowledge that the llev. Paul 
Felton is about to be married. The engagement has been 
a short one, but the lady has money. She is a widow, 
and will no doubt know how to take caro of it. I hope 
my son and the parson may not meet, Tom might forget 
liimself. There wdll be little chance, however, for an 
encounter ; for Tom has at last settled upon his regiment, 
and is to go to India. 

This northern air is good for intellectual work, and 
physical labour too, for that matter. We are staying in 
Edinburgh for a few weeks. The season is wonderfully 
favourable for travelling February never came in so 
mildly and with such spring^airs. There is a chilly blast 
in the wind now and then ; buA it is open, genial weather 
generally. 

Bess has drawn up her chair "for a good chat.” "We 
must make up for lost time,” she says; "1 have bedh 
pitying your sufferings most cordially.” 

" His sufferings ! ” says Mrs. Kenrick in her quiet 
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* way; your fitther has been romancing* Do* you think it 
is likely he was ever so poor? And if he was, I 
have no patience with such revelations to our friends.” 

I suspect those highway scenes are touched up with 
what father calls local colour,” says Cissy, with something 
of her former sprightliuess. 

Mrs. Kenricklias long been of opinion that the career 
of her husband is a very remarkable chapter in biogi'a- 
phical and general history,” I say. 

“ Pray do not quote that any more, Christopher; I have 
been too often reminded of my folly.” 

“ Oh, by-the-way,” says Bess, suddenly, why do 
you call our mother ‘Sarah* in j^our chapter by the 
way ? ” 

“ Do I call her Sarah ? ** 

“ Yes, indeed you do.** • 

“ Perhaps it was a slip of the pen,** I say; “ perhaps it 
was a weak device to baffle the reader. Thackeray often 
miscalled his characters; I think he mentioned the 
circumstance in a ‘ Roundabout.’ It is a common thing 
for novelists to^ forget the names of their heroes and 
heroines. You should see their proofs, and the queries in 
them, where one lady is sometimes called by half-a-dozen 
names ; at one time Sarah, then Esther, then Susan, then 
Julia.” ' 

“ How absurd ! ** says Cissy ; “ fancy an author 
forgetting his heroine’s name ! ” 

“Perhaps I did not forget Mrs. Kenrick’s name,” I 
fbply. 

“ I am very glad if you did, Christopher,” says ^Irs. 
Kenrick. “ I wish you had forgotten all our names, and, 
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indeed, you should not have written the story at all, if 1 
had known what it would be.** 

** I will not deceive you, ladiee and gentlemen ; this is 
no story of exciting adventures, of moviUg accident by 
flood and field, of most disastrous chances,** I say, nodding 
pleasantly at Mrs. Kenrick. 

“I believe you have committed yo^r own preface to 
memory for tho purpose of quoting it to annoy me,** says 
the lady. 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver of my whole 
course of love,** I reply. 

“ For goodness sake, Christopher, be quiet,** she 
says. 

** You Viust have suffered those sad chances in the battle, 
as you call it,** says Cissy, with an ex 2 )ression of sympathy 
and sorrow. 

In the way of a cordial and truthful narrative I find 
some formidable difficulties,** I say, still quoting and look- 
ing at my wife. Among the chiefest is the fear of 
wounding Mrs. Kenrick*8 pride, and lowering the dignity 
of my family.*’ 

“ You silly old goose ! ** exclaims my wife, giving me a 
hearty kiss, and laughing at Bess. 

I am sure I cried heartily over that chapter in which 
the hero (I will say the hero? not father) fears he will go 
mad, and wonders if Esther is true to him.** 

There is a stroke of true genius in that bit of 
description,** says Bess. 

“ Thank you, my dear,** I reply with mock solemmty.^ 

That picture story is something like the case which 
recently occurred at Worcester, where a working man 
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bought a painting for six poundsi and sold it for seven 
hundred guineas.” 

It is little like, Bess; only that poor Abel Crockford 
has not yet sold his picture in our story, and the one is a 
Proccacini, whilst the other is supposed to be a Velasquez.” 

If that in your study at home is not Abel Crockford^s 
picture, 1 am a putchman, as Father Ellis says,” Bess 
replies. 

‘‘Hush, Bess; don’t let us anticipate, as the liners 
sometimes say; you are disturbing a future incident of 
my story. There was a case, some years ago, where a 
Beading tradesman thought he' had made his fortune by 
the purchase of a picture at a low price, lie was offered 
a thousand pounds for it. Judges in art said it was the 
lost Velasquez. The Beading man refused a thousand 
pounds for his prize, sold his business, and took his 
picture to London, where he exhibited it. The work did 
not prove a suiiicient attraction to sight-seers, and tlie 
picture was seized for the rent of tlif3 room iu which it 
was exhibited. In the middle of the night the poor 
Beading man got through the window, cut the picture out 
of the frame, rolled it up, made off with it, and exhibited 
it in another part of London. Finally, the man went 
mad and died, and his picture was sold by auction for fifty 
pounds.” ( 

I hope you told Abel that story,” says Bess. 

«Idid.” 

And I can guess what became of his picture.” 

^ Then don’t,” I reply. 

“And have you still more troubles for your hero?” asks 
Mrs. Kcnrick. 
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He comes to terrible grief in tbe next few cliapters ; 
but the sun will shine by-and-by/* I reply. 

Have you any manuscript in hand/' asks Bess. 

I have." 

"Then instead of a good chat, I propose that father 
reads us a further instalment of his life and adventuFes." 

" Yes, yes ; I rie^nd the propositioi^" says Cissy. 

" Content," I say ; " that is, if Mrs. Kenrick’s silence 
may be construed into assent, and on one condition, — I 
must not be interrupted, or asked to make alterations in 
the text." 

" Agreed,'^ says Bess. * 

I look for some reply from my wife. She only nods 
her head, and says, " Go on, Christopher ; " whereupon I 
read to my family critics the following cliapters. 



CnAPTER XXIII. 

< 

ONCE MOnE AT STONY-HEARTED STONEYPIELD. 

lT#ras noi until the next day that 1 reached Stoncyiield. 
I journeyed thither partly by train and partly on foot. The 
latter part of the way I chose to walk, and the familiar 
country smiled upon me in the early morning as I neared 
the old town. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since that little fellow 
with his little bundle stood and looked up at his father's 
house, and bade it good-bye in the autumn mist. 

It had seemed to me like fifty years instead of five ; but 
now, as I approached my native town once more, the past 
was like a dream, as if I had never really run away 
at all. 

The spring ^nshine was lighting up the fields and 
hedgerows, and fi ashing on the brooks and ponds of the 
well-known country round Stoneyfield. Here and there 
.black patches of coal-land, small mountains of fuel 
and pit- gearing, disfigured the landscape ; but these only 
made the g^en fields seent all the greener and the lark's 
song more fiesh and welcome. How bright, and sunny, 
and radiant — how hopeful and sweetljr^scented that 
morning was, 1 shall never forget. And yet it is a 
black, bitter day in my memory — a dark, dismal day, with 
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a pall in it and a funeral bell. The trees were putting 
forth new buds, and all the colours autumn shone out 
in the bursting leaves, all the colour of autumn touched 
u ith the fresh beauty of spring. They seemed to welcome 
me back again, the giants of the neighbouring woods > 
stretching out their arms to me like old friends, and 1 met 
on the highway two farmers whose fac^s I knew. Nearer 
still to Stoneyfield I encountered factory women going to 
their work, and I passed a group of pitmen who had been 
in the bowels of the earth all night. One of them had 
plucked a handful of primroses, the others were carrying 
l)ieceB of wood and coal. *They were all lively and^ merry, 
and so was I until I stood upon a hill and saw the town in 
the distance, and then all the old heart-break came back. 
All my persecutions, all the little indignities I had sufiTered, 
made themselves into a small army, and marched in proces- 
sion before me. The dirty-red houses slood up in the early 
smoke of tall chimneys, and the harsh church-bell tolled 
out the hour. My heart sank within me. I was hopeful 
no longer. That dream, with my mother’s sad voice in it, 
came up in my memory. ** And I love him, too.” The 
words, and the sad, sad tone in which they were repeated, 
were in my mind. I seemed suddenly to remember all 
the tender things which my mother had said to me in 
childhood. I saw myself bj her knee ; I heard her singing 
“ Robin Adair ” in a sweet soft voice. And it came into 
my mind that I should see her no more. 

I walked on until 1 entered the town. It seemed to 
me to be smaller and dirtier, and more contemptible thajj^ 
ever. I loathed it, and yet how 1 loved those trees, and 
brooks, and meadows beyond the reek of the Stoneyfield 
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chimneys. When I came to my father’s house it was 
eight o’clock. The shop was open. The same old books 
and pictures, the same miscellaneous things, the same 
small panes, the same counters, the same desks, the same 
stool, the same chairs — ^nothing altered, except that old 
man who was opening his morning letters. 

I went boldly in and stood before him. 

** Who are you P ” said the stem voice of the old man, 
who raised his eyes from the desk. 

**Your son, sir,” I replied, calmly. 

''You are no son of mine,’’ said my father, showing 
me a pale, wrinkled face. 

I noticed in a vague, blank sort of fashion that his 
hair was very grey, and that he was dressed all in 
black. 

" I say you are no son of mine,” the same stem voice 
repeated. 

" Would that I were, then ! ” I said in a penitent voice. 
" I have suffered very much.” 

" You have chosen your own way — ^walk in it,” said 
my father. ^ 

" I came to ask your forgiveness, and my mother’s,” 
I replied, and I trembled when the soft, kindly word, 
mother, escaped my lips. 

'' Your mother is dead,”1said my father, with solemn 
deliberation, '' dead and biped, God rest her soul I ” 

I staggered for moment under this terribly hard 
blow, but somehow I knew that she was dead when I 
saw his grey hair and black clothes ; and it had been in 
my mind long before that 1 should never see her again. 
It was a hard, sudden blow, nevertheless, to be told of 
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her death in this cold bitter spirit^ and my heart was 
steeled against mj father. Eecovering myself, 1 returned 
his calm gaze with a glance of dchance. 

And is this the way in which you tell her son that 
she is dead ? 

** You broke her heart,” said my father. 

Oh no, no, no ! ” I exclaimed, “ 'that is cruel, very 
cruel.” 

She talked of no one but you when she was dying.” 

God bless her ! ” I said. * 

“ She pined after you in secret.” 

My poor mother ! ” I said. 

** You must be punished for your ingratitude.” 

** I am pimished, I am a miserable outcast ! ” I said, all 
my fine resolutions of firmness and defiance breaking 
down. ' ^ 

‘‘Have jou anything more to say?” my father asked ; 
” I have business to attend to.” 

“ Father,” I began, intending to make a penitent, 
dutiful, and affectionate speech, if only out of respect to 
my mother’s memory ; but the old man cut me short. 

‘'Don’t ‘father’ moj you are no son of mine, I tell 
3^ou.” 

I bowed my head and Jeft the place, and walked on 
through the smoky town witlf a benumbed sensation about 
my heart that seemed to make ^me impervious to all sense 
of sight or feeling. I walked on and on. 1 was not in 
pain. There were no tears in my eyes, no choking sensa- 
tion in my throat. I was like an automaton, with legp 
and arms and no heart, no mind, no brain, no pulse. 
How long 1 remained in this condition 1 know not even 
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HOW ; but for a time 1 must Lave lost my senses^ and it 
was long before they all came back again, Far in the 
afternoon I found myself sitting on a high-road with several 
people round me. 

** He*s been in a fit,” said one. 

^'Nowt of the sort,” said another, ‘‘he's nobbut had a 
drop too much. J wouldna moind being in a fit of that 
sort ivery day of my loif.” 

** The young man is not well,” said a kindlier voice ; 
‘‘ he will be better soon, don’t crowd about him.” 

** What is the matter ? ” I said, looking round in as- 
tonishment. 

** Ah, thot’s what we want to knaw j thou’s been getting 
drunk, young whipper-snapper,” said a rough-looking 
fellow, one of the Stoneyfield gamins, of that class whom 
I had to fight at eveiy street-comer when I was a 
boy. 

I leaped upon him like a tiger, and gripped his tliroat 
with a deadly clutch ; but the people parted us. I could 
have murdered him ; for I felt just then that Stoneyfield 
had murderec^me. 

“ Oh, what a vixen ! ” said a woman. 

“ The brute ! ” said another. 

^'Gie him a dommed good hiding,” said a cockey- 
looking boy to the one whono^jf^had seized so suddenly. 

** Who’ll do it ? ” 1 said, shaking oft the man who had 
held me by the arm, planting my left foot firmly down 
and clenching my fists, ready to revenge all the insults 
|nd cruelties I had suftered in Stoneyfield upon the fii’st 
comer. 

At this moment there arrived upon the scene a lady and 
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gentleman who hsA evidently been out for an afternoon 
walk. A dog was leaping on in front, and the group 
about me was thus increased. 

What’s going on here? ’’'said the gentleman, adjust- 
ing a pair of light spectacles. 

''Ho, ho, ho, haw, haw,” exclaimed the lively youth, 
who had suggested tliat I should recede a good hiding, 
" he wants to put it i’ the paper.” 

" Silence, you brute ! ” exclaimed the gentleman. 

' ' Ho, ho, haw, haw,” shouted the youth, running off. 
" Specs, specs, ho, ho ! ” ^ 

The Stoneyfield youth varied his amusement by throw- 
ing a stone at the dog and nearly hitting a woman, and 
w'hereupon another youth threw a stone at the other 
youth, and got up a fight with his brother in con- 
sequence. During this encounter Mr. Noel Stanton came 
up to me and said, — 

" Why, it’s Christopher Kenrick.” 

" Indeed,” said his wife (formerly Miss Birt), *' and a 
nice disgrace he is to any one ; come along, Stanton.” 

"What is the matter — can I assist you?” said my old 
Editor. 

" No, thank you, Mr. Stanton,” I said. 

"You can only assist him to a fight — that seems to be 
his idea of happiness,” said a bystander. 

Noel received this remark with an uncomfortable shrug, 
and 1 glanced sorrowfully up at my Lindford antagonist. 
He took me aside, despite his wife, who looked contemp- 
tuously at me from a little distance. • 

"You are in some trouble,” said Mr. Stanton. "I 
am the Editor of the ' Stoneyfield News,’ and the lady, 

p 
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who waB Miss Birt, is my wife : if I can do anything 
for you, my address is No. 10, Coaldust Crescent.*’ 

** Thank you, sir,** I said. 

Come, come, Stanton,** said his wife, 

Stanton plucked up his collars, adjusted his spectacles) 
offered Mrs. S. his arm, whistled his dog, and went his 
way. c 

The little crowd of lookers-on dispersed. I found that 
I was on the outskirts of the borough, and it was nearly 
evening. 

When it was quite dark I entered a wayside inn, and 
found lodgings for the night. In the morning I asked 
how far it was to lindford. 

Thiriy miles,** said the host. 

Straight on ? ** I asked. 

** Yes, this is the old coacjjiing road.’* 

'' Is there a railway station near ? ** I asked, 

''Yes, a mile off.** 

And I started on my way towards Lindford. I do not 
know why it came into my head to go to Lindford, unless 
it was that the na^pe was so familiar to me. I hardly 
thought of Esther, or Mrs. Mitching, or anybody. I did 
not seem to care for anybody, or for anytliing. I was too 
indifferent about myself to take the trouble to commit 
suicide, or I might, perhcQps, have got into a river, or 
thrown myself down a pit I trudged along the road in a 
mopish, apathetic, careless way, until I was faint with 
hunger, and then I bought some bread at a village, and 
•went on again, imtil night, when I entered another inn, 
and obtained a lodging. 

It was an old-fashioned bed-room, this second one in 
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which I slept on my way to Lindford, and there was a 
picture of ** Our Saviour Blessing Little Children'’ on the 
wall. That beautiful stoiy of the Man of Sorrows had 
always touched me in my youths and the sight of the 
picture struck a tender chord in my heart. I fell upon my . 
knees for the first time since I had heard of my mother's 
death. All my own suiferiDgs at onse paled before the 
memory of the Master’s sorrow. If I had been rejected, 
if my heart had been seared, how had Christ suffered, and 
with what sublime magnanimity had He borne His cross ! 
Who was I that I should complain and curse my wretched 
fate ? I prayed earnestly that God would forgive me my 
sins, and guide me in this my hour of tribulation. As I 
prayed 1 came to myself again. That dull, apathetic 
numbness about my heart softened, and I saw my 
mother's face and heard the^^gentle words of my dream, 
** 1 do love him, I do love him." Then I thought of 
Esther, and wondered in my heart if God would reward 
me for all I had suffered by bringing us two together at 
the last. 

What strange dreams I had that night, varied by terror 
and happiness, struggles with demons, and rescues by 
angels ? I must have slept well at last, for I did not 
wake until nearly eleven o’clock, and I felt something like 
my old self again ; but stifl. %ad and weary and anxious, 
fearful about the future, and sony for the past. 

I had only two-pence after I had paid for my bed ; so I 
took no breakfast, but spent the whole of my capital in 
bread at the next village, and walked, on as fast as I couldf 
hoping to reach Xindford at night, but quite uncertain 
about what I should do when 1 got there. 

P 2 
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Oh what misery might have been spared to him and to 
me, if my father had only relented for one moment in his 
manner towards me ! I learnt in after years that, cold and 
harsh and cruel as he had seemed to me, there was a soft 
comer in his heart, where some of the true paternal nature 
still nourished a fond thought of the wayward son. My 
father's was one of those strange natures which is ever 
crying '‘justice,’* "duty,” "obedience,” and which lays its 
heavy hand at once upon any who fall away from the hard 
beaten path of principle and duty. " Honour thy fatlier 
and thy mother,” my father h|id laid down as the one 
command for his son ; obedience, strict, severe obedience, 
no frivolity, no boyish waywardness. I broke down 
under the discipline, and it was right, according to my 
father’s theory, that I should be punished. There 
came a day when he wtjs sorry for me, nevertheless. 
The more the pity that be thrust back his better nature 
when the penitent eon was ready to throw himself at his 
feet. 

Fathers, be generous as well as just to your children. 
A tender word now and then to that boy in the Stoneyfield 
printing-office would have made him as happy as the 
Prince in the fairy tale. 

Some little consideration for the bent of Christopher 
Kenrick’s genius would havef made that old shop, with its 
old-world books and songs, a paradise. Even Stoneyfield 
might have been endeared to his memory had justice been 
tempered with generosity, and paternal discipline softened 
ewith paternal tenderness. Kind fathers make kind sons. 
When they do not, is the son accursed ; let his sins be 
upon 1^8 own head. 1 can say this, then, honestly and 
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fearlessly, though I did run away from home; for the 
memory of those sufferings of my early youth has in it a 
pang of bittemoss even in my latter days. I can look 
back and pity my own poor little self with the pify of a 
man who has suffered and is strong. 

This by the way. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

1 AM PENNILESS AND HUNGRY. 

I MUST have lost my way, for at niglitfall when 1 
inquired how far it was to Lindford, I had still eight 
miles to go. I crept into an out- house where there was 
some straw, and slept the sleep of the weaiy and hungry. 
It has often occurred to me since then that I might have 
been locked up under the vagrant laws, for '' wandering 
abroad without any visible me^.ns of subsistence.” What 
would they have done with me, the justices? Perhaps 
some blundering, hard-hearted idiot might have sent mo 
to gaol. Christopher Kenrick, Esquire, of Hallow, gentle- 
man, author, artist, and J.P., might have been condemned 
to a week’s imprisonment, as a vagrant, for being penni- 
less and houseless. That crime is terrible in the eyes of 
some of my own brother magistrates. The Rev. Paul 
Fulton (who is just now appointed to the commission of 
the peace) would have given me a month. Dimes and 
dpllars, dollars and dimes, ^ empty pocket is the worst 
of crimes. But an empty stomach too, dear friends, 
what a terrible thing that is! how it gnaws at your 
heart-strings, and twists all your better feelings into 
hard) bitter knots ! 

1 got up in the morning, and happily sneaked out 
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into tlie highway before Mr. Fanner found me on his 
straw ; and out on the highway I felt so pitifully hungry, 
and wretched, that 1 nearly came to begging for some 
bread at a cottage. The blood of all the Kenricks revolted 
at the notion ; but it was rather a weak revolt, it only 
crimsoned my cheek for a moment, and then rushed back 
to my heart like a half-starved garrison^retreating after an 
unsuccessful sortie. 

Here was I, the son of a well-to-do father, the scion of 
an lionourablo house, a young man of literary promise, a 
proficient reporter, a musician, something of an artist, and 
one who could be husband to a beautiful rich lady ; here 
was I, this accomplished gentleman, starving; yes, sir, 
literally starving. I say it fearlessly, howsoever much my 
family may now blush at the declaration. I did not beg, 
but I very heartily wished 1 had my fiddle that I might 
play a tune by the way, and see if any one would pay the 
minstrel for his melody. “ Oliver Goldsmith, the beloved 
of all men, travelled throughout Europe,” I thought, and 
paid his way with flute melodies; why should not I, 
Christopher Kenrick, fiddle my way to Lindford ? ” I was 
in a weakly satirical mood, and tried to think how much a 
road-side cottage would pay for ** Robin Adair,” and what 
an ancient set of quadrilles would bring at a public-house, 
where a jolly farmer was watfering his horse, and quaffing 
a jug of ale. 

Oh, but it was heart-breaking work, and by the time 
that 1 had walked about four miles, I began to think I 
should faint by the way and die. 1 paused to rest near 9 . 
quiet bend in the road ; and my eyes fell with a soothing, 
gentle, kind of impulse uppn the gro^n lawn of an old 
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country house; my eyes rested on the grass, and then 
wandered, with ivy and spring rose-buds, up the sides of 
the house, and away amongst its old gables, in which a 
small flock of birds were secretly building their ne§t8. 
What a quiet, retiring, kind -looking old place it was, with 
white blinds and half-open windows, with stunted smoking 
chimneys, with trees peeping over lichen-covered roofs, 
with spring breezes wandering about it, and moving the 
blinds as they went in and out of the little diamond-paned 
windows ! '' If I had only my violin,*^ I thought, '' I 

W'ould play * Robin Adair * to this kind-looking house.” 
** Sing it,” said my poor, empty stomach, sing it, Kenrick, 
and they’ll give you sixpence ; there is a village beyond, 
wuth bread and cheese for sale.” Again the blood of the 
Kenricks struggled into my cheeks; but I was very 
hungry. 

Pulling my hair about m^ forehead, slouching my hat 
over my eyes, buttoning my collar up round my throat, 
and assuming an awkard gait, that I might thus disguise 
my Iverson, I pushed the gate aside, stood nervously upon 
the green lawn, and began to sing. I remember hearing 
a weak, trembling, hollow voice sing or say, “ What’s this 
dull world to me?” and that is all. I must have fainted, 
as I had feared I should, from sheer weakness and hunger. 
When I came to myself, I w^ sitting in an easy-chair in 
a comfortable little room. A mild, soft-eyed middle-aged 
lady was by my side. On the table there was wine and 
meat. 1 stammered out all sorts of apologies. The lady 
begged me to eat and drink, and 1 did so with an eager- 
uess that 1 was ashamed of. 

This was at once one of the darkest and brightest hours 
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of my life. Who says Fate guides us not to our fortunes ? 
Who says a merciful Providence doth not stoop sometimes 
to put a poor mortal in the way that shall lead him to 
happiness? It was a lucky nook that green wayside 
retreat ; it is still a bright spot in my memory on that 
daik road from Harbourford to Lindford. ‘Heaven knows 
it was high time some gleam of sunshine should light on 
me ? As I left that old house I saw — whom do you think, 
— ascending the staircase, — whom do you tliink ? For a 
moment I nearly shouted with joy. Just as I was passing 
through the hall, a voice that I knew startled me. I 
looked up, and behold there was my darling on the stairs, 
leading a child by the hand. There she was, my blue- 
eyed, round-faced, graceful, gentle Esther. I bent my 
head, and put on my ugly gait. She did not know me, 
but I caught a glance of her eye, and it went straight to 
my heart. 

Once more in the road, and on my way, I wondered 
wdiy Esther was here. “ She has married Mr. Howard," 
said a miserable, sneaking whisper, for a moment; but 
I denounced it as false and wicked. For all that, I 
stopped a butcher boy on his way to the house. 

** Who lives there ? " I asked. 

Lady Somerfield," said the boy. 

** Do you know the yoAng lady there ? " I said with 
cunning deference. 

** What, her with the blue efes, and poft voice ? 

“Yes, yes," I said cheerily. 

“ Should think I do ! " 

“ Do you know her name ? ** 

“ Yes, I know her name." 
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What is it, air ? ” I asked, with eagerness, but still 
deferentially. 

Miss Wilton." 

“ God bless you, God bless you ? " I shouted ; dadiing 
ihto his hand one of Lady Somerfield’s two half-crowns 
(which she had slipped into my pocket), and nearly shaking 
his arm off. < 

How strong I felt ? 1 could have hugged that butcher 
boy, and carried him in my arms. 

'' Good-bye, good-bye," I said, waving my hand to the 
astonished youth. ^ 

How my thoughts rattled on ! Once more into the 
breach, dear friends, once more?" I said aloud. “Now, 
Kenrick, be brave, there is luck in that wayside house ; 
be brave, and you will conquer yet ! " 

I thought how the first Jiialf-sovereign I got I would 
buy a present for Lady Somerfield, to wipe out the stigma 
of alms. Was that mean or high-spirited, generous, 
proud, or what ? I cannot decide even now. 

“What is Esther in that house," I wondered; “gover- 
ness or companion f Has she rebelled against the undue 
influence of Emmy, with regard to Mr. Howard, and left 
her home ? Has she been forced to go out to earn her 
own living, because she won’t marry the rich suitor ? Is 
she still true to Christophef kenrick ? " My heart said 
she was, and my memory^ endorsed the aflirmation with 
a thousand treasured confessions of the Lindford maiden. 
“They made me do it. 1 do love you." Dear, faithful, 
(rue, loving-words, my heart set them to a sweet tune, 
and I song them all the way to Lindford. 

It was borne in upon me that the turning-point in my 
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fortunes had come, and it was so ; but there was a hard, 
rugged road still to be mastered. I cared not for that, if 
there was a reasonable hope at last of reaching that goal, 
whence Esther and I might go on hand in hand together 
for the remainder of life’s journey. 

Lindford looked bright and cheerful as I entered it that 
evening on foot. None of those bitter •memories which 
crowded on me at Stonejfield, broke in upon the welcomo 
which the old city seemed to give me. Crossing the 
common where I had walked with the girl in the lama 
frock, I stopped to watch tbjs sun setting upon the fine old 
cathedral, and tinging the waters of the quiet peaceful 
river upon which Esther and I had sailed amongst the 
weeds and rushes, gathering water-lilies and making love. 

The shops were all open and the gas was lighted. I 
stopped to peep in at Mitching’^y and to think of the past. 
My dress was travel-stained, or I should have entered at 
once. The windows did not look so well filled as of yore. 
The shop was not so neat as usual ; but there was the old 
smell of Russian leather, a perfume which to this day 
always conjures up in my mind the picture of that famous 
shop, with a runaway boy peering in at the door. 

From this point I went straight to Mrs. Nixon’s. She 
came to the door herself, with a candle in her hand, the 

• Ob . ^ 

usual rainbow in her cap, the old pin in her eye (it repre- 
sented a clever ophthalmic operation, that pin) and her 
accustomaiy self-assertion of manner, which made her at 
once the terror and envy of her neighbours. 

Who is it ? ” she said, after a short pause. '' 1 know 
the facel” 

“Christopher Kenrick,” I said. If my fortunes had 
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not been so low, 1 should have said Mr. Kenrick, 'and 
effected an entrance at once. As it was, I hesitated on 
the doorstep, and said, Christopher Kenrick, and 1 hope 
you are well, Mrs. Nixon ? ” 

“ Yes. Well as times go, thank you. Come in. Don’t 
stand there.” 

In former days she would have said, “ Come in, sir,” 
and been as obsequious as a due sense of her own import- 
ance would have permitted ; but she could see at once that 
I was not a flourishing member of society, and she treated 
me accordingly. 

Why, lor bless us ! how thin and pale you’ve got ! ” 
she said, when we were within that little back room which 
Tom Folgate and I called the spider’s don. ^he used to 
sit there, and spin her webs, we said, and dart out upon 
poor flies, who were attracted by the notice of ‘‘ Genteel 
apartments, with attendance.” 

*'Can I have a bed-room, Mrs. Nixon?” I said; 
am not very well off; but I can pay for my lodgings.” 

‘‘ You always did pay me,” she said, in a patronising 
way ; and I wiU trust to your honour again, though it is 
more than I can say of some people as was grander in their 
ideas and stuck up. Where have you left your luggage ? ” 
** r have none, at least none of any importance ; and I 
have walked some distance 'on foot,” I said. 

“ Have you got no change of things ? ” 

I felt myself getting angry at these questions; but I 
controlled my feelings sufficiently to reply calmly and 
courteously. 

I have not. If you object to let me have a room, 
Mrs. Nixon, 1 must go elsewhere.” 
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Object ! not I, indeed* WeVe all got our ups and 
downs ; and I was only thinking as when you went away 
you left a waistcoat^ a shirt, and some collars behind. 
People that has been in the habit of letting lodgings 
regular would have considered them perquisites ; but when 
you go up to your room, 1^11 lay them on the bed for you, 
and you can testify to the difference J)etween professed 
lodgings and them as is brought up in a higher sta^ of 
life. Next year I shall go out to my husband in America, 
and have done with lodgings. I’ll light you upstairs; 
and, perhaps, you would like a cup of tea ? ** 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Nixon,” I said. ** This 
is, indeed, kind. Has Mr. Folgate left you ? ” 

I began to feel anxious about things that had happened 
during my absence from Lindford. 

** Lor bless you ! Left mo ? He’s bin gone from 
Lindford this many a month — eighteei^ at least; and 
didn’t you know ? ” 

** I thought he might have gone to Russia,” I said, *'but 
I did not know.” 

** Ah, deary me ! ” she said, tossing up her rainbow 
ribbons, and nodding her head at the ceiling; *'it’s a 
queer story — a very queer story.” 

** I know little or nothing of Lindford since I left it,” I 
said encouragingly. sfrall be glad to hear all the 

news.” 

I’ll tell you all I know,” said Mrs. Nixon, ** when you 
come down, — ah, deary me ! Lor bless us ! ” 

It was my old bed-room. That was kind knd con- 
siderate. If Mrs. Nixon had treated me with more 
personal respect 1 should have positively have Uked her. 
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I drew aside the window blind to look at Esther WiltonV 
dear house. There were lights in all the other windows 
of the terrace, hut none at Wilton’s. By the glimmer of 
an adjacent gas-lamp I could see that the house was shut 
up, and “To Let” written upon it. I closed the blind 
with a sigh, and picked up my old waistcoat and the other 
tilings which Mr^. Nixon had kept for me. How familiar 
th^ looked ! Esther once had lain her dear head upon 
that waistcoat. . I kissed the place where her Brown sunny 
hair had been, and when I descended the stairs in that 
well-remembered garment (it was a black velvet with tiny 
grey spots upon it), I felt as though Esther’s dear hand 
was upon me. 

“ In the first place, Mr. Folgate owes me seven pounds 
fourteen shillings and twopence halfpenny,” said Mrs. 
Nixon, after tea; “ and I ’spose that’s gone for good, and 
that*s not a comfortable thing to have on your mind ; but, 
however, thank goodness, 1 can get over it. And didn’t 
you know as he had eloped ? 

“ Eloped ! ” I exclaimed, thinking to myself, — “ and 
that is why Wilton’s house is to let. Emmy and Tom have 
eloped ! ” 

“ Yes ! lor, the fluster and noise as it caused in Lind- 
ford. First, Mr. Folgnte was missing, and then Mrs. 
Mitching.” 

“ Mrs. Mitching ! ” I exclaimed. 

** Mrs. Mitching,” she said, as though she revelled in 
the name, — “ Mrs. Mitching.” 

^ 1 did not understand what the woman meant. 

“They went separately, and met at Liverpool, where 
they was followed to by the police, but without no effect.” 
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** Tom Folgate eloped with Mrs. Mitching ? 

** Lor bless us ! Yes ; it was in all the papers.” 

Then, that was what Fitzwalton fancied I knew, and 
which he would not repeat.” 

** Fitzwalton ! that's him as was the brother-in-law of 
tlie young lady that Mr. Stanton married ; and wasn’t it 
a wedding ? Deary me ! why all Lindford was there. 
And to see the bridegroom a-wiping his glasses, and 
pulling his collars up every minute ! If it wasn’t as good 
as a play, I never see one.” 

Mrs. Nixon laughed heartily, and flourished her cap- 
strings at the remembrance of this wedding scene. 

And to see the lady a-looking round, as if all tlie men 
in the church was envying the gentleman in the collars ! 
AVell, it was fun, though she was a pretty girl for all that, 
and a nice, pleasant face, which might have done better 
than take up with a newspaper fellar — begging your 
pardon for once, ]Mr. Kenrick, as you know I always 
thought higher of you than the common run of such 
people.” 

It was deftly done, and clever of Mrs. Nixon, to call me 
''Mister Kenrick” at this juncture, though I was too 
much interested in what she was telling me to care 
whether she put her news to me offensively or not. 

*'It’s been a great brealP up, 1 can assure you. Poor 
Mitching! He was took ill, and he’s gone quite silly, 
poor man! — quite imbecile; and he’s in this veiy^ house, 
under my care, and a melancholy object to see: always 
a- waiting for his wife, till it makes a body as has a heart 
it to cry, and long to kill that heartless woman. I am* 
not one as is given to weakness, having been so long 
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obliged to make my own way in the world, and knowing 
what it is ; but my heart bleeds for that old man, though 
it’s true an old man shouldn’t have married a young, 
flighty girl. He’d only just gone to sleep when you came 
in, and he wakes up in the night like a child.” 

** Terrible news ! ” I said, ‘‘ terrible news ! ” and then I 
remembered a hundred little circumstances which indicated 

c 

something more than mere friendship between that pretty, 
fascinating little woman and Tom Folgate. Before I 
could ask a question about Emmy Wilton, Mrs. Nixon, 
who seemed to relish her narrative, dashed on into further 
details. The bearer of news, %ad or ill, usually takes a 
portion of the importance of his tidings unto himself. 
Mrs. Nixon seemed to swell with oracular power. Her 
eyes flashed, her cheeks were red with excitement, her 
ribbons were in a perpetual flutter; and she awed me 
with the yastness of her gossip. 

Knowing as that affair between you and the youngest 
is put off, and as none of the others cares a button about 
you, it won’t grieve you much to know as the Wiltons was 
not long in cqping down from their stuck-uppishism. 
Them two megs — ^poor squinchy things ! with their noses 
up in the air and their gowns in the mud !— one on ’em 
is keeping a school, and the other is living on the bit and 
sup as the mother has got deit her. It’s a mercy as you 
didn’t carry on your notion of marrying into that family, 
which is always burning the candle at both ends; but 
that married brother got the best of ’em at last, and burnt 
his end right up to within an inch of the other ; so they 
'^had to sell up and go away, and the old woman is living 
in a little house at Fleetborough.” 
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Whilst Mrs. Nixon took breath I asked, with as much 
unconcern as I could assume, what had become of Miss 
Esther. 

“ She’s companion, or something, at Lady Somerfield’s, 
a few miles off — as the late Lord S. he knew her father ; 
they lived on his estate, I think. It’s a nice child, Esther, 
if it was not for tlie farail}’’, and good-looking enough ; but 
a bit dollish. They say as young Squire Howard made 
her an offer, but it’s the pride of that Emmy to say so, 
because, of course, she’d have jumped at him if he had. 
It was a fall for Miss Emmy, that ’lopement of Mr. 
Folgate ; but pride always has its falls, and 1 never 
stopped saying as the Wiltons would have theirs.” 

And where is Emmy Wilton ? ” 

** Oh, lor’ bless you ? she braves it out. She’s governess 
at Doctor Sharpe’s, Uphill, and struts about as if nothing 
had happened, as x^^oud as Lucifer, and cuts the megs, 
Fm told — ^though I admires her spirit for that.” 

Such was the melancholy news upon which I went to 
bed that first night of my return to Lindford. How 
rapidly events had developed themselves ! The occurrences 
at Lindford, for the time, thrust the miseries I had 
endured during the last few days out of my thoughts. 
Even my dead mother, an^ that terrible encounter with 
my father, were pushed aside by those two desolate 
1 louses : that one in the High Street, and the other over 
the way, with To Let ” upon it. The disparity of the 
age of Mitching and his wife had struck me, boy as I was, 
when first I saw the lady on that memorable day when * 
Mr. Mitching announced to me, in presence of his 
charming wife, that I should give them the benefit of my 

Q 
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experience in the art of printing and publishing on the 
morrow. What a pretty, piquant, swan-like little fairy 
the woman was ! Then I remembered that famous party, 
and how I sat in the church-porch, and heard a voice say. 

Good-bye, dear ; ” then I remembered how the lady had 
spoken to me of Tom and Emmy Wilton ; and 1 could not 
help thinking hbw short-sighted I must have been in 
^those days. Poor old Mitching ! his young wife was the 
idol of his life ; and, now that it was broken, no wonder 
his weak little brain was turned. Dear, pompous old 
gentleman, with his gold-rimtners, I shall never forget 
him as he used to stand, making speeches at me, and 
believing himself to be an orator, with the sweetest 
and dearest and prettiest little wife in creation. 

I put out my candle and looked over the way, and 
thought of the Wiltons. •! could hardly realise all the 
changes that had taken place. I forgave Emmy for her 
unkindness to me. My heart ached for her. “They 
made me do it.” Surely Tom Folgate had not helped 
Emmy to believe that I had behaved badly in visiting 
Julia Belmont^ 1 had often thought that something 
tiiight come between Emmy and Tom to prevent their 
marriage. That Mrs. Mitching would be the evil genius 
of Emmy’s life I never ^as^med. Tom, somehow, did 
not believe in Emmy. Perhaps it was because he did not 
believe in himself. Hetnever trusted her implicitly, and 
he never trusted himself. Emmy, like a young woman of 
the world, no doubt, tried to hurry on her engagement 
into matrimony. Whether she used more than the 
OiiBtomary arts of the sex, I know not. I think Tom 
might have been conquered by loving, gentle, tender 
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wiles ; but Emmy was proud, and a trifle worldly. And 
wLat was Tom Folgate ? Passion’s slave ! A wayward, 
uncertain fellow, without moral ballast, and yet one of 
those manly-looking, outspoken, hot-headed, generous- 
seeming men whom men like, and whom women admire. I 
used to love Tom Folgate. I had a sneaking affection for 
him, notwithstanding that elopement; buf he behaved like a 
villain, and he has two blighted lives to answer for. So 
far as Mrs. Mitching is concerned, she made as much 
love to Tom as he made to her. Her sin be upon her own 
head. But poor Mitchitg and Emmy Wilton, Tom 
Folgate blasted their lives entirely. 

What a break-up it was ! It seemed to me as if I was 
an old man in sorrow. What experiences I had had. 
None so young, I thought, could have seen the way strewn 
w'ith so many wrecked hopes. And yet the moon, ** like a 
silver bow bent in heaven,” shone out serenely as I stood 
at the wundow contemplating that sign of misery, ‘*To 
Let.” I watched it sailing on with a bright sentinel star 
in company. I watched it calmly pass over the spot where 
the river slipped away through the meadows. I watched 
it glimmer upon the red roofs of the High Street. I 
watched it shine on that white, ghost-like board over the 
way, and I spelt out the Jb^Jers once more, “To Let.” 
Then 1 thought of the sad house at Stoneyfleld, and the 
church-yard ; and a silent, prayerful hope escaped my lips, 
that God would turn my father’s heart towards me. 1 saw 
my mother’s pale face in that Ilarbourford dream, and 
heard her poor, broken voice. ** 0 Moon ! ” I said,* 
“what a bitter lot is mine!’' The “pale queen” only 
sailed on with her attendant star ; but there was some- 

q2 
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tiling hopeful, nevertheless, in the clear bright night. 
Perhaps Esther, I thought, is looking out into the moon- 
light; and 1 stood in fancy by her side with the moon* 
beams tenderly clasping her dear lithe figure, the ivy ol 
that old manor-house rustling in the low, murmuring 
breeze. •* I will bo true to thee, Esther,” I said aloud ; 
and I repeated oVer and over again those dear words in 
pencil, “They made me do it. I do love you.** 

I closed the window at last. Soon afterwards the moon 
shone into the room, as if it had heard my complaint, and 
was Sony for me. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

IXTHACTS PBOM MY DIAEY. 

At various periods of my life I have attempted to keep 
a diary, but chiefly at those times wheu the tenor of my 
way has been broken in upon by startling and important 
incidents — startling and important to me as affecting my 
own career. 

For some time, commencing immediately after Mrs. 
Nixon’s extraordinary narrative, 1 made a series of notes 
in my common-place book, tfom which I transcribe the 
following extracts ; — 

May 2. — This day I saw a touching and pitiful sight. 
I had been out in the morning, and returned to dinner. 
Coming to Mrs. Nixon’s house, saw an old man hiding 
round the comer, lie peeped about to see if he Avas 
being watched. Then came out Mrs. Nixon, making a 
sign to me to notice what would occur. With a great 
show of mock caution, she!^ jeered round the corner, and 
then the old man got cunningly behind the yard door. It 
was poor Mitching! — that self-same George Mitching, 
Esq., who used to pin me down with his gold-rimmers — 
that same tender, confiding old gentleman who told me it 
was a proud and blessed thing for anyone to win the 
esteem and good opinion of Mrs. Mitching. He was a 
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poor, foolish imbecile now; be spent half bis time in 
pretending to run away and hide from Mrs. Nixon, and 
the other half in ai^ng when Mrs. Hitching would come 
back. She is a very long time/* he said, in a complain- 
ing Toice, when he came into the house. I do wish sho 
would come. We will give a grand party when she docs 
come.** He looked at me ih a silly fashion through tlip 
same heavy glasses that he had alwhys worn, but he did 

not know me. It made my heart ache to see him 

I must leave these lodgings; the sight of poor old 
Hitching is a perpetual torture to me. Out of doubt, 
Antipholis is mad.** ' 

May 3. — Met Gator Manners, manager of the Lindford 
Theatre. Condoled with me; lent me a sovereign, and 
engaged me as prompter at the splendid salary of one 
pound a week, until I can better myself.** I am to 
assist Mi. Manners in liis ^rrespondence (he has three 
other theatres besides Lindford), and make myself 
generally useful. Have written a letter to Esther at Lady 
Somerfield’s, and put all my heart into it. A court of law 
would laugh at it. How is it that people laugh at love- 
making? Surely it is the best, and purest, and noblest 
impulse of our nature. For my own part, there is 
nothing that I w^ould not do for Esther Wilton. My 
enthusiasm in this respect i| ijedoubled since 1 permitted 
those mercenary ideas about Julia Belmont to creep 
into my mind. If 1 had never seen Esther Wilton, I 
wonder if 1 should have loved Julia Belmont ? 

May 4. — Joy I Letter from my dear girl. Very short, 
very sweet, and the last words axe the dear old pencil 
words over again, “ They made me do it. I do love you.** 
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I am not to come and see her yet, for reasons which she 
will explain. She is still my own dear Esther. HazUtt’a 
maudlin passion for would not have been more 

satisfied with a tender return than my own true love is 
with this dear letter. ..... Abel Crockford sends me 
an order for two pounds, on account, he says,, of the things 
in his possession. He is a good soul. His picture has 
been mentioned in a newspaper. Mem, Might not an 
interesting tale be written with Abel for its hero : “ The 
Story of a Picture ? There is much character in Abel 
Crockford. Wonder what has become of my other stories. 
Are they bread on the waters ? Will they turn up again 
after many days ? And how ? through the butterman, or 
in type, and printed ? 

May 6. — ‘‘ More matter, for a May morning.’^ This is 
my lucky month. How strange, in the midst of my 
speculations about those stray ^lanuscripts, to find that one 
has been used. After the play, last night, went with 
Gator Manners to drink whisky at the Shakspeare Inn. 
Picked up a newspaper, — saw, quite accidentally, a quota- 
tion from the ‘‘Athenian Magazine,^^ headed, “Fathers 
and Sons,’’ and at tlie bottom, “ Christopher Kenrick.” I 
shouted hurrah three times, and then showed the paper to 
Manners. The extract was from one of the numerous 
essays which 1 had written at Crockiord’s. 1 made an 
excuse to leave the Shakspeare as early as possible. 1 
went out into the street, and jilmost cried for joy. My 
thoughts seemed to influence my legs I walked and 
walked and walked until I was in the country, away from 
gas-lights, almost unable to control the proud and gratefql 
throbbings of my heart I am very successful at 
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the theatre. Wonder if Esther would object to my being 
an actor. Julia Belmont used to praise my reading. 
Mrs. Wilton told me that newspaper persons were as bad 

as theatricals Mem. To write an essay on The 

Stage/\and show that the drama represents the highest 
order of art. Believe this has been done ; but no matter, 
do it again in a fresh, light, trenchant style. What a 
charming, sweet, delightful Miranda Esther would make ! 
with C. K. for Ferdinand. ** O, most dear mistress ! ** I 
could find a real Caliban at Stoneyfield, where such devils 

abound Called this day at the Lindford Herald/’ 

The house is in the hands of a liew firm. The editor said 
the paper would represent the other side ” of politics in 
future. He talked of the great and glorious liberties of 
the people; gave me the dale of Magna Charta, and 
declared that, if his pen could influence the course of 
naticnal events, the new ybor should clothe in effulgent 
rays the undying splendours of an enlightened^ a pure 
government, having its foundations deeply laid in the 
hearts of a free, unselfish, and independent people. I said, 
*^Good morning, sir,” and w^ondered, supposing he had 
ordered me out of his room, if I could have “ floored him ” 
as easily as I did Noel Stanton in those past days. 
Fancy poor dear Specs” marrying Miss Birt! 1 
am getting quite brisk and Jively. Tlio sun is rising 
in my heart. There are shadows now and then — dark 
ones; but I begin to see the light — I begin to see the 
light. 

. May 8, Sunday . — Did not think my clothes were good 
vnough to be seen at church in. 1 despise myself a little 
for staying away on this account. Took a long walk and 
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praj'ed oamestly and thaukAilly in tlie fields, sur^unded 
by the most sublime and beautiful evidences of Divine 
power. Oh, the beneficent budding Spring ! Composed 
part of a jubilant welcome to the season 

Joyous, flaunting, tender Spring, ’ 

Songs of hope to thee Til sing, 

"Waft them, Zepl)yi*, on thy ^^ng, 

And whisi)er Estlier's name. 

* * * • 

Hail 1 Mother of the flowci-s, 

Dear saint of leafy bowers : 

Thy tears are Summer showers, 

Wiicn blossoms droop and fade. 


S!mll polish this up ** for music.” This morning 

got a cheque for three pounds from the ''Athenian 
IMagazine,’' with a kind note, saying that the editor 
debires to hear from me again. He shall Mem, 


To write a supernatural story. I begin to believe in all 
manner of strange things. 1 have no doubt my poor 
mother appeared to me in that dream. Her death is what 
Fitzwalton alluded to in the letter which offended me. 
Was it not some mysterious power that led me from 
llarbourford to Lindford past that manor-liouse, and 

bliowed me my dear Esther I have sent to Lady 

Sumerfiold, in a feigned handwriting, a beautiful copy of 
“Quarles,” and inscribed it, “From one to whom Lady 
Somerfield was very kind w^hch the sender was poor and 
ill, and could not sing ' Kobin Adair.’ ” Poor Kenny ! 
you have had some hard trials, and you have behaved 
tolerably well under them. There was one of yoifr 
ancestors who fought the Saracens. He had a long, 
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hard, miserable time of it; but he was a soldier, — 
wore mail and feathers. You are a soldier too, Kenny. 

Stand firm?’' Remember the grand motto of the 
Kenricks. 

May 10. — Have been too busy to write in my diary; 
must discontinue it altogether soon. Should like to keep 

it a little while longer Have removed from 

T^ixon’s rooms, the sight of poor Hitching unmanned me, 
and made me unfit for work. Esther is anxious to “ tell 
everything” to Lady Somerfield before I see her, especially 
as Lady S. seems to have noticed that Esther has had a 
great many letters lately. I have worked “ like 

any nigger.” Written two papers for “ Athenian,” one 
is accepted ; offered my services to almost every publisher, 

and got bright prospects of increasing work The 

other night played a little part at the theatre, company 
being short; everybody complimented me; manager, for 
some reason, is anxious 1 should study Claude Melnotte ; 
am doing so; very tinselly, flashy language, but a fine 

play for all that, and 1 confess 1 like it much 

Have written to^my father, and sent him the “ Athenian.” 
I hope it will touch him. The more independent I begin 
to feel in money matters, the more desirous I am that the 
sun should not go down on my father’s wrath : he is an 
old man. My poor mother, r what would she have been 
like, 1 wonder, if her own nature had been allowed to 
develop itself ? A kindf considerate gentlewoman, 1 
think; but my father’s strong, firm will, entirely neutra- 
lised hers, lie overawed her with his own severe nature. 
Hy mother must have been well brought up. Her father 
was a clergyman of Stonyshire What on earth 
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could there have been in my boyish conduct to have 
estranged me so terribly from my parents ? If I ever had 
a son, it would give me the greatest possible delight to see 
his genius developing as if in its own kindred soil, among 
border ballads and fairy tales, among books of plays and 
quaint old essays. I am sure I was not a bad boy; 
therefore my miseries were undeserved punishments, 
unless they were to serve some good purpose which an all- 
wise Power had in view I have seen Emmy 

Wilton. I bought some now clothes, and called upon her 
at Dr. Sharpe’s. She refused to see me. I called again, 
and she came into the little fusty drawing-room, into 
which I was shown. We both looked nervously at each 
other. I, put out my hand, she took it, and burst into 
tears; burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking. I could not speak for some time. At last I 
said, “ Don’t cry. Miss 'Hilton.” I did not know 
what else to say. By-and-by, when I had sat down beside 
her, with a hard portrait of Dr. Sharpe looking fixedly at 
us, she said, 

Can you forgive me ? You know how I have been 
punished.” 

** Forgive you, oh, yes ! ” I said. ** I should never 
have forgiven you if I had lost Esther; but I have 
not.” • • 

“ I tried my best to get her away from you. It was 
for her own good. I wished to^see her rich.” 

“ Pray do not talk of that, Emmy ; I was in the wrong, 
though I did not know it at the time.” 

1 thought you were, but I was too glad to get an 
opportunity to advance Mr. Howard’s suit. Esther seemed 
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to give way, but she did Bot| and abe would Lave died 
firbt/* 

** The dear girl ! I said. 

« We have all come down, you see, as Mrs. Nixon pre- 
dicted, — the fiend!” said Emmy, having overcome her 
tears, and evidently determined not 'to give way again. 

It is a grand triumph for our enemies ; but I don’t core 
for them. You are afraid, 1 see, to mention your friend, 
Tom Folgate; you needn’t be. I always doubted him. 
He was most emphatic, by the way, in denouncing your 
conduct. 1 don’t think I should have written sO strongly 
to you, had it not been for him.” 

And I thought he really loved me,” I said. 

'' He loved nobody,” Emmy replied, her eyes flashing. 

You think I did not either, but you are mistaken. I 
did; and 1 was proud of that man, proud of bis strong 
limbs, proud of his commanding manner, proud of his 
ability. 1 should have been true to him to the last, and 
under all circumstances.” 

Her voice trembled, and there were more tears in 
her eyes. 1 put my hand tenderly upon her shoulder, and 
said, 

** Emmy, let us be true friends ; brother and 
sister—” 

** Not brother and sister?’^ she exclaimed; ^^that means 
hate, not love.” 

“ Friends, then, Emmy f ” 

” Yes, friends,” she said, and I kissed her, 

« « « « « « 

Strong<minded though she be, that girl will fret her 
hoai't out about Tom Folgate. She loved him and was 
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proud of him. All her hopes centered in him ; now her 
future is as blank as mine would have been if I had lost 
Esther. - 

May 14. — An article by Christopher Kenrick, on “ The 
Drama,*' has appeared in the “London Stage** newspaper, 
and the Editor has written to the happy writer thereof 
for more “copy.** Bright and blessed, sunshine ! And I 
am to see Esther at the end of the month. I may write 
as often as I like. She has “told Lady Somerfield 

all ! ” Cator Manners tells me he has been 

talking with the “ Lind4)rd Herald ** proprietors. They 
say their Editor is a fool, and Mr. Manners has advised 
them to engage me. “ It is very likely they may 
write to you,** ho continues; “they know nothing of 
newspaper work. Builders, by trade, who have been 
successful, they bought th^ 'Herald* from Mitching’s 
trustees, and some other people have the book-selling 
business. The Editor is a local man, an amateur architect, 
a political agent, and a conceited and ignorant ass. I 
shall make you an offer to stick to the stage ; but you can 
do what you think best. I shall only make one condition, 
and that is, that you play Melnotte for me this month, 
and give me a fortnight*s notice whenever you leave.” 
“My dear sir,** I said, “there is my haild on it, 
and I shall for ever hold my5felf your debtor.’* 

May 15. — The proprietors of the “Herald” have made me 
an offer, and I have given Planners notice. I am to conduct 
the paper in my own way. It is to be independent in politics. 
What a rush of good luck ! I am worth this day in hard 
cash, three pounds and ten shillings. I do not owe a 
farthing in the world. I have got my “fiddle and things’* 
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from Harbourford, and returned Abel Crockford his 
money. To crown all, my father has acknowledged the 
receipt of my letter, and commended my article in the 
“ Athenian.*’ To-night. I am really happy. If it were 
sot for those shadows of the past coming up in black 
regiments to darken the sunshine, I should be perfectly 
‘happy. At the aame time, if it were not for these 
shadows I might not understand what happiness really is. 
Hochefoucauld says, ^4t is a kind of happiness to know to 
what extent we may be unhappy.” I can fully appreciate 
the deep philosophy of that maxitm, and it is equally true 
that one is happy by comparison with previous or con- 
templated miseries. ”To be good is to be happy,” 
according to one sage, whom I have encountered in 
books; but that is only a partial truth; to be good 
and yet be persecuted and misunderstood and thought bad, 

has something of misery in it Mem. for a sketch 

or essay, ‘‘The Miserable Good and the Happy Bad.” 
An opening for metaphysical discussion. What is good ? 
What is happiness ? 

May 16. — “Julia Belmont will appear for one week 
only, in a round of her famous characters ! ” The engage- 
ment is to begin next week ; and Mr. Manners tells me I 
must play Claude Melnotte to her Pauline. I reply that 
it is impossible. He reminds me of our agreement. 
Why can he be so absurd? I ask. His leading man, I 
say, would never permit it. That gentleman’s engagement, 

1 am informed, will be concluded the night before the 
Ijady of Lyons is to be played, which will be the end of 
Miss Belmont’s week. His place will not be filled, 
because two stars join at Witham for a month^ on circuit- ^ 
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I am to be announced as a distinguished amateur, his 
first appearance on any stage.*’ Manners cannot think 
why I object, is satisfied I shall make a great success, and 
thus find an opening to a new and splendid career, despite 
my engagement at the “ Herald.” lie is satisfied that I 
shall desert the press for the stage. If it were to play 
with any one else but Miss Belmont, 5 tell him, I would 
not object, and indeed should be glad of an opportunity to 
test my abilities. The manager is astounded beyond all 
expression; thought I had a sneaking kindness for tlie lady; 
felt he had been doing me a double service ; had thought 
more about me in the matter than himself. .... Why am 
I persecuted by this woman? On second thoughts, am I 
persecuted ? Let me be just to Miss Belmont as well as 
to myself. If I know anything of such matters, she is 
in love with me, or I am a*vain fellow who ought to be 
kicked. Women do fall in love with men, and why not 
Julia Belmont with me? ..... Is this a double plot, 
this Lady of Lyons scheme? Did Gator Manners write 
and tell the lady 1 was here? Or has she found me 
out through Abel Crockford? I would not risk the 
chance of annoying Esther or even Emmy again for all 
the gold of Peru. By the way, did anyone ever see any 
Peruvian gold ? I neven ^id. O, this love ! My days 
and nights are days and nights of longing to see Esther, 
to look into her dear eyes on^e more, to hear her sweet 
voice. Can it be possible that Julia Belmont should feel 
any such desire concerning me? Me! A poor, sallow-faced, 
melancholy beggar such as I am. The idea is absurd; 
yet I have felt her hand tremble in mine, and seen her 
eye light up at my presence. Titiania never saw Bottom’s 
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loDg ears and snout when she embraced him. Lore is 
blind. If she do love a miserable wretch like Chrlstoplier 
Kenrick, I pity her. Then why do I not pity Esther? 
That is different: We are betrothed. We have walked 
together hand in hand beneath the stars. We have heard 
the whisperings of that gentle river. We know each 
other’s innermost* thoughts. We have sworn in our 

hearts to be true and faithful ever I must be as 

good as my word with Manners. Shall I tell him all? 
All? All what? That 1 think Julia Belmont is in 
4ove with me, and I with another? Absurd. Shall I 
see Emmy and ask her advice ? Or Esther ? No, I am 
not to see- her until the end of the month. Why not 
explain myself to Miss Belmont? And be snubbed, perhaps, 
for my condescension. 

May 1 8. — Have written a silly but honest letter to Julia 
Belmont, explaining my position with regard to Mr. Cator 
Manners, but more particularly referring to my unalterable 
attachment to Esther Wilton. I hope I have done this in 
such a way that she shall not for a moment imagine that I 
know her own secret. It is absurd for me to say it even 
to myself that Jdlia Belmont is much attached to C. K. 
She thinks it was my pride that led me to leave Harbour- 
ford; but she is a woman of th^^e eWorld, and able to conquer 
any wayside passion of this character. At all events, she 
will understand upon whal^ terras we meet again. . . . . 
How long, the days seem that shut me out from Esther. 

. • • . Cator Manners has been here, full of chat about 
Jculia Belmont. She has told him many times that she 
would never marry. Wliy ? Did I not know, he asked ? 

The bar sinister, my friend, thi&Lis the miserable shadow 
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on her life; though hardly a soul knows about it, the 
legacy recently left to her is the death-gift of a repentant 
father.*’ Good heavens ! I exclaimed. Bah ! what does 
it matter,” replied the manager. She is the most noble- 

hearted girl in the wide-world.” Mem. Delicately 

treated, this secret of Julia Belmont’s would make a fine 
story ; work out the sudden discovery of, her misfortune at 
an important and critical period of her history ; and trace 
tjie effect of the baneful truth on a highly sensitive and 
moral nature. Shop again — I am as bad as Falstaff, 
tumiog diseases to commodities ; but one must labour in 
one’s vocation. 

May 23. — Met Miss Belmont at rehearsal. She greeted 
me cordially ; but 1 thought she seemed sad. 1 know she 
received my silly letter, though she never answered it. I 
must have appeared confused ^in my manner. Tliis would 
be put down ta the arduous part of Claude, wliich 1 
had undertaken. Somehow I felt sorry for Miss Belmont, 
and yet this seemed to be presumptuous. She might 
marry a score of better fellows than me, if it pleased her. 
.... I was perfect in the words, I did not attempt to 
act, thotigh we arranged some new and special business. 
Cator Manners was delighted; he said I should make a 
name on the stage, and Miss Belmont praised my histrionic 

intelligence Courtesy compelled me to see the 

actress to her lodgings after rehearsal. Although she is 
rich, Misa Belmont has not changed her rooms. It 
recalled the past in a rush of strange sensations to see that 
little sitting-room once more. There it was, as of old,— ^ 
the square pianq, the ffuffy sofa, the wicker chair, the 
baize-covered table. Just the slightest attempt had been 
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nmde to remove the general littery diaraeter of tlie room, 
but liiis only seemed to bring out the ordinary features of 
the place in stronger relief. see you remember it,” 
said Miss Belmont, looking round the room as she flung 
hersdf carelessly on the sofa, with a palpable effort to 
appear cool and indifferent. '' Shall I ever forget it ? ” I 
replied, ''Yes, yes,” she said, suddenly. "You havo 
already forgotten that poor girl in the curbpapers who 
told you to kiss her hand at parting.” Then the ^eat 
actress, the rich worldly lady, buried her head in the 
apoplectic pillows of the old chintz sofa, and cried like a 
disappointed child. The situation was most embarrassing. 

I kneeled beside her and kissed her hand again. She 
looked up at me tenderly, like a mother might, and said, 

" Don’t be angry with me, Kenny, it is all over now ; let 
us be good to each. other, ai^d 1 will try and love Esther 
Wilton for your sake.” .... And this woman could take 
her own part in the great world, fight her own way, and 
enact tragedy on the stage with almost masculine force. 

Mfly 24. — It was a brilliant house^^and never did 
woman look Pauline better than Julia Belmont. If my 
dresser is to be believed, Claude was worthy of her. 
Manners sent a pint of champagne into my dressing-room. 

1 drank it almost at a draught With an effort of will I 
threw my whole soul into the part. I was Claude Melnotte, 
and Julia my Pauline, my^ Esther, my love. "Wealth to 
the mind, wealth to the heart, high thoughts, bright 
drectms, the hope of fame, the ambition to be worthier of 
Esther.” The footlights seemed to blaze up into my eyes, 
the audience was a small sea of faces and colours, 1 saw 
nothing distinctly ; but I felt the impulse of some hidden ^ 
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power. I was called ” with, enthusiasm at the end of the 
second act, and went on with Miss Belmont; but I saw 
nothing. -Manners came to my dressing-room, and almost 
wept for joy. You. will be a great man, Kenny.** A 
thriU of sympathy ran through the house as Julia Belmont 
sx)oke those tender words to the disguised Melnotte, in the 
last act: 

Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 
That was not his ; that on his wandering way, 

Daily and nightly, poured a mounier's prayers. 

Tell him even noW|^that I would rather share 
His lowliest lot, — walk by his side, an outcast ; 

Work for him, beg with him, — live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon lost ! ** 

Great, hot tears rolled down the woman’s cheeks as she 
uttered the speech line by 4ine. They stung me for a 
moment like daggers ; but aU my heart was in my eyes 
with sympathy, when looking up at me with what I 
regarded as a strange smile of real resignation, she said, 

“ Shall I shrink 

From him who gave me birth ?— withhold my hand, 

And see a parent perisli ? Tell him tills, 

And say — that we shall meet in heaven 1 ’* 

The curtain went down amidst thunders of applause. The 
call for Belmont and Claude was tremendous. . . . Whilst 
I was dressing to go home, Cator Manners told me it was 
the largest and most fashionable house he had ever seen in 
Lindford. ** Lord DuSeldt and a party* were in the stagp 
box; Sir Manfred -Carter was in the dress circle, and Lad 7 
Somerfield with a select party.” “Lady Somerfield!** 1 

B 2 
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said. Yes, aod jou were too much for one of her lot; 
a young lady, the prettiest girl I ever saw, nearly fainted, 
and had to go out into the lobby.” 1 listened with 
breathless attention now. ** I got water for her, and when 
the lady, who went out with her, turned away for a 
moment, she asked me in the sweetest way if Christopher 
Eenrick was not •the name of the actor?” *'And you 
said — ? ” I exclaimed. “ That it was,” he replied. A 
curse upon you, Manners,” I sliouted, hiirling the prince’s 
hat and feathers at his feet, you are my evil genius.” 

.... 1 have apologised to iftanners; how should he 
have known any better ? And what wrong did he do alter 
all ? Why should 1 slirink at Esther discovering her love 
inMelnotte? But 1 will send a note by messenger to 
Lady Somerfiold’s, and follow me in his footsteps. 

r 

** It must bo done this afternoon. Hark, 

The princess comes to himt here in the park, 
i\nd in her train there is a gentle lady ; 

'When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name^ 

And Esther they do call her : ask for her ; 

And to her wliite hand see thou do commend 
This scal’d-up couuseL’* 



CHAPTER XXVI. - 

CBITICISM AND GOSSIP. — A CHAPTER BY THE WAT. 

From Edinburgli to Durham. The latter is an out-of- 
the-way city, but picturei^ue beyond description. By the 
advice of Bess we have taken it en roivte, and are staying 
here for a week. We had not been in the place an hour 
before Father Ellis called upon us. 

What am I doing here? Visiting n brother cleric. 
Why should I not make holid|.y as well as other people ? ” 
said the reverend gentleman, his eyes sparkling and his 
cheeks glowing with health. 

The BeTerend George Ellis is a handsome man. Tall 
and portly, with grey hair and a white beard, he looks 
like a patriarch; but there is a youthful twinkle in his 
eye, and his full, ruddy cheeks have all the glow of robust 
middle age. He is not more than forty-hve, and yet we 
treat him as if he were a 8a|;e of seventy. 

''I am delighted to see you, Father,” I say; *'you 
shall clear up for us that point about the blood on the 
stairs at Holyrood. We are fresh from Edinburgh, and 
full of historical crotchets.” 

^'Biddle me no historical riddles,” says the Father, 
promptly ; I am out for a holiday, 1 tell you. Lot us 
^go and see Finchale Abbey, and talk of Bede.” 
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Yes, that 48 the best thing to do,*' says Bess. 

Mrs. Keuaick is out -with Cis^. They are at the 
Cathedral service. Bess, the Father, and myself, go for a 
long walk. We are all full of chat and gossip. I never 
remember the Father being so bright and lively. He 
called the Bev. Paul Felton a bad name, and said the 
sneak vfas to Je^]^»rried that very day. I am thankful 
there is no prospect of my son Tom encountering him. It 
would be very reprehensible if Tom should pull his nose ; 
the boy is too impulsive to remember what is due to a 
clergyman, in respect of his cl(^. Tom is in London, 
preparing for his Indian journey. 

In the evening after tea we are quite a happy family 
party in the northern city, and this is our talk. 

Fatheb Ellis. I like the story. It is good, honest 
work, — ^no sensationalism, no murders, no bigamy. 

Myself. Wait for the end ; you do not know what is 
coming. The subtle novelist may be reserving his blue 
fire for a grand fiare-up at the last. 

Fathee Ellis. Does Mrs. Kenric^ still object to the 
story? 

Mbs. Kekbiuk. Yes; I am payifig the penalty of 
admiring my husband’s genius. 

Fatheb Ellis. You are afraid the Hallow folk will not 
like you so well because C. K. &ad to fight his own w^ay, 
and get stained a little with the dust and mud of the 
battle. ^ 

Mbs. Eenbicb. My thoughts were for the children, Mr. 
.Ellis. Christopher, in my mind, is too high above the 
world and its pettiness for me to care what Hallow 
thills of him. Hallow and Hallowshire ought to be 
proud that he condescends to live in the county. 
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Fattier Ellis. Bravo! Spoken like a true wife!. And 
. Hallow is proud of him, is it not, Miss Bessie ? 

Bess, l.hope so. We are. 

Father Ellis. We are, indeed. 

Myself. I wish I were worthier your pride. It is 
pardonable vanity for my wife and children to be proud of 
me ; but 1 have done nothing, nothing.* The standard of 
excellence, which I raised for myself throughout lif^, 
towers up mountains higher than any point I have reached, 
or ever shall reach. I am content, and therefore happy, 
as who would not be i|dth a good wife, a reasonable 
income, and children that are blessings ? ” 

Fatheii Ellis. Happy man be his dole I ” I like 
those extracts from your diary, sir. Genuine, I suppose?” 

Myself. You are too much of a gentleman. Father 
Ellis, to doubt my word. If I were to say ‘'No,” you 
would be puzzled ; if I saief “ Yes,” you might not be 
quite satisfied even then. 

Cissy (interrupting). I knew they were coloured, as 
you call it. 1 told mother so when I found her actually 
crying over one particular entry. 

Mbs. Kenrick. Cissy, dear, do not be so impulsive ; 
you will be as bad as your brother. 

Bessie. In your early literary career, father, did you 
ever meet Thackeray P • • 

Myself. Yes ; and he gave me an encouraging word of 
advice; he was struggling himself in those days. 1 
remember travelling with Etty to York one day after I had 
been introduced to Thackeray. The author would, I fancy, 
sooner have been the artist. Etty was telling me how hb 
pick^ up his model for Joan of Arc. The picture had 
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been waiting for a woman’s face, and Im encountered the 
right one accidentally in Westminster Abbey. Ilia niece 
followed the lady home, found out her address, and Etty 
painted her with the consent of herself and father, a doctor 
of London. 

Fatiieu Ellis. He painted rapidly P 

Myself. Very. I once saw him at work. 

Cissy. You will tell us something about jour art studies, 
and your successful and happy days ? Your troubles Sfeem 
never-ending. 

Myself. Happiness, as a ru]p, is not interesting in 
print. Tlie repose of success wants incident. 

Cissy. What becomes of Tom Folgate and Mra Mitching? 

Myself. Ah, that is a sad story to come ! 

Mbs. Kenbick. Poor Mitching ! I remember seeing 
him myself, a weak, inaudliu old gentleman, with wander- 
ing grey eyes. That woman deserved all the dreadful 
things which could befall her. 

Fatheb Ellis. Not said with your usual charity, Mrs. 
Kenrick. 

Mbs. Ke35bjck. There are bounds to charity, Mr. Ellis. 

Fatueb Ellis. True, true j let us change the subject. 
Who was it that said Durham looked as if it had been 
down a coal-pit, and had forgotten to wash its face after- 
wards? ' 

Bess. Very good. 

Fatheb Ellis. No ; I fiiink it was Leigh Hunt, Miss 
Bess. 

Myself. A very weak joke, Father. 

Fatheb Ellis. WJiich ? My repartee ? I have been 
taking a lesson from Happy Thovghts. 
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Myself. Unhappy Thoughts would be a good subject— 
the melancholy thoughts of a man of genius. 

Fatheb Ellis. Omnes wgemosos melancholicos. ^ You 
would have him write the work only during his melancholy 
moments. A good idea. By the way, when you write a 
story do you plan it out and arrange all the incidents 
beforehand ? 

Myself. Sometimes. 

HLthee Ellis. Your characters master you now and 
then, and will have their own way ; you confess as much 
in one of your books. ^ 

Myself. Indeed ? I do not remember it. 

Fatiieb Ellis. I have heard other novelists say so. 
It reminds one of Dryden’s confession that a rhyme often 
helped him to an idea. Somebody says that language, 
the servant of thought, often becomes its master. I have 
experienced that in writing sermons. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Forgive mb for interrupting so interest- 
ing a topic, Mr. Ellis, by saying good night. Don’t 
imagine I wish you to go. Christopher is sure to sit up 
an hour longer yet. 

«««««♦ 

Christopher did sit up an hour longer ; in good sooth, 
he was not in bed until the Cathedral bell had tolled out 
the hour of two in tlie morni!hg, and all owing to the most 
astonishing proposition of Father Ellis, which is duly set 
forth in the following complete’ note of our conversation, 
opened as soon as the women were gone, by my reverend 
companion. 

Fatheb Ellis. Kenrick, we are old friends and truS 
friends. 
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Mybelf. Is that a new discovery? 

Fatheh Ellis. 1 have a plan for bringing us still doser 
togethori or separating us, perhaps for ever. 

Mtbelf. You speak in riddles, Father. 

Fatheb Ellis. Call me not Father. I am in no wise 
entitled to so venerable a distinction, either by age or 
position and just now I have no wish for the special 
honours of age. 

Myself. 1 hope the whisky has not disagreed with Jou, 
old iriend. 

Father Ellis. Nothing has disagreed with me, nor is 
anything likely to do so under your Mahogany Tree, as 
Thackeray calls it — a capital song that, by the way ; one 
of the Mayhews sung it among some friends of mine whom 
I used to visit in town. 

Myself. Indeed? You were (luito a buck in your 
young days, Father. 

Father Ellis. No, but I was in a good literary set ; 
Iiave dined often at tlie Johnson Club, and the Garrick 
when it was in its old quarters ; knew Thackeray — one of 
the most charming conversationalists I ever met; and 
Macready, whom Forster, of the Guild of Literature and 
Art set, used to imitate. 1 once spent a day with Tennj^- 
son ; I have seen Lord Brougham in a passion, and heard 
Dizzy talk sarcastically of the* Conservative press; I hare 
written for the Quarterlies, and 

Myself. And write still,' for that matter. But you had 
something of special importance to speak about, when you 
reminded me that we are old friends and true friends. 

" Father Ellis. I had, and I never in my life found it 
so dilEcult to say what I wish to say, and must say. 
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Myselj'. Out with, it, old friend; I am, sure it is nothing 
tliat will disgrace the Church or yourself. 

Father Ellis. Or you, I hope. It is this, sir : I want 
your'^pormission to offer my hand to your eldest daughter, 
Bess. 

Myself. Wliat ! Why, you're drunk, Ellis. 

Father Ellis. Not at all, my deu* iby — not at all. 
Fm in love, not in liquor. 

Myself. In love ! Excuse my laughing, Father. And 
does Bess know of this ? 

Father Ellis. She Aoes ; we have talked it over any 
time this twelvemonth. 

Myself. Father Ellis, is that right? Ought you not 
to have si)oken to me before ? 

Father Ellis. I would have done so, but Bess objected. 
She said you would treat it as a joke, and, by Jupiter ! she 
is right. Not that I see anyfliing to laugh at. 

Myself. W'ell, perhaps tliere is nothing to laugh at, 
only it is a very odd notion for Bess and you. 

Father Ei lis. Why — why, my friend ? 

Myself. Bess has long been looked upon as the old 
snai'd of the family, and you as the father confessor. 

'’HER Ellis. Old maid ! What call you old ? She 
i. ^ ly thirty, and I am — well, say ten years older. Why 
sliall we not marry ^ ''""’'a*. An afford it. 

Myself. I have no objection, friend ; but be sure you 
Imow your own m r ’ . 

Father Ellis. Nay, Kenrick, do not laugh at me. 
Our marriage, if it be not a hot love-match, like your own, 
will be founded in esteem and respect — a union of dear 
fi-iends, who have conffdence and trust in ^ach other, ^d 
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who will be helpmates and companions in a higher and 
nobler sense, peihaps, than is generally meant or under* 
stood by those who marry in the hey-day of youth. 

Myself. I laugh no longer, friend. You have my 
full permission to offer your hand to Bess, and a father’s 
best wishes and prayers for your happiness. 

Fathee Ellis. My dear Kenrick, I thank you, heartfly. 
Supposing Bess has really made up her mind, may we fix 
an early day ? 

Myself. What do you call an early day ? 

Fathee Ellis. This May month. 

Myself. Consult the women on that point,— consult the 
women. Good niglit, Ellis, good night. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I HATE A SOHAXTIC AND INTEEESIING ADYENTUBE. 

I MET my messenger returning. He looked woe-Legoiio 
and miserable. That was^ however, nothing new, it was 
his customaiy look. It suited my half-serious, half-stagey 
fancy just then, to associate him with Gasper. 

** It reached her, and was returned to me with blows ? 
Dost hear Melnotte, with bldVs. Death ! Are we slaves 
still, that we are to be thus dealt with, we peasants ? ” 

No, that is not wdiat he said, and I did not re-read my 
letter in a theatrical attitude. 

' “ I "gave the letter to the lady,'' he said, ** and the 
letter-carrier gave her another at the same time. She was 
w'ulking with a gentleman." 

“Yes, yes," I said, anxiously. 

“ ^ Excuse me,’ she said ta the gentleman, as was look- 
ing awful sweet upon her ; and then she opens yours, and 
then she opens the 'tother, whi(»h lost was a long letter, 
and it took her ever so long to run her pretty eyes through 
it." 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ She says, as she gave me a shilling, she says, * Tell 
.Mr. Eenridc that I have just heard &om Miss Julia 
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Belmont^ and I will write to liim by post; ’ and then she 
looked at the swdl that' was waiUking with her^ as much as 
to say, * Put that in your pipe and smoke it/ . 

** Is that all ? What was the gentleman like ? 

'' Like hisself, I suppose. I thought you might want to 
know who he was; so I axed.” 

“ You are a gopd fellow,*’ I said. 

“Thankee,” replied my messenger; “it was young 
Squire Howard.” 

“ Thank you, my friend ; you may go home now. Ciill 
at my lodgings, and say I may not be there again until 
to-morrow. On your way to the theatre in the morning, 
see if there are any letters for me. If there ar^, bring 
them to yonder public. You see it, just at the bead, past 
Lady Somerfield’s.” 

“ I knows it ; all right, sif.” 

“ And I know it too,” I said 'to myself, thinking of that 
day when penniless and hungrj^ I wondered how much it 
would pay for “ Robin Adair.” 

There must be some mystery here, it seemed to me. 
Were all my gorgeous plans of happiness once more com- 
ing to an ending ? Was this visit of Howard to my dear 
girl the result of last night’s business ? Perhaps he was 
at the theatre ready to take advantage of Esther’s sudden 
and just jealousy. I hated ^Fulia Belmont for a moment 
in my heart then, and it was well for him and for me that 
Cater Manners was not within earshot. Was this fellow 
Howard at Lady Somerfield’s for the purpose of making 
pother proposal for Esther’s hand ? Was it all a plot, or 
what? Had Esther deceived me from the beginning? 
No ; the very thought was an outrage'. Thwe ^could be 
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nothing but truth in those dear eyes that used to look into 
mine in the old days at Lindford. She had just received 
a -letter from Julia Belmont! What did that mean? 
There was evidently treachery somewhere. I congratulated 
myself that an explanation must be close at hand. 

1 walked on with my troubled thoughts- until I came in 
sight of that ivy-covered house which l»had blessed many 
a time in my prayers. Evening shadows were beginning 
to fall upon the tender-looking landscape. My first 
impulse was to walk straight into the house and ask for 
Miss Wilton. My next impulse, prompted by an unworthy 
jealous thought, was to act the spy. “ And be arrested, 
perhaps, for trespassing,’' suggested Caution; “why not 
bribe the servants ? Opportunely there came out of the 
house a mQj\ who evidently had authority in the servants* 
hall. He was showing out eebrother butler, and he stood 
at the gate for a few minutes after his friend had gone 
round the turning in the road. 

I did not offer his magnificence of the kitchen a bribe ; 
but when he had strutted back again, I quietly entered the 
shrubbery and crept close to the drawing-room window, 
where two people were talking. I recognised the soft 
voice of one at once ; it was Lady Somerfield’s. 

“ I wonder you have nottinore pride, Howard,** said the 
lady ; “ your branch of the family belongs to the tamest of 
the Somerfield lot, or you would have stood upon your 
dignity long since. I am very sorry that I ever introduced 
the girl here. Your eloquence ought not to have con- 
quered my own judgment in the matter.** • • 

“ I know I am a great fool. Lady Somerfield ; but I 
cannot help it.’* 
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**Fool! Your infatuation is simple lunacy. The 
young lady’s coolness is certainly not flattering to 
you.” 

It is that which stimulates my love. I could make 
any sacrifice for her, and I think my aflection would bo 
pure and lasting.” 

” Homantic youth ! And has she refused you again, 
after last night?” 

” 1 have not yet given her an opportunity of refusing. 
If these were not such prosy days I would carry her ofP, 
my lady; 1 would compromise ner reputation, and then 
honourably marry her.” 

” Fie, fie ! ” said Lady Somerfield. 

'^You infernal scoundrel!” I said, between my teeth, 
and it was happiness to me at that moment to think that I 
might enjoy the blessing of acm^Tnent’s danger for Esther’s 
sake. That dramatic business of the previous night had 
got into my brain a little. Oh, to hear Esther cry, Help ! 
Kenrick, have I no protector ? ” Would I spare the fellow 
as Melnotte spared Beauseant? 1 clutched a laurel branch 
and squeezed the leaves almost into pulp. 

”It was a cruel devicQ that theatrical business; but 
how well the young man played !” said the lady. 

Wretched pleb ! ” said the^gentleman. 

** And yet you are in competition with him for this girl, 
penniless as she is, and y^jthout even the pride of blood 
and position on her side ; and 1 am weak enough to help 
you in your folly. Cousin, this nonsense must end at 
(Uice.” 

** It shall,” said the gentleman. 

There was another voice now. It was Esther’s. How . 
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my heart beat ! I crept so dose to the window that I was 
nearly in the room. 

Lady Somerfield,** said Esther, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, I must go home, if you please. I have 
taken the liberty to order your carriage.” 

“Indeed, Miss Wilton! What can have happened?” 
said the lady. ^ 

“ 1 have learnt that it was through Mr. Howard that 
you were so good as to give me a home in your house ; 
you were cognisant of what he is x>leased to call his love 
for me. I despise him ! ^ He was mean enough to take 
part in a weak, silly plot to injure me in the estimation of 
Mr. Kenrick, and to make me think ill of him. Mr. 
Howard knew of this performance last night, and was 
permitted to come to your box in order that Mr. Kenrick 
might see him with me. I^r. Kenrick was induced to 
play that part with that lady to confirm my stupid 
jealousy. I know everything. Here is a letter of expla- 
nation from Miss Belmont, who is engaged to be married 
to Mr. Cator Manners.” 

Esther was quite out of breath with her little speech, 
and 1 crept close within the curtains, my heart beating 
wildly and my brain in a whirl of excitement. 

“You interpret events so strangely,” said Mr. Howard, 
a little huskily. 

“ I fear there is a great deal of truth in Miss Wilton’s 
interpretation of events,” said Lady Somerfield, calmly; 
“ and I am very s^rry indeed that 1 am mixed up in so 
weak and foolish an intrigue. I can only say for my^ 
cousin that he has a sincere admiration for you, and would 
think himselt a blessed and happy creature for life if you 
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consent to many him. It is true that upon his representa- 
tions to me, and the late Lord Somerfield kno^g and 
respecting your father, that I was induced ip see Mrs. 
Wilton, and offer you a home here ; and I have so high a 
regard for you, Esther, that I shall be very sorry indeed 
if you should really leave me.” 

* I am deeply ffensible of your ladyship’s kindness,” said 
Esther ,* but I should be unjust to myself, to your lady- 
ship, and to another, if 1 remained here an hour longer.” 

I was surprised tor hear my darling speak with such 
spirit, and at this moment it was in my mind to rush from 
my hiding-place and say that 1 should be unjust to them 
all if I remained in hiding a moment longer. It would 
have been a good point to make. . I felt half ashamed at 
being a listener; but what 1 heard gave me so much 
happiness that I would not ^terrupt the dialogue. 

Miss Wilton, you have my consent to take your own 
course. It is ten miles to Fleetborough ; you will startle 
your mother by arriving at ten o’clock at night, and with- 
out previous notice.” 

** Pardon me. Lady Somerfield, I must go ; under all 
the circumsliances 1 think there is no other course open 
for me.” 

<‘Will you permit me to jay, Lady Somerfield,” said 
Mr. Howard, ** that 1 am deeply grieved that you should 
be subject to any annoycypice on my account. And I need 
vBot assure Miss Wilton that I would not in any way have 
(^ended'her for the world.” a 

B Thank you/ Mr, Howard, I only wish for Lady Somer- 
fiold’s'con^t to go home.” 

” You have it, Esther ; but you cannot go alone.** 
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** If Miss Wilton would honour me to that extent, Fleet- 
borough is onlj a little out of my way, and I could see 
her home. 1 should accept her condescension as a token 
of forgiveness for any unhappiness I may have caused her, 
and 1 shall be happy to be the bearer of any message 
from Lady Somerfield to Mrs, Wilton.*' 

It was the work of a moment. All tlfb subtle, designing 
cowardliness of that little speech crowded into my under- 
standing. My love for Esther, my joy at her faithfulness, 
my admiration of her womanly spirit, and my romantio 
indiscretion hurried me into a rash but dramatic situation. 
Parting the curtains that hung down over the half-opened 
folding windows, I entered the room, and bowing to Lady 
Somerfield, said, — 

** Perhaps Miss Wilton would prefer to have me for her 
companion to Fleetborough ? ^ 

** Oh, my dear Christopher ! ” said Esther, throwing 
herself into my arms, and beginning to sob, all her 
womanly fortitude giving way when it was no longer 
needed. 

very dramatic incident, and prettily done," said 
Lady Somerfield, with all her calm self-possession. 

** Confounded impertinence! ’’ said Mr. Howard, whom 
1 met now face to face for the first time in my life. 

He was my own height, a well-looking gentleman of 
about thirty, with light brown *hair, blue eyes, thin, firm 
lips, and lank, weak whiskers. 

We will settle our little matters of account when there 
are no ladies present," I said, with a glance of chaUengtf 
and defiance at Howard. 

Puppy ! " said the gentleman. 

s 2 
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<<Fie1 said Lady Somerfield; “the actor will prove 
the greater gentleman of the two> cousin, if you are not 
careful.” 

Lady Somerheld seemed to enjoy the scene, as if it were 
a stage rehearsal done specialiy for her edification. 

' “ We shall meet again,” said Mr. Howard, striding out 
of the room. c 

“ Bravo ! ” said Lady Somerfield, in a sharp, quick 
way, gently clapping her hands. “Let the drop-scene 
go down ; it is a very effective tajbleau.” 

Then putting her hand gently upon Esther’s shoulder, 
she said, — 

“ And now, young lady, between these two lovers we 
must be careful, or you may find yourself without one at 
all. You shall not go home to-night. I will take you to 
your mother’s house myself in the morning, and Mr. 
Kenrick can meet us there. 1 charge you, sir,” turning 
to me, “ not to interfere with my cousin, Mr. Howard. I 
will be his surety. The age of duelling is over ; and we 
can have no fighting, sir, amongst gentlemen, which does 
not contemplate gentlemanly weapons.” 

As she spoke, her ladyship gradually wound her arm 
round Esther, and separated her from me. 

“ There, Mr. Kenrick, now ve must say adieu, until to-, 
morrow. Mr. Howard will leave the house when you are 
dear oi the neighbourhc^d ; and 1 will pledge you my 
honour for the safe and happy keeping of Miss Wilton. 
We shall leave here at eleven in the morning for Fleet- 
Jborough, where 1 shall place the lady in the hands of her 
tnother.” > 

“ Axe you satisfied, Esther 7 ” I asked, ^ 
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**Yes,** she said, looking at me in the kind, loving 
fashion of our Lindford days. 

** Sir, I rely upon you with regard to my deluded cousin 
Howard/’ said Lady Somerheld. 

** Lady Somerfield, I rely upon you with regard to my 
dear Miss Wilton, and I offer you my abject apologies for 
a most uncourteous entrance into your heuse.” 

Her ladyship bowed with graceful ease, and smiling 
her forgiveness, pointed to the open door. I took my 
leave. ^ 

If 4;his had been a mere story for the libraries, — a 
romance of incident, and not a veritable history, — I 
should probably have made Esther Wilton leave Lady 
Somerheld’s that night in her ladyship’s carriage. On 
the way, Mr. Howard would have attempted to carry her 
off, and C. K, would suddenly have turned up to rescue 
her. Or I might have preferred to interrupt the con- 
versation just as I really did, and when I left the house I 
could have watched it all night, and prevented an attempt 
at abduction as the bell was tolling the solemn hour 
of twelve. Better, still, perhaps, in a dramatic sense, I 
might, during my watch, have witnessed a burglary at 
Lady Somerfield’s, and seized the robber at a critical 
juncture, only to discover* in him one of my early cha- 
racters wbo had gone to the bad. Fancy, for instance, 
Tom Folgate turned robber ? lj.o may come even to worse 
grief than that. 

But this is a true history, and 1 must therefore adhere 
to the regular course of events. When 1 left the houses 
the sun had gone, down, and it was nearly darl^. 1 hid 
myself once more amongst the laurels, determining not 
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to leave the place until Hr. Howard Lad departed. In 
about au hour a Lorse was brought to the front door, 
Mr Howard got on Lis back, and in a few minutes I 
heard the lost sounds of the animal’s clattering hoofs on the 
hard highway. 



CHAPTER XXVIir. 

“this day shall be a love-dat.” 

« 

Fleetbohougii is badly named ; it- is not fleet in any 
respect. Even its river is slow and lasy, creeping through 
the town and under the bridges as if there were no sea 
waiting for it beyond the great wide marshes. Fleet! 
nothing is fleet here: even the air is sluggish, and the 
church bells are glow-soundiag, dreamy things. Sparrows 
go about the streets in a confidential way, and pigeons flop 
down upon you, as if they are assured by long experience 
that nobody will take the trouble to molest them. The 
streets slumber, whilst contemplative shopkeepers stand 
at their doors and look on. Yet the clerks in the 
Proctor’s offices had sufficient animation left among them 
to look at me with surprise when I made inquiries about 
marriage licences, as if ^ they perceived the shadow of 
some good joke in a person taking the trouble to get 
married. ^ 

The weather was hot. Perhaps that made a difllerence ; 
but it was hot on both my visits to Fleetborough. I do 
not for a moment refer to the listless, drowsy, dreamy 
character of the town as a reflection upon the place. By 
no means. I loved it for these somnolent characteristics. 
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There was something soothing in the quiet air of the town. 
I felt as if 1 had taken with it an opiate which would 
bring me rest and pleasant dreams. But 1 loved it laost 
for the dear sake of Esther Wilton, whom I met at her 
mother’s' house in the afternoon of the day upon which 
Lady Somerheld had brought her home. 

Mrs. Wilton had betaken herself to the retirement of 
a pleasant cottage in Fleetborough, and Miss Barbara 
resided with her. The other “ meg,” the thin and dainty 
Priscilla, remained at Liudford^to assist her aunt in 
training the minds of forty young ladies who were 
fortunate enough to be pupils at The Seminary for the 
Daughters of Gentlernen, Uphill, Lindford.” 

Miss Barbara received me. She jerked a how-do-you- 
do into my face, and asked me to sit down, in the same 
breath. She looked red and ‘rosy : the crows* feet about 
her eyes were pink and streaky, like the lines in winter 
apples. 

** Has Miss Esther come home ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Barbara ; “ she has.” 

‘‘ Is Mrs. Ayilton at homo?” 

** Yes,” said the elder ‘‘ meg ” ; she is.’^ 

Can I see her ? ” 

Yes,” (in the same jerky fashion) ; you can.” 

Will you show mo to her ? ” 

Yes,” she said, openingfa door dose at hand; '‘tliere 
she is.” 

Mrs. Wilton was sitting by the window in a little parlour 
overlooking a small garden. A woodbine which had 
climbed up to the window-sill, sent forth dull, sluggish 
perfume, which was almost painfully sweet. 
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‘‘I hope you are well, Mrs. Wilton?” I said, taking 
her hand. 

Better than I have heen,” said the old lady, who did 
not seem to be altered in the least ; ” better, considering 
all the trouble I’ve had.” 

I was determined not to delay what I had come prepared 
to say about Esther. 

” It is a long time now since I first Ispoke to you about 
marrying Esther,” I said, with an abruptness that seemed 
to make the old lady much more wakeful than she was 
when I first entered. • 

“ Yes,” she said, inquiringly. 

** I was a boy then, a foolish, presumptuous boy, perhaps, 
in those days. I am a man now, and with more than a 
man’s common experience. If Esther is willing to marry 
me at once, have you any objection to our union ? ” 

** You are so veiy sudden? I am sure I should be the 
last to—” 

And then she wept, just aa she had done at Lindford 
years before. 

** My husband was nothing like so old as you — I mean 
my first husband; and I don’t know that we were too 
young, though it is always time enough to begin troubles. 
You know what losses I have had, and all through 
being too good to my children, they say ; but what is a 
mother to do when her only son asks her for what is his 
own ? ” • 

Mrs. Wilton wept copiously as she contemplated her 
difficulties, and just at the conclusion of her last outburst, 
Miss Barbara, without the slightest warning, came and. 
bumped herself down in a chair close to her mother 
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This disoonceried me for a moment; but I ignored the 
lady; I continued my proposition, as thougb she bad not 
been pr<^ent. 

** My income, Mrs. Wilton,” I said, is now sufficient 
to enable no^e to give your daughter a home at least equal 
to the one she will leave ; and I need not, I hope, say 
that I have no mercenary feelings with regard to this 
marriage.” ^ 

** Esther will have a thousand pounds,” said Barbara, 
fiercely, “some day; and five hundred down when she is 
married.”- #» 

“ Which I shall be happy to hand over to Mrs. Wilton 
for her own benefit,” I said, returning the “meg’s” 
defiant gaze. 

“ You think I hate you, I suppose,” she said, quickly 
crossing her arms ; “ but I don’t.” 

“ I do not think anything afcout it,” I said. 

“ You are sure, eh ? Don’t make any mistake. I admire 
3’ou. pother ! ” 

“ Yes, Barbara,” said Mrs. Wilton. 

“Let Mr. Christopher Kenrick have your daughter 
Esther.” ^ 

“ I am sure I have no objection, if it is for her own 
happiness,” said the old lady. 

“ Of course it is for her ovn happiness,” said Miss 
Barbara, still preserving the same defiant expression of 
countenance. « 

. “ I thought it was all off between them,” said Mrs. 
Wilton, looking at her daughter, whilst her hands wan- 
dered to the leaves of a plant that was growing on a table 
near the window* 
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So it was^ but not through him/’ Barbara replied. 
'' lie’s a brave, honest gentleman, and you should be proud 
of .sueh a son-in-law.” 

Barbara rose as she spoke, and coming over to me, said 
— “ There ! ” very sharply, and offered me her hand, which 
I shook heartily. 

** I don’t like you, for all that,’* shjs sq^d, as grimly as 
ever ; but I admire constancy, honesty, and courage.” 

Why, you always used to say, Barbara, that Squire 
Howard was as good a match as if Esther married a prince,” 
said Mrs. Wilton, reproachfully, **and notliing was too 
bad to say against Mr. Konrick.” 

“ Oh ! ” jerked out the “ meg,” ‘‘ never mind that.” 

I am sure I only wish for the welfare and happiness 
of Esther. Nobody would believe as she could have had 
Lady Somerfield’s cousin ; and I am sure it was most con- 
descending of him to offer her marriage, — and he so rich 
and handsome,” said Mrs. Wilton, in a complaining tone, 
and rocking herself in her chair, 

“ Handsome ? ” said Barbara. ** I don’t know whero 
his beauty is ; his money is mostly in the funds.” 

** What a blessing it would have been to the family for 
him to have married into it : he could have helped us in 
our troubles, and would ; and Lady Somerfield said herself 
as he was mad in love. I’m sure there is nothing but^ 
crosses and trials and afflictions in this world.” 

Upon which reflection Mrs? Wilton wept fresh tears, 
and I expected every moment that she would revoke her 
consent to my marriage with Esther. If she had done so, 
I would have married Esther without it, supposing my 
darling had been willing ; but that might not have been 
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BO easy, as 1 found afterwards when, she being a minor, I 
had to make affidavit, and swear that I had her mother’s 
consent to our union. 

** This is childish, mother,” said Barbara. ** The girl 
will have nobody to marry her at all, if you don’t 
mind.” # 

** Wdl, I only l^ppe Mr. Kenrick can keep her ; for it 
has never been in my knowledge that newspaper people 
and actors ever kept the baililFs out of their houses, or did 
not come to drinking and such like; though I always 
said Mr. Kenrick was an exception, and a very nice young 
man.” 

** There that will do,” said Barbara, promptly ; and, to 
the staircase, she called out, Esther, Esther, you are 
wanted ; ” then requesting me to walk into the next room, 
which I did, she brought Estjier to me ; and I forgave 
Barbara Wilton for all she had done at Lindford. 

Esther was just budding into womanhood — around, 
dimpled, roi^, blushing womanhood. Her thick brown 
hair rippled over her shoulders. A small gold brooch 
clasped a bla^ lace collar round her neck, permitting her 
full, round tboat to come out in rare white contrast. She 
wore a limp, clinging dress of the dear old lama colour, 
that fell in sweeping folds upon the floor. She was a 
picture of innocence and beauty. 1 could show you a little 
picture in which the studies of ” Marguerite ” and 
” Miranda ” ore sketched by an affectionate loving hand 
from my dear girl. 

^ How happy we were, thus restored to one another in 
that dlear^A stupid, deepy, old Fleetborough, I cannot 
pretend to say. What stories we had to tell each other, 
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wliat explanations to give, you will readily imagine. We 
sat together on the great square sofa, and talked until 
evening, and no one disturbed us. Esther wept and 
laughed by turns at my adventures. When she wept 
there was a sweet excuse for kissing her into smiles again. 
Oh, how fast the hours sped on ! , 

It seemed as if we had only been a fgw minutes together 
when Barbara came in and said, — 

** You d better come and have some tea/’ marching out 
again after this intimation with the formality of a drill- 
sergeant. 

We adjourned to the next room, and there sat down 
W'ith Mrs. Wilton and Barbara to a liberal Midland tea, 
in which fresh butter, eggs, pikelets, brown bread, pork- 
pie, and marmalade, were temptingly displayed at the foot 
of a bronze um that towered above the table and emitted 
a sluggish curl of steam. 

It was a pleasant little room, furnished with the 
comforts of a middle-class house, — an easy chair, a chintz- 
covered couch, an old-fashioned side-board, a few en- 
gravings, and a score of books on some hanging shelves. 
The evening songs of happy birds came in at the window 
with the scent of woodbine ; and although I could not see 
it, I felt satisfied that there was a little garden outside, 
half flowers, half vegetables, hemmed in by a wall beyond 
which there were meadows and scattered houses and the 
slumbering river, — that same river which had borne my 
boat at Lindford among the weeds and rushes and water- 
lilies that rustled beneath the bow, and made aJiushing 
lullaby music to those early words of hope and fancy of 
the Lindford lovers. 
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During tea^ in artfiil, indirect words and whispers (the 
candles were not lighted, and no one noticed Esther’s 
blushes but myself), Barbara helped me to have an early 
day fixed for the wedding. Mrs. Wilton consented to 
leave the afiair entirely to those most interested — Esther 
and myself. And when the last train started that night 
from Fleetboroughf it carried to Lindfbrd a veiy happy 
passenger, whose head was full of the marriage service, 
house-furnishing, and plans for a little marriage tour; 
which pleasant thoughts, however, did not prevent that 
same happy passenger from sitting up all night to earn 
with his pen some of those necessary sovereigns which 
melt so quickly away before the happy smiles of newly 
married people. 



CHAPTER XXIX? 


F-XTHACTS FROM MY DIARY, TN WHICH THE STORY 
OP MY ^IPE 18 CONTINUED. 

June 1. — Fluellen, thou art right, the poet makes a 
most excellent description of Fortune,^' when he says that 
she is blind, and when ** she is painted with a wheel : to 
signify to you, which is the moral of it, that she is turning 
and inconstant, and mutal^ty and variation: and her 
foot, look you, is £xed upbn a spherical stone, which rolls, 
and rolls, and rolls/* How I remember me of the time 
when I sat on that stool in old Mitching’s office and 
thought of ships at sea while studying the advertising 
sheet of tlio ** Times/* “AU my fortunes are at sea; 
neither have- 1 money, nor commodity to raise a present 
sum/’ How often I have quoted the poor merchant’s 
words. And now my shij^s are coming in. They are not 
going to be wrecked and scattered. Their gilded prows 
are looming in the bay. Fortuna is at the helm. Waft 
them, gentle gales, into Hope’s fair port. ..... 1 am 
very happy. My father has voluntarily written a kind 
letter of congratulation upon my paper *on “ Unknown 
Martyrs,” which has been quoted at length in the Stoney.- 
field paper by my dd friend Stanton. Mern,, to remember 
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that ** The Briton ” is open to me> and anxious for a 

special series of papers A dear letter from Esther, 

wondering if Miss Belmont might be invited to our 
wedding. Am determined, if Esther does not object, to 
have no one at our wedding. Of all ceremonies in the 
world which exclusively concern those persons alone 
affected by them, to my mind the ceremony of marriage is 
first and foremost. A wedding should be a quiet, private 
business, the first consideration the bride and bridegroom, 
who require no extraneous pomp nor demonstrative friend- 
ship to complete their happiness. When the honeymoon 
is over and the married people return to their friends, that 
is the time for rejoicing and feasting. 1 think Esther will 
be of the same mind when I tell her what I think a 
wedding should be. Generous girl, to mention Julia 
Belmont so kindly, but no]; more generous than the 

actress. That letter, it was a noble thing Mem,, 

to write a paper on ** Women and Men,” the leading idea 
being that a good woman is far better than the noblest 
man. Query. How is it that the proverbs of nearly all 
nations are against women? .Look this up. Shakespeare 
makes his men say fierce things against women ; but what 
dear, delightful, noble creatures he has painted ! 

June 2. — I am worth this day sixty pounds, and 1 have 
moneys owing to me. With my present prospects I am 
justified in going into debt for furnishing. 1 have no 
doubt about it. Wonder ii my father will make a present 
to me. Shall 1 go and see him ? Why not ? Say, Sunday 
next. It makes me shudder to think of that interview 
when he told me my poor mother was dead. Cruel, cruel, 
bitter day! Let me not dwell upon it. If there was 
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nothing but summer in our lives we should not understand 
the blessings of the sun and the flowers. My winter is 
over I think ; but I can never forget the ice and the snow, 

and the chill and bitter winds Cator Manners has 

called upon me. lie has been in love with Julia Belmont 
any time these five years, and been rejected twice. She 
wished for that engagement with regard to the Ladt/ of 
Lyons, and commanded him to coach me up in the part. 
He cannot think why. He knew she had a fancy for me. 
It was her wish that he should induce me to come upon 
the stage for good. Obeyed her up to a certain point, but 
strove to put the Herald ” in my way of acceptance. 
Has no objection to teU me all, now that it is settled. 
Knew I was in love with Miss Wilton, and had told Miss 
Belmont so, hoping to make her not think anything of 
me. She had vowed to him, over and over again, that 
she would never marry, and he thought tJiat might be the 
reason which he had previously explained. Was ftee to 
confess now, that the mystery he had alluded to was no 
mystery at all; there was no bar sinister in Miss Belmont’s 
escutcheon. 1 told him his conduct was the conduct of a 
scoundrel. Said he knew that. Did not know anything 
about an arrangement to get Lady Somerfleld’s party to 
the theatre that night. Had known young Howard for 
years. Did certainly tell him privately who the “amateur” 
was a week before the night of the performance. Was 
going to marry Miss Belmont, and was a happy man ; 
she “ a blooming young lady with ten thousand pounds to 
her fortune.” .... It was Howard’s own idea, then, 
bringing the Somerfields to the play in order that Esther 
might see me in the arms of Julia Belmont. Was the 

T 
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actress really so much in lore with me that she hoped to 
ge| me on the stage thalrl might be nearer hor? Or am 
I a vain conceited fellow? .... Seen Manners again. 
Asked him' if he knew that Julia had posted a letter to 
Miss Wilton by the first post on the morning after the 
play. Yes, he knew all about it. How did sho know 
1 that my prospects in that quarter would be injured by 
what hod taken place. This was his reply. I took her 
home after she was off, and told her how you had flung 
down the Prince’s hat and cursed me. I told her that you 
said you would not lose the good 'opinion of that girl for 
forty thousand theatrical triumphs. 1 told her that you 
had nearly lost Miss Wilton once before because that 
young lady was jealous of her, and that you did not know 
she was in the theatre, that she saw you there accidentally, 
that you were fit to out your throat and mine, and fancied 
you were the victim of a plot, I told her a great deal 
more than I shall tell you, and I told her also what I 
don’t mind repeating, that as faithfully and as fervently as 
you loved Miss Wilton I loved and worshipped her. She 
said she had too much interest in your future to see you 
unhappy, and charged me to get ^liss Wilton’s address 
immediately. I begged her, in a manly way, to think of 
my future, too. ^ Get me tliat address, and come to me in 
half-an-hour,' she said. I did so, and she said, 'Cator, 
you ore a good fellow, and I will try to love you ; we will 
be married when you pleaiie.’ There, that’s all I know, 
and I tell you all in the confidence of friendship, which I 
am sure will not be violated by Christopher Kenrick.” 
Congratulated Manners heartily; said the lady he was 
about to marry was a noble woman whom 1 should always 
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respect and esteem ; hoped we should be friends, ' and 
promised to forget that disgraceful bit of lover’s stratagem 
in which he tried to damage Miss Belmont in my estima- 
tion that he might not lose her. O world! thou art 

peopled with a marvellous race Have been thinking 

over a pretty notion, which was to take^ that old house of 
the Wiltons*, and carry Esther home again in a double 
sense when we are married ; but passing Nixon's, I saw 
poor Mitching hiding £rom his keeper, and gazing 
idiotically at her through his gold-rimmed glasses, which 
gave me the heart-ache. What has become of his wife ? 
and of Tom Folgate ? Shall I ever see them again ? No 

doubt ; everybody meets again in this world Met 

Miss Belmont in the street. She was in a cab, going to 
the station with her luggage. .1 *motioned to the driver to 
stop, went up to her, raise^ my hat, shook hands most 
respectfully, and said 1 should be her debtor ever. She 
said she was delighted to have been able to servo me in 
some way where gold did not count. Would I see her to 
the station? With pleasure. She was cheerful, chatly, 
and bright ; asked mo if I would give her away when she 
married Cator, hoped I should make -a good husband, and 
was in every way agreeable and amusing. Surely I must 
be mistaken about her being in love with mo. I shall put 
it down finally to my own vanity. I was almost piqued 
tliat she seemed so cheerful and happy about her marriage 
with Cator. lie came up jus? before the train started ; 
she kissed him when the engine whistled, and waved her 
hand to me. ** God bless her,” said Manners, gazing 
after the train. “She is the best-woman in all the world.'* 
What a miserable dog he would have been if had 
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happened to think so in Harbourfordi when my worser 

angel said, ** Marry her^ Kenny!*’ Mm, I 

must have a studio in my house ; I shall put up my easel 
again, think of Abel Crockford, and paint. I hope some 
day to have a picture hung in the Academy. Shall also 
cultivate music, if ever I have enough time. Feax I am 

building castles in Spain Am receiving many 

compliments about the Herald.” It is certainly a model 
little journal, nearly all original matter; the work done 
up to a high standard. The press should be above the 
petty littlenesses of ordinary life. ^ Am studying political 
economy — a hard lesson, but it gives precision and point 
to one’s style. I prefer the realms of fancy and imagina- 
tion to the sober world of fact, but a journalist should 
accustom himself to both. 3fem,, for an essay on Style,” 
showing the futility of *‘Rdes of Composition.” How 
lasting are the works of the truly great. Cicero’s philo- 
sophical works are quite fresh in the present age. And 
Shakespeare will be juvenile and d projpos a thousand 
years hence. Blessings on the bard and on all good 
books! How the memory of those Stoneyheld volumes 
crops up to Remind me that I owe much of my literary 
taste and enjoyment of books to that old shop of my 
father’s where 1 first read Shakespeare and the Border 
Ballads. 

June 6. — ^Who skys Friday is an unlucky day? All 
days used to be unlucky 4n my life ; none ore unlucky 
now. Besides, it would never do for me to think Friday 
unlucky. The ” Herald” is published on that day, and 
it is already advancing under my management. Friday 
unlucky! Yesterday was Friday. As soon as the “Herald” 
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was out I went to Stoneyfield, and once more presented 
myself to that strange old man, my father. 0 thou, the 
earthly author of my blood.*’ He took me by the hand, 
and said he was glad to see me. lie was not affectionate 
in his manner ; but he said I had redeemed the past, and 
he was proud of my literary achievements. Poor old 
man ! He led me into that little inngr parlour, where my 
mother nursed me when I was a child. It is strange how 
the memory of a happy time overtops miserable associa- 
tions. Nearly all m}^ young life I had been wretched and 
miserable here; yet the little happy time overspread all 
the other, and I could see a boy sitting on his mother’s 
knee and listening to ‘‘Robin Adair.” My father saw* 
that it was with difficulty I mastered my emotions. “ It 
touches me to the heart to see you, my son,” he said. “ I 
am an old man, with less sirength of mind than formerly: ” 
and he fell upon my shoulder and wept. He was very 
much changed. I placed him in a chair, and in a few 
minutes he was quite talkative and chatty. I told him 
freely of my hopes and prospects. I showed him a little 
pencil sketch of “Esther,” the work of my own hand. 
He said it was a kind face, but cautioned me to have a 
care about marriage. When I came away he charged me 
to come and see him often, and shaking hands with me, 
tlirust into my hand five ten-pound notes. So that 1 
am worth now in hard cash one himdred and ten pounds. 
I visited my mother’s tomb before I left Stoneyfield. 
“What’s this dull world to me, Robin Adair 
Called at Dr. Sharpe’^ to see Emmy Wilton ; she is not 
well, but has gone to her' motlier’s at Fleetborough. I 
shall meet her there to-morrow (Sunday). 
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June 8.— At Fleetborough, In tlie afternoon went to 
cbuTch with Esther and Emmy. Sat in a comer of the 
high-backed pew with Esther, and was devoutly happy. 
Prayed earnestly ; but glanced once during the Litany at 
another part of the Prayer Book, in which there is much 
asking of M. or N. if M. or N. will take this man, &o. 
Walked home to djjyier by the river, and talked of old 
times; but none of us mentioned Tom Folgate. Emmy 
appeared to be amused at the recent theatrical episode, 
and said she quite agreed with C. K,., that it was better to 
be married at once. You will come and see me,” she 
said, half earnestly, half in joke, “when 1 am a poor 
needlewoman in a garret.” I said playfully, that we 
should have nothing to do with her; and it crossed my 
mind that our fortunes were turning out very contrarily. 
For myself and Esther, we hat? never been ambitious for 
a hue house with statues on .the stairs ; Emmy had settled 
upon all this grandeur long ago ; and now, here we were 
on the eve of marriage^ and with a prospect of good fortune 
before us, whilst poor Emmy had lost her lover and her 
hopes. Tom Folgate, thou art a God-forsaken rascal ! 
Mrs. Wilton ^as more cheerful in her manner towards 
me. Barbara was as hard and jerky and emphatic as 
ever. She had a fierce spar at tea-time with Emmy, but 
that did not ruffio the general repose of the family and the 
place. To church again in the evening, and after church 
a long walk home, over a meadow and down a leafy lone 
~a leafy lane in June. If I ever paint I shall put a bit 
of that lane 6n canvas, with two persons walking there in 
the twilight. I shall never forget how happy two young 
people were one Sunday evening, walking down that leafy 
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lane in June Have had a very heavy day’s work, 

and it is past midnight when I make this note in my 
diary. Shall go to bed and dream I am a great author^ 
By the way, I have had some strange dreams lately. The 
other night I was with Tom Folgate in a house where a 
woman had died of want; and when I looked upon the 
body, it wasl&iat of Mrs. Hitching, i^and her face was 
uglier than the ugliest Stoneyfield drab. Horrible idea ! 
Another time, 1 saw Abel Crockford in some dire trouble 
about his picture, w^jich turned out to be a copy of 
Velasquez, and a bad copy, too. ** Never mind, Abel,” 
1 said, it is worth two hundred pounds as a copy, and I 
will find you a customer for it.” Mem, Dreams and 
Dreamers ” would be a good subject for an article, tracing 
out the idea of the unbounded character of the human 
mind, which makes a world ef its own daring sleep .... 
To bed, and I hope I may dream of Esther. 

June 14. — Had no time to write in my diary for a 
week. Have taken, what house does my diary think? 
That little place in the Bromfield Road, where Fitzwalton 
lived. Miss Birt (I beg her pardon, Mrs. Noel Stanton) 
■will surely be angry when she knows this. Must write to 
the Stoneyfield editor, by the way. He has sent me a 
short note in which he says that he had heard of my visit 
to Stoneyfield, and is surprised at my not looking him up. 
What a pleasant little place th^js will be ! On the ground 
fioor there is a dining-room, drawing-room, and a kitchen, 
all snug and handy ; upstairs are four bed-rooms, an attic, 
and a litUe room that Fitzwalton used as a study, and 
which C. K. ■will use as a study, if Esther does not object, 
I should like to put up my easel in the garret, but I must 
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talk all this over with my dear girl. My landlady is 
lielping me in the furnishing: it is an endless, trouble- 
some, pleasant, delightful thing — ^getting a house ready 
for her you love, preparing your first home, your own, own 
home, as a girl would say .... The Herald ” ha!^ 
been threatened with an action for libel, but there is 
nothing in it ; I too careful, even in the height of 
journalistic excitement, to perpetrate a libel. The 
Briton ” has commenced my series of papers on ** Plodding 
and Plodders” — a peculiar titlq, but a good subject. 
Have serious thoughts of writing a novel. Am getting 
quite into the hack spirit of literature, but shall give that 
up when I am rich ; for example, Masters and Appollos, 
the publishers, proprietors of ‘‘The Stage,” sent me a 
picture for their “Sea-Side Annual.” They wanted not 
only a poem written to the# picture, but to tlie proverb 
which the poem is supposed to illustrate — “ Love me 
little, love me long.” This is the result of my hired 
muse ; — 


I’ll woo thee not in words of passion, 

All I ask is in my song ; 

I’ll woo thee in the good old fashion— 
Love me little, love me long. 

1 will he true unto thee over, 

Guarding thee from ev’iy wrong ; 

Nought from thie my faith shall sever— 
Love me little, love me long. 

Fiercest flames the soonest smoulder, 
Gentle liking waxeth strong ; 

Every day youth groweth older— 

Love mo little, love me long. 
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Ilow different to my sentiments in regard to Esther — 

Love me much, and love me ever ! ” 

June 27. — Have arranged for a week’s holiday. Noel 
Stanton will write two leaders for me, and run over in the 
tniddle of the week to give my journalistic lieutenant some 
further assistance. To-morrow morning I go to Fleet- 
borough. On Monday there is to be a very quiet wedding 
in that old church with the high-backed pews, and then — 
hurrah ! for London. Esther has approved of all my 
plans. I think, if I said, ** My dear, 1 shall want a small 
Xuece of your little finger,” she would give it me. We are 
not fashionable people, or, of course, we should worry 
ourselves to death with a grand wedding and a Continental 
journey. .... Selden exactly hits my own opinion about 
marriage : — Of all the actions of a man’s life, his 
marriage does least conceal other people; yet, of all 
actions of our life, it is most meddled with by oflier 
people.” There will be no meddling with me or my 
marriage. Except with regard to my father and Emmy, 
it is to be a secret until the bells begin to ring, and 
by that time we shall be in the train for London, and then 
— oh, for a happy holiday week! “Youth at the prow, 
and Pleasure at the helm.” 

June 29. — Sunday night at Fleetborough ; midnight in 
my bedroom, the last night of my bachelorhood. To some 
fellows there would be just one little pang of regret at 
changing all the freedom of a single life, despite all the 
joys of the married state. I have no regrets. Then 1 have 
no bachelor haunts to give up or partly relinquish; I 
belong to no smoking coteries, no pleasant dubs. Tlim 
great change with me means what it should mean to all 
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men who work and look forward to a career of prosperous 
labour — means that I shall have a companion, a partner 
to cheer me on and help me with sympathetic encourage- 
ment. 1 feel and think like an old man, though I Iqpk 
very young, they say, and especially when I wear that new 
blue coat and a white waistcoat. I am only twenty-two, and 
my wife is eightecg^ — ^too young to marry, some would say. 
1 am forty in experience and trouble, and Esther forty in 
consideration and thoughtfulness. poor doll,” that 

wretch Nixon says she is, simply meaning not g^ at 
bargaining for butter and groceries, and such like, I 
suppose. A horrible, fiendish woman, Nixon. What will 
she say when she hears I am married ? . • . . Leaving 
Lindford yesterday morning, I dropped the wedding-ring, 
which 1 had bought in a clandestine way through a London 
jeweller; I had not courage to go into a shop at Lindford 
for it. How is it wo can all do and say things on paper 
that we are too bashful to do or say in person ? I was 
wearing this dear ring, and dropped it on the Lindford 
platform. “What is it, sir?” the porters asked, “A 
ring,” I said ; “ I must find it,” and thereupon everybody 
began to search. For a moment I thought, “ It is a bad 
omen to lose that ring,” and I felt quite miserable for ten 
minutes, at the end of which time I spied the ring near a 
few bright rose leaves that had fallen from a lady’s bouquet. 
“ If it is a bad omen to losg the ring,” 1 said unto myself, 
“ it is a good one that I am the person to find it. In the 
* Language of Flowers,’ what do rose leaves signify ? ” I 
^ed Esther the question ; she did not know, but was sure 

the sentiment waa a happy one I tried the ring upon 

her finger this afternoon, and felt like a long-expectant 
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heir who had come into a splendid heritage This 

chamber is evidently the spare bedroom of the house; 
it has been used by Esther. There are a few trinkets 
about ; a toilet -bottle and a ring-stand that I could swear 
are hers ; some little womanly touches here and there — a 
pretty mat on the dressing-table and -another on the 
drawers, which are like her handiwq|k ; and on the 
mantelpiece a small bouquet of freshly-gathered mignonette, 

daisies, and lilies of the valley Good night, most 

sweet, most rare wenchj Be thy happiness my constant 
care ; an’ I make thee not a good, true husband, fillip me 
with a three-manned beetle, as that sack-and-sugar rascajl 
in the play hath it. What, O all-potent prompter. Time ! 
wave thy magic wand, and whilst I sleep — and dream, 
perchance — ^let the transformation-scene gradually disclose 
its rare and magic beauties.# Let the music play gentle,, 
propitious, inviting airs ; whilst Little Boy Blue, or some 
other happy wight of fairy romance, lies down in his work- 
a-day clothes, and rises up in the morning sunshine a true 
prince of the blood royal, with a ready-made darling 
princess at his side. Away ! away ! dark, sober mists of 
bachelorhood ! Come, come amain, the sunny light of love 
and sweet hymeneal hours I 
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A CHAPTEB BY THE WAY, CHIEFLY CONCEENINO THE 
ECY. PAUL FELTON ; BUT <- ALSO INTEEESTING TO 
THE FBIENDS AND ADMIBEBS OF FATHEB ELLIS. 

At Hallow once again, amidst ** the uncertain glories of 
an April day.” The changes that the showery month rings 
upon the fickle winds are not more variable than our for- 
tunes. Iiet the following ©dialogue bear witness. The 
time is twelve ; the scene, the drawing-room which you 
did me the honour to enter at an early stage of this most 
veracious history. 

Myself. Now, then ; quick, Ellis, before Cissy comes — 
tell us all about it. 

Ellis. (He has insisted that 1 call him ” father ” no 
longer : that article in the Review ” against celibacy is 
from my friend^s pen.) I will tell you all I know. The 
Reverend (Heaven save the mark !) Paul Felton married 
llie Widow Naseby whilst you were in Scotland. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Yes ; we know that, Mr. Ellis, 

Ellis. During the honeymoon, which they spent in 
* Paris, Felton was followed about by a person named 
White, who had also been in the Church. White turned 
up everywhere, and made himself excessively disagreeable. 
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imitating and annoying Mrs. Felton immensely. This 
lasted for a few dayS| and then, Felton getting angry with 
his visitor, there was a row, and White, at the table d'hote 
of the Grand H6tel, said, ^'You are a convict and a 
scoundrel, and I will expose you.” He repeated this iu 
French, that nobody should miss the point of the remark. 
There was a tremendous scene. Mr^. Felton fainted. 
The men would have fought like English blackguards, but 
the mavtre prevented them, Mr. White disappeared, and 
so did the Feltons, wjfio went to London, and thence 
returned home. 

Mbs. Kbnbigx. When did all this come out? 

Mb. Ellis. A few days ago, in the police reports of a 
Suffolk paper, which I hold in my hand. 

Mtself. Finish the story, Ellis. 

Mb, Ellis. They no sooner got home than the postman 
brings, post after post, anonymous letters, bearing the 
Suffolk post-mark, addressed to the ‘‘ Rev. Paul Felton, 
alias Jones, convict, The Rectory, Hallow.” These threaten 
Mr. Felton that, if he does not at once pay a certain sum 
of money to White, he will be exposed. The end of the 
story is told by the Reverend Paul Felton himself, who 
has White arrested and taken before a Suffolk bench 
of magistrates, and committed for trial at the assizes. 

Myself. What an extraordinary case ! 

Mb. Ellis. White and Felt<)p appear to have had some 
transactions together in tlie purchase and sale of benefices 
(a scandal upon the Church which I hope to see bear good 
fruit in the Church’s own interest), and the settlement of 
accounts was unsatisfactory to White. Felton had retired 
from the business ” when he came here, end intended to 
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lead a good and exemplary life. A few montha ago White 
leamt, for the first time, the story of Felton’s antecedents, 
and threatened him with exposure. This, by the way, was 
the time when he broke off his engagement with Cissy. 
Soon afterwards, however, he paid White a sum of money 
to secure silence. In the course of a short time he married 
Mrs. Naseby. Thereupon White recommenced hie persecu- 
tions. Felton paid him extortionate demands in Paris to 
keep him quiet, and even after that outburst in the Grand 
Hotel made another and a final settlement with him ; but 
the persecution was continued by personal letters and 
anonymous communications. Mrs. Felton, alarmed and 
angry, upbraided her husband, and altogether the poor 
fellow was in a very miserable state. He started off to 
London, took counsoFs advice, had White arrested, and 
got him committed for sending threatening and menacing 
letters. Felton stood up in the witness box and confessed 
that his name was Jones; that when he was a deacon 
he was charged with forging a bill, and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment, which he served, afterwards 
changed his name, got ordained, and is now rector of 
Hallow. 

.Mbs. Kenbick. Good heavens ! What an escape our 
poor dear Cissy has had. 

Myself. I dare say she will believe that he broke, off 
the engagement because he^really loved her, and would not 
run the risk of making her unhappy. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Probably she will, Christopher, and 
she may do so without, forfeiting her title to the most 

(T 

affectionate consideration. 

Mb. Ellis. I am myself inclined to think that you have 
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correctly interpreted Felton’s conduct with regard to 
Cissy. 

Mtselp. Generous being ! But is there not a crime 
called simony ? 

Ma. Ellxs. There is ; ^and to that the lawyers would 
not let either Felton or White confess. 

Myself. A very pretty story as it stands ; and we shall 
have our friend S. G. 0. down upon if, no doubt. The 
practice of trading in livings is a blot upon Church 
administration 

Mb. Ellis. Which *must and shall be wiped out, 
sir. 

[ E?iter Cissy a?id Bess.] 

Cissy. How do you do, Mr. Ellis ? I told Bess you 
were here. 

Me. Ellis. Thank you, my pretty Cissy; you look 
as fresh as the April daisies, in that morning robe. 

Cissy. Thank you, sir; and what do you think of 
Bess ? 

Mb. Ellis. (Taking Bess by the hand.) Think she is 
worthy to be your sister, Cissy ? 

Cissy, (Curtseying and smiling.) Thank you, again. 
Mr. Ellis, you must have been to court lately. 

Mb. Ellis. No; nor am 1 in a parlous state. Miss 
Bessie, there were numerous inquiries for you in the 
village this morning. 

Bess. Indeed ; why am I in rSquest ? 

Mbs. Kekbic. 1 know all about it, Bess, and will see 
the people for you. 

Cissy. Pa, when shall you have finished your story ? * 

Myself. Very soon now, my dear. 
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Cissy. We want you to take us out for a month when 
you are off what you call the literary treadmill. 

Bess. Who would have imagined that father could be 
so sentimental as he confesses to have been P 

Myselv. Ellis could have imagined it. You should 
have heard his reverence talking about you the other 
evening. 

Cissy. What did he say, pa ? Tell us all about it. 

Bess. Do, father, if you like. 

Mr. Ellis. And you may for me. 

Myself. No, I will not betray the bashful young lover’s 
confidence. 

Bess. Mr. Kenrick is going to be facetious, I can see ; 
take me into the garden, Mr. Ellis. 

^Exeunt Father Ellis and Bess, the latter pretending to 
be very angiy, and casting pleasant side glances at Mrs. 
Kenrick.] 

Mrs. Kenrick. You should not plague them so much, 
Christopher. 

Cissy. Oh, they don’t mind it, mamma. Bess likes it ; 
she often says funny things herself to Mr. Ellis. She told 
him, the other day, if he was only marrying her for the 
sake of having a nurse in his old age he had better 
reconsider his offer, as she could not nurse, and hated 
making gruel. 

Myself. Bess is an odd creature. 

Cissy. She is, indeed. There she is at the, window, 
beckoning. Let me go and see what she wants. 

{Exit Cissy.] 
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Mbs. Kenbick. I suppose you have no objection to our 
people at Hallow having some festivities on Bessie’s 
wedding-day ? 

Myself. Let me see — when is it ? 

Mbs. Kenbick. Keally, it is too bad of you to forget 
in this way. On ^londay week. 

Myself. My darling, I cannot help my jnemoiy failing; 

1 am getting into the sere and yellow leaf. 

Mbs. Kenbick. I certainly wish your memory were 
not so defective ; the illustrations of that failing are very 
remarkable in the recent chapters of your professed 
biography. 

Myself. Name them, my dear, name them. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Not now; I wish to talk of matters 
more important. Your lawyer called, when you were out 
after breakfast, to say that ths settlements ore ready. 

Myself. Yes, all right. 

Mbs. Kenbick. And what about the church ? Is it to 
be decorated ? and -shall we ask Lady Somerfield’s brother 
to assist at the ceremony ? 

Myself. Do whatever you think best, my dear. 

* Mbs. Kenbick. But I am anxious to know what you 
wish. 

Myself. Nothing more and nothing less than you wish. 

I should think one parson will be able to many them ; 
but, if you would like two, yoi^ could not have a better 
fellow than Lady Somerfield’s brother. 

Mbs. Kenbick. And about decorating the church ? 

Myself. If the school-chUdren wish to do it, let them, 
by aU means. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Mr. Ellis’s parishioners are going to 

u 
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present him with a aalyeri and Bessie with a brooch. The 
Hallow people are subscribing fbr a silyer tea-senrioe. 

Myself. The Hallow people are very kind. 

Mbs. Kenbick. I wish Tom could have been here. 

Myself, Ah so do I ; but he would have been a tyrant 
to Ellis. It seems so absurd, Ellis marrying, — and Bess, 
too, fbr that matter. 

Mbs. Kenbice. I really cannot see it. I have known 
younger men than Mr. Ellis whose hair has been as white 
as snow. It is nonsense to call a xran of foriy-five old. 

Myself. Perhaps it is. I married too young; Ellis 
goes to the other extreme. 

Mbs. Kekbick. You are an aggravating creattire. 
[Giving me a hearty kiss.] 

Myself. And you, a dear, good, match-making, silly, 
old woman. [Kissing her again, like a loving old donkey 
as I am.] 

Mbs. Kebbick. Then, you give me caHe blanche, and 
promise not to be angry, whatever I may do. 

Myself. Don’t let sentiment master your judgment, 
that is all.^ 

[Eiteunt omnei. Mrs. K. to confer with villagers, bell- 
ringers, school-children; I to describe, if possible, all 
that I remember of my own strange marriage at Fleet- 
borough.] 



CHAPTER XXXt 


1 AM MAUBIED. 

EsthEb left it all to me| and I ordered the arrange- 
ments in this T^'ise. 

At eleven o’clock Esther and Barbara were to come to 
the church, where I should •meet them. The sexton had 
strict orders to let no one know what was going on, and 
ho was to give my darling away. After the ceremony we 
were to return to breakfast; at two o’clock to start for 
London, just as the beUs clashed forth a merry peal both 
at Fleetborotigh and Lindford, Barbara was to occupy 
the remainder of the day in sending off our wedding- 
cards. 

It was a bright summer day. Many a time in “wedding 
descriptions” for the “Herald” and other papers, I had 
used up the well-known line 'Vllappy is the bride that the 
sun shines on.” I thought of it now as the sun shone 
beamingly down upon everything, making the river 
sparkle in spite of its lazy determination not to disturb 
itself about anything, making the roofs of those thatched 
houses hard by fairly blaze with their yellow stonecrop 
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and lichens, making windows shimmer and glimmer, 
and the reflection of the river creep up and down the walls 
like fairy lights, making the toll trees stand out green and 
tender against the dear byight sky, making all creation 
look happy and smiling, and filling my heart wdth 
gratitude to the great Master whose power is seen no less 
in the painted wing of that butterfly fluttering on our way 
than in yon glorious sun, whose genial light has called it 
forth for a few bright and transient hours. 

The grey old church looked down upon me with all the 
solemnity of three centuries ; the rooks called to each 
other high up in the brown and mossy tower; the sun- 
light followed me through the carved and worn old porch, 
and rested in a lustrous halo upon the altat, tinged with 
gleam of red and yellow, and blue and purple that came 
in through the painted stor^Pof the Prodigal Son. My ‘ 
footsteps resounded like ancient echoes through the old 
moth-eaten church, and separate echoes seemed to wander 
alone through the tall pews and up into the oaken gallery, 
and amongst the organ pipes. Then other footsteps came 
into the chiprch, and I heard the voices of the sexton and 
the Rev. Cornelius Norton talking together in the vestry. 

1 went to the church door then, and met Esther and 
Barbara in the porch. 

A grey silk dress, the smallest indication of orange 
blossoms in her white straw bonnet, and my own little 
wedding |)resent, a diamond brooch, in her black lace 
shawl, were the only special marks of holiday and festival 
in my dear girl’s attire. Barbara had done herself up iu 
a stupid gorgeous red and yellow fkshion, but I only saw 
Esther’s sweet contented smile, and my gratitude for . 
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Barbara's kind belp was suiEcient just then to cover any 
excess of colour in her dress or anything else; and she 
knew it, for she succeeded in attaching a condition to my 
marriage with Esther, which in after days cost me much 
money and considerable anxiety, though I got over it all 
and prospered nevertheless. But why eully this eventful 
happy time even with an illusion to ^anything disaglee- 
able ? ^ 

The marriage ceremony seems to me, looking back from 
these days, like the m^sty incident of a very happy dream. 
I remember how proudly I put the ring upon Esther’s 
finger ; 1 remember her sweet yet firm, responses, and my 
own loud I wills ; " I remember my fervent prayers ; I 
remember looking up once and seeing a girl with a child 
in her arms standing just within the church, and looking 
on with a curious interested • she had wandered into 
the church, finding the door ajar, and with the sunlight 
upon her head she looked like some holy figure out of 
some painted cathedral ; I remember going into the vestry 
and signing the book, and 1 remember walking home 
again with Esther through that same leafy lane, walking 
together for the first time man and wife, never to part 
until death should come between us ; I remember that we 
had breakfast, and that the first bottle of champagne 
would not “ pop," which Mrs. Wilton feared was a bad 
omen; I remember packing up afterwards with a won- 
derful sensation in my mind of increased importance and 
responsibility ; I remember assisting Esther into that cab 
from the Crown ; and I remember just as the train started 
for London, hearing the old bells of Fleetborough ring 
out with a sudden burst of melMy that seemed to starde 
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the porters at the station. The sounds followed us for a 
few seconds, and then we were fairly on our first journey 
in life. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one particular incident 
of the marriage which 1 ought, perhaps, hardly to re- 
member, is wonderfully impressed upon my mind — it is 
the breakfast. There never was such a wedding-breakfast 
in this world. It was laid out in the parlour, and con- 
sisted of — what does the reader think? The most im- 
portant dish was minced veal, and ^the least obtrusive was 
cold chicken. There was a nice bit of ribs of beef with 
celery sauce, for which Mrs. Wilton was famous amongst 
her friends. There was no tea, there was no coffee ; 
but there were stout, and champagne, cheesecakes) and 
jam. 

** This is not a breakfast, said Barbara; is a lun- 
cheon for travellers.** 

Esther looked at me to see what impression the display 
was making upon me. 

Barbara would have it like this,” said Mrs. Wilton 
in a querulous sort of protest; ^^for my part, I should 
like the affair to have been done in proper order. 
1 always think it is best not to go out of the ways 
of the wprld, especially at christenings, marriages, and 
funerals.** 

"We have not got to the^christening yet,** said Barbara, 
jerking out each word at the ceiling, and chuckling slightly 
at the close of her remark. 

" No ; you quite know what I mean, and I am sure klr. 
Kenrick does,** said Mrs. Wilton. 

"For what we are going to receive,” said Bar* 
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bara, ^^Lord make us truly thankful, and that will 
do, Maxy, yoi^ can leave the room, I’ll see that all is 
right/' • ^ 

Whereupon the eervant left the room, and Barbara 
proceeded to assist us to the various delicacies which hc^d 
been provided for our luncheon. 

Where is the cake, Barbara P " I asked. 

Yonder, on the sideboard,” said that emphatic lady. 
I am cutting it up for presents.” 

Oh, you should have put it on the table,” said 
Esther. • 

^'If it had been a breakfast in the regular way, I 
should,” was the prompt reply. 

Barbara is so strange,” said Mrs. Wilton. am 
sure when I married my first husband, he would no more 
have permitted '' 

“ There, never mind yoilr first husband, mother,” said 
Barbara. Mr. and Mrs. Kenrick have only an hour to 
get from here and catch the train, and 1 beg to propose 
their health.” 

Barbara intended that the point of her speech should 
have been a practical one — ^the explosion of an uncorked 
champagne bottle which she had in her hands; but the 
cork fell fiat and dead upon the table, and the wine came 
out of the bottle like stale beer. 

** I don’t like that,” said Mrs. Wilton ; ** it is a bad 
omen.” • 

1 could see all this was making Esther very unhappy, so 
1 put my arm round her >yaist, and said, Theye i^vq qp 
bad* omens, Esther ; and on behalf of Mrs. Kenrick a^d 
myself, I beg to thank this large and enthusiastic assem);^ly 
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for the warm reception wliich has been accorded to the 
toast of the morning, proposed in such elegant and flatter* 
ing terms bj my eloquent relative, Jdiss Barbara.” I felt 
it incumbent upon me to enliven the proceedings in some 
way. am sure you will excuse me from making a long 
speech; for however facile one^may be in addressing one’s 
friends after dinner, it is no easy matter to speak after 
breakfast, after such a breakfast, and to such a toast. I 
con only say for my dear wife, that she heartily recipro- 
cates your kind wishes, and I can only say for myself, that 
I am the happiest man in the world.” [” Hear, hear," 
said Barbara.] Some remark has been made about 
omens ; I could give you a long list of omens which have 
struck me to-day as indicative of the happiness, the con- 
tinued, the lasting happiness of the bride and bridegroom 
'vho have been united this morning under such delightful, 
such charming, such aflectiondte, such loving auspices. 1 
will not detain you, however, with any further remarks. 
I only hope that the dear young ladies who have so grace- 
fully fulfilled the duties of bridemaids, will soon find 
themselves engaged in that short journey which we have 
made thisunorning from Bachelor’s Bay to the United 
States.” [‘‘Bravo,” said Barbara, whilst Esther smiled, 
but still looked anxiously up at her husband.] 

“ Very good ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Wilton, as if she were 
going to make an energetic remark for once; “it was 
beautiful.” Then lapsing book again into her usual mood, 
she said, “ Beautiful, if it had been at a real breakfast, 
♦and I am sure l wish it had ; for I do not like this mock 
SQrt of a wedding, and I only hope you will be happy, I 
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•'Happy, mother !” I said; “of couse we shall,” upon 
which 1 kissed the party all round, and giving “ To our 
next merry meeting,” proceeded to prepare for the journey'^ 
which was to be the happiest of my life. Esther chatted 
about a hundred pleasant trifles; hoped we should see 
Julia Belmont and her husband whenihey were married; 
recalled to my mind that parly at Mitchings when first we 
met ; asked me if 1 remember that evening when I flung 
out at Priscilla; wondered what had become of Tom 
Folgate ; and made the merriest rattle all the way to our 
journo’s end. 

It was the height of the London season. That fact had 
not influenced my arrangements, for I had only been twice 
in London,— once when I was an infant, and once to see 
the publishers of “ The Athenian Magazine ” and “ The 
Stage.” Esther had nevei^ been in London, and she was 
in a whirl of amazement. “ It is like being in the belfiy 
when they are ringiug a peal,” she said, and I have often 
thought of her simile since, whilst listening to that ever- 
lasting din of the busiest London streets. How 1 came to 
select the house, I do not know ; but I had taken rooms at 
one of the Covent Garden Hotels. My letter could not 
have been communicated to the head chambermaid, who 
proceeded to cast an awkward reflection upon my manliness 
or upon Esther’s youth. Later in life w^ might both have 
accepted the mistake as a compliment. Mrs. Chambermaid 
had our luggage carefiilly put^to sej^ate rooms, and my " 
orders for the reversing of this arrangeni^t were evidently 
the source of quiet but lively merriment amongst the 
servitors of that first landing, during nearly half a day-&- 
not more — ^their time for amusement was limited. In the 
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oowtry nurse our fun and think OTer it^ breaking 
out^ as it were^ into guffaws, long after Londmi would 
have forgotten the wildest joke, or the moat frightful 
tragedy. 

Erety morning for a week I went out before breakfast 
and purchased, in that attractive Covent Garden, » bouquet 
of flowers for our breakfast table, a delicate attention 
which was not loi^ upon my most amiable and charming 
wife. We went to all the sights in a leisurely holiday 
way, saw the pictures, did the opera, went to the Surrey 
Gardens, and took a boat to Kichmond. In the intervals 
I called upon various publishers, and was introduced to 
several editors who had been good enough to publish my 
papers. I was received with kindly courtesy by all. At 
(me place- 1 was offered a share for a few hundred pounds 
in a highly successful publication, which came to grief a 
week afterwards ; one publisher offered to take any essays or 
articles 1 might send for a time, and publish them at his own 
risk to see if they would be successful ; another offered 
me a pound a week to come to London and assist him with 
a newspaper ; but these were the pedlars wd sharks and 
beggars o^ the press ; happily, I had made sufficient mark 
with the better class to secure fair arrangements for re- 
munerative services, and I could see my way to a safe 
income from London as long as I chose to send up good 
readable papers firom Lindford. 

Before the week>4as over I received (sent on from Lind* 
ford) a letter my father, 'wishing me happiness and 

prosperity, endosing a pretfy little old family ring ibr 
Esther, and five more ten pound notes for her busban4. 
<iXt never rains but it pours.” ]>ear, kind old gentleman! 
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1 \m>te him a letter fliU of gratitude and thauks, and eaid 
lie would be the first we sbould call upon on our return. ^ 
We bought a load of pretty things with that fifty pounds. 
It was a wedding present, I said, and it should be spent in 
Esther’s honour. It was worth a hundred pounds to see 
my wife looking into all the shops and shop-windows of 
the Strand and Ludgate Hill, and a^ousand to see her 
almost childish delight with Regent Btreei People stopped 
to stare at us both, wo looked so happy and countrified, I 
suppose. We excited more attention than the streams 
of gay and gorgeous equipages coming from the park, 
and shopkeepers seemed to take a special delight in 
serving us. 

Oh, what parcels we sent to that hotel, what trinkets, 
what ornaments, what knick-knacks ! The waiters in the 
house appeared to envy us^ and the mistress came out of 
her little room to smile kindly upon us and say something 
about the weather. Perhaps we reminded her of happy 
country days, for she told us that she came from Lindford- 
shire, and was married in that county 

It was a delightful thing to stroll through Covent Garden 
and look at the fiowers; and one evening the editor of 
" The Stage ” procured us a box for Drury Lane. A man 
threw his coat over the wheel of the cab, that my wife 
might pot soil her pretty white dress as she stepped out. 
His face seemed familiar to me. When 1 turned round to 
look at him again, he was gSne. iWas a strange fancyi 
but during the overture to the play Thought that man 
was Tom Folgate; and more than once during the perform- 
ance the same face arose in my memory. Then I thought 
of my dream about Mrs. Mitching dying of want, and for 
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a moment a doud darkened my own happiness. Esther 
looked at me, but she put down the anxious expression of 
my face to the effect of a pathetic episode in the play. I 
speedily, however, recovered my cheerfulness, and took 
note of the vastness of the theatre, and the gay audience. 
I observed that many eyes were directed towards my box ; 
and no wonder, for Esther looked so fresh and bright and 
siipply beautiful, that the gorgeous attire and diamonds 
and feathers and jewels and bright costumes of the other 
ladies only enhanced her good looks. 

The week was over at last, and then, we had the 
delightful sensation of going to our own home, which 
looked most charming and inviting in the evening sunlight, 
with a cheerful housekeeper recommended by my landlady 
to receive us, and Emmy, , dressed in her best style and 
smiling her freshest smile, at /he window. We wandered 
through the house over and over again, Esther approving 
of this and the other, and deferentially suggesting little 
changes here and there, 'Emmy full of gossip, and the 
housekeeper all attention and importance. 

It was a short honeymoon, in the fashionable and general 
sense, and 1 further vulgarised the ordinary notions of a 
marriage by beginning to work the very next day after our 
return, in downright earnest. I often thought it was 
lonely for my wife, but she always assured me she had 
plenty of occupation; then^Emmy often came to see her, 
and many of the l^Ies of Lindford did her the honour to 
leave their We were scrupulously careful about 

returning calls, our income compelling us not to have a 
|frge cirde of acquaintances, and my occupation giving me 
but little time for the cultivation of social rites. Sometimes 
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Esther would sit by me for hours whilst I was engaged in 
writing glowing articles for the ^'Herald/* or serious 
^essays for my kind London publishers; but her great 
delight was when I snatched a morning from these labours 
to cultivate that art, the germs of which I had acquired 
in Abel Grockford’s painting room, to bring her sew- 
ing into that little garret, and chat ^d work whilst 1 
painted. In the evening we tried some duets on the 
violin and piano, and our favourite piece yras ‘‘Bobin 
Adair.” ^ 

When we had been at home about three weeks, we went 
over to Stoneyfield. It was on a Saturday morning, and a 
fine summer day. My father received us most cordially. 
It did my heart good to see how Esther conciliated the old 
gentleman, nestling under his arm when we went to thurch 
on Sunday, and calling hin% father in such a sweet, soft, 
loving way. ** She has brown hair, and speaks small, like 
a woman.” And they made a picture to look upon : my 
father, tall and stooping, with white hair and regular-cut 
features, a little hard and stem, but lighted up with a sub- 
dued sense of pleasure ; Esther in a light summer dress 
sweeping the ground, bound in at the waist by a delicate 
band with rose-buds on it, a blush rose in her straw 
bonnet, her bright eyes sparkling like gems, and her two 
lips parted with a smile that seemed to radiate all over her 
pretty, round, "dimpfed face. Everybody looked at them,' 
and as we walked along — ^myself an ea^ air of 

triumph and pride in my gait — the to^m^lk whispered, 

It^s old Mr. Kenrick’s son's wife,” and That is Christo- 
pher Kenrick; he’s an author, and very clever; it was 
quite a romantic marriage.” My poor old father was 
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proud of his son and of his son’s wif^p, and lie said it was 
a pity we should part any mote. Could we not stay and 
live in Stoneyfield ? He sholild not be long with us.’^ I 
Urged my duty to the Herald,” and the old gentleman at 
once agreed that we must return to Lihdford. Stoneyfield 
was all very well in this hour of victory, but every now 
and then all the o^d mortal enmity to the place rose within 
my heart. There were not many persons whom I could 
remember in it now, but occasionally I met men who 
had been cruel to me when I was a boy, — men who had 
attacked and fotight me, and men who now and then 
had got the worst of their brutal conspiracies. 

My wife liked Mr. EenTick’s old shop, and we rummaged 
amongst the old books together. There Were still left some 
of the very works which had charmed me' when a boy. 
They looked yellow and dirtf many of them now; but 
there lay ” The Works of William Shakespeare,” just as 
I had left them, with their wonderful pictures of the 
Witches in "Macbeth.” Burton’s "Anatomy,” and "Songs 
and Ballads” were still there. I asked my father to give 
me these, and he did so readily, saying, at the same time, 
" The place will be yours altogether some day, Christopher. 
What ybu will do with it, I do not know ; and if I could 
think that those who are gone before us know of our 
actions below, it would make me hagpy to feel tlmt your 
mother might see }^u and 3 ne and that good wifb of yours 
here together.” yf^ spoke wiijh a tremor in his voice, and 
there Were tepIS in his eyes, as if the gradual loss of 
jghysical power was weakening the strength and firmness 
of his mind. I pitied him heartily, and changing the 
subject as quickly as 1 could, asked if he knew anything 
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of Mr. Nod Btanton. He only knew that there is^aa stich 
a person. 

I found out MrT Noel Stanton, and Mrs. Kenrich and 
myself did ourselves the honour of calling upon these 
highly distinguished and delightful people. We found 
Mrs. Stanton, with her back hair down, reading a novel, 
and rocking a cradle in which a baby was crying so 
fiercely that our entrance, and the slip-shod servant’s 
announcement thereof, were not heard, to the chagrin and 
annoyance of Mrs. «6tanton, who looked up, blushed, 
apologised, took her baby out of the cradle, said houses 
would get into disorder where there are children, won- 
dered where Mr. Stanton was, answered the question 
by thinking aloud that he was at the billiard club, and 
otherwise got into dire confusion in manner and conver- 
sation. * 

I simply mention this as a little matter that may 
interest my lady readers, and in illustration of the charac- 
ter of my wife, who always hw the nicest way of casting 
oil upon troubled waters. Before one could see how it 
was done, the baby was in her arms, she was sitting in 
the rocking-chair, smoothing the little one’s hair, making 
it laugh as if there never had been a tear in its eyes, and 
talking all the while to Mrs. Stanton' as if there were not 
the smallest grounds for apology or confusion. 

Noel came in presently, and^ Invited us to stay and have 
dinner ; but after an exchange of civilili^, we came away, 
and I amused Esther by expressing ^hope that the 
Eenrick household would never degenerate into such, a 
condition as that of the' Stantons. 

There is no knowing what we may come said 
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Esther^ laughing ; ** but we will try our beet to beep our 
husband from the billiard dub.” 

** And our babies from yelling their little eyes out in 
cradles,” 1 said, pressing the dear arm tliat was linked in 
mine. 



CnAPTER XXXII. 

A QUIET LIFE. 

I CALL it a quiet life, though no man’s life can be a 
quiet one, unless he be a hermit, and even the severest 
recluse must have liis restless moments. I call it a quiet 
life, in contradistinction to Hiose early days of trouble and 
locomotion, in its difference to my life at Stoneyfield and 
llarbourford. I call that i)eriod between my marriage 
and the present a quiet life because it has been disturbed 
by comparatively few tempests, because its incidents are 
commonplace, because, in comparison with most lives, it 
has been a quiet, happy time. 

Not but what there have been shadows on the path, 
and winters succeeding the summers, winters with death 
in them, and tears that have almost frozen in the well- 
springs of affection. The ffr^tc^few mt^ths of my married 
life were as near an approach to elysi'dm as can well be 
imagined. Loohing back now, and forg^ting for the 
moment my experience, judging for example, as an out; 
aider might judge of her character, 1 should not have 
been surprised if Esther had turned out to be anything 

X 
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but a wise and deyer wife. So confiding, so trusting, so 
self-denying, one might have been pardoned for thinking 
she would lack the spirit necessary to successful household 
management and wifely firmness. But it was not so. 
There existed beneath Esther’s quiet, affectionate, happy 
manner a firm will, a rare spirit. This indeed was shown 
in her leaving ho/ne at Lindford to take that situation at 
Lady Somerfield’s; also in her encounter with Howard 
and his aunt when I played the spy; also in her 
courageous marriage of a man who could only offer her 
his hand and * heart. Her noble, womanly, truthful 
nature was tried and proved in many w^ays during those 
early months of our marriage. 

My constant companion and friend, she encouraged me 
in my labour, did her best to share my studies, and always 
gave me her liveliest sympathy. No man could have 
worked harder or more successfully in so short a time. 
My name was constantly before the public, and yet I 
found time for occasional mornings in that painting-room, 
and also for a visit now and then to my father at Stoney- 
field, who came to see us twice, and spent two Sundays 
with us, a proud and happy man, changed in heart and 
feeling, though the hard, exacting nature would make 
itself seen and felt on occasions. 

My marriage with Esther was conditional upon a certain 
arrangement with Barbart^, who invested Esther's money 
in the commerci^ establishment of a relative. My wife 
objected to thj^ansaction as soon as she knew of it, and 
begged me at all hazards to relieve myself &om the 
responsibilily of ih The Spaniards have a proverb which 
holds that a woman’s counsel is no great thing, but he 
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who does not take it is a fool.” The Italians say, '^womeii 
are wise off-hand, but fools on reflection.” I certainly 
believe women have some special instinct which inspires 
them with prophetic vision in the interests of those whom 
they love. It has always come true in my case, that if I 
did not listen to the flrst counsels of my wife, I invariably 
made a mistake. It was so in this business scheme o 
Barbara Wilton’s. One morning I found myself involved 
in liabilities which threatened to sweep away not only all 
I possessed, but to mortgage my future to a very serious 
extent. I had journeys to and fro between Lindford and 
London, visits to Fleetborough, angry altercations with 
Miss Wilton, remonstrances from her mother, interviews, 
with lawyers, was served with processes and writs, and 
yyorxied almost into as thin and white a personage as the 
living skeleton who made so* much mischief between the 
show-girl and her father, in a novel which my wife 
especially treasures. 

This trouble came at a most unfortunate time for my 
wife, a short time within the flrst year of our marriage, 
and it culminated in a catastrophe which we are neither of 
us likely to forget. During my absence at the office, a 
sheriff’s officer called at Bromfleld Eoad, and some cruel 
and unjustiflable speech of his fell so heavily upon my 
wife’s spirits that, when I reached home, it was to find 
her dangerously ill. Days of ugony and miserable sus- 
pense followed, and a week afterwards tiiere was a little 
coffin in the spare bedroom— a little coffin,^ say, and I 
say it with a grateful heart to God that He spared the one • 
most important life. 

That was a dark time, but wo got over it. The case of 
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the commercial collapse was not so bad as it seemed. It 
took all my ready cash, and brought out my first novel. 
A London house consented to pay me partly in" advance 
for any important work which 1 chose to engage myself to 
them for, and the whole sum agreed upon immediately it 
was completed. I ' gave up all the money I possessed, 
engaged to pay other sums at intervals, got a release from 
further responsibility, and saw my way clear to entire 
relief with'in three years. How I worked ! I wonder at 
myself now, when 1 think of what 1 achieved in a few 
months. 

There was another sad interval in the following year 

when sorrows come, they come not in single spies hut 
in battalions ”), which involved the death of my father. 
They found him in his easy -chair, with the “ Athenian 
Magazine,” open at my last article, just as ho had sat 
down to read after tea. It was many hours before the 
housekeeper discovered that he was- dead ; there was so 
muoli happy repose in his face, “ as if he was enjoy- 
ing his book,” she said. A sweet and quiet end for 
one so warped and hard in earlier years. Peace to 
his manes! He was buried beside my mother. The 
old church-bells moaned out a solemnly beautiful re- 
quiem. We stood by the little parlour Avindow, my 
wife and I, and heard their muffled chiming long after 
the funeral was over. ItfWas a bright autumn day. The 
sun shone on tke two shambling old trees that looked 
over at us on adjoining yard. The wind rambled 
through their withered leaves and carried the dirge- 
like music of the bees about with it, as if burdened with 
a i^adf sad message. A few brown leaves hurried to and 
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£ro in the street in a weird dance of death, to the liieasure 
of the bells ; but the sunshine told of the resurrection to 
come. 

It sounds so like the huckstering heir to speak at once 
of the dead man’s riches, as if one spoke with the funeral 
bell in one’s ear ; but I write of days that are gone, I 
write as a man who regards deatli as simjply the penalty of 
life, and I write of one wlio died at a ripe old age, in his 
easy -chair, apparently without jiain, — as if he had gone off 
in a pleasant dream. 

My father died worth twenty thousand pounds, and I 
was his heir-at-law, even if he had not, as he did, willed 
Ilia property to me. Five thousand pounds went to pay for 
Barbara Wilton’s speculation and my folly, and I vowed 
not to toucli the remaining fifteen until my labours and 
the interest had made up tl^e total sum again. My wife 
encouraged me in this resolve, and many times during the 
six years which elapsed before I succeeded in carrying out 
iny vow, her wise counsels and self-denial prevented me 
from breaking down; but I laboured on successfully, 
purchased the ** Lindford Herald,” and wrote for my very 
life, not only for that paper, but for others ; more par- 
ticularly I wrote for that famous house which, in the dark 
days, had encouraged me by a cheque in advance for my 
first novel. My books were fairly successful ; but there 
was far more certainty about that income from invested 
capital tlian there was about the money I earned in the 
hard and thorny paths of literature. I qucsiiion if 1 could 
have continued to make a good income out of^ my pen, had 
I been compelled to go on writing for a living. In latef 
years, after 1 had painted for six months in the studio of 
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one of 0117 most eminent landsoape-painiers, I earned 
money by my pictures. 

In ^gbt years at Bromfield Boad we had four children. 
That first little onejwhich we lost; a year afterwards, Bessie; 
two years after that, Tom ; and in the sixth year of our 
marriage Cissy was born. Emmy Wilton was a constant 
idsitor and a source of great comfort to Esther, who 
frequently invited her to come and live with us, 'but 
always without avail. I think Emmy’s pride brooded 
over those magnificent arrangements which she had talked 
of in the past,, and because all her own castles had come 
to the ground she could not bring herself to have apart- 
ments in one of ours. She remained for many years in 
charge of Dr. Sharpe’s family, and continued to hold 
herself spiritedly aloof from^ Miss Priscilla, who finally 
retired from her school-keeping on a small income, never 
having fayom^ed us with a call, though she did condescend 
to write me a very impertinent letter on my marriage, 
thanking me for introducing clandestine marriages into the 
Wilton fiimily. Mrs. Nixon left the country to join a real 
or imaginitry husband abroad, and my wife made an 
arrangement, by slightly increasing the small income 
accruing from his own property, whereby old Mitching got 
a quiet home in the house of a widow’s family. When we 
left Lindford, he was as happy as his wandering wits 
would permit ; and one day he assured me he ^had seen 
Mrs. Mitching, and she was really coming home “ very 
soon — ^very soon.” 

^ We left Lindford in the ninth year of our marriagOi 
and selected Hallow for our residence, in this way : the 
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*'Herald” had b^me a flourishing and poTrorful provincial 
organ, and a good property. My literary engagements in 
London had largely increased, and I had sundry fair com- 
missions for pictures, although I had up to that time been 
rejected for three years running at the Academy. 1 had 
resolved to take a partner in the " Herald,’^ give him full 
control of the property, relinquish some of my more press- 
ing work in town, and find some pleasant country house for 
quiet work and dignified repose. I ha^ to meet the gentle- 
man who was anxious to give me four thousand pounds and 
take half a share in the Herald” at Gloucester, where he 
had fallen ill on his way to Lindford ; and, the lime being 
summer, I thought the journey should be a pleasant blend- 
ing of business and pleasure, so I sent a couple of horses 
and a small open carriage, which I had kept only during 
that year, to Birmingham^ by train, and determined to 
drive through Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Glou- 
cestershire. It proved a delightful tour, and I made a 
few useful studies by the way. One day we stopped at 
Hallow, and there saw the pretty old manor house vacant 
and wanting a tenant. We all fell in love with it, includ- 
ing Bess, who was old enough and good enough to 
accompany us on our journey; and eventually 1 took it 
on a repairing lease for twenty years, with the right to 
purchase, at a given sum, within the term. 

Two years after our removal to Il^dlow my second novel 
appeared, and the most successful book that I had yet 
published, More Worlds than One,” a iJork somewhat 
of the Bridgewater Treatise class, though far below thftt 
standard, came out three months afterwards. In the next 
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year the wise men of the Academy accepted two out of biz 
pictures^ and that was the height of my ambition. I 
remember what a happy day it was when Esther accom- 
panied me to the private view, and we stood before those 
two woiks by Christopher Kenrick, one of them that very 
leafy lane in June” through which we walked from 
church on our wedding-day ; and I also can never forget 
what a miserable night it was afterwards. Does tlie 
patient reader remember that the face of a man who put 
his coat over the cab-wheel to protect^ my wife’s dress when 
we went to Drury Lane during our honeymoon struck me 
as strangely familiar ? I often think that was one of those 
unexplainable forecasts of the future which thrust us 
from our stools,” and make us think more seriously, with 
Hamlet, about the other things of heaven and earth which 
philosophy dreams not of. 1% could not have been the 
man who years afterwards, and on this very niglit of the 
Private View,” stood by our carriage (it was my own 
carriage then), shielded the w^et wheel with his coat- 
sleeves, lifted out little Bess and Tom, and then looked up 
at me, and showed me (the Lord have mercy on him ! ) tho 
face ofTom'Folgate. 

My wife did not notice him. I hurried her and the 
children on before me, and just as they were in tlio 
vestibule under charge of my servant, I ran back, caught 
the outcast by the arm, and said, “ Totn jFolgate ! ” He 
looked at me vaguely for a moment, and then, with a cry 
of horror, as if he had seen a ghost, he rushed away. 

** Police ! ” f cried ; ‘‘seize that man.” 

*^n officer did so. 

” On what charge,” he said. 
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** On no xbarge. I wisli to speak with him.** 

Let me go/’ said the man. 

** If the gentleman has no cnarge to make/’ said the 
officer. 

“I have none/* I said; ^*but I am very anxious to 
speak with him, and he wishes to avoid me.” 

‘‘Don’t holler police under them circumstances again, 
sir,” said the officer. • 

“ I will not,” I said, tipping him half-a-crown. 

“ Under tliem other circumstances, holler as long as you 
like and as often,” he said. And we parted. 

“ Tom,” I said, “ in heaven’s name, can I do anything 
for you ? ” 

“ No ; nobody can do anything. I like to be what I 
am, to do wdiat I am doing — ^it is my punishment,” he 
'said doggedly. ^ 

“ Can I do anything for her ? ” I said significantly. 

“ For whom ? ” 

For that woman — for Mrs. Mitching.” 

“ If you like to go over to America, have her body 
dug up, embalm it, and bring it over here to be 
buried wdth the old man, you can do that,” ho 
said. 

“Dead!” 

“ Died of drink, in a lodging-house.” 

“ Poor woman 1 ” I said. And the tears came fast and 
thick into my eyes when I remembered what she was when “ 
I knew her first at Liudford. 

“ Aye, poor woman ! I pitied her ; but i pitied that old 
man at Lindford much more when I stood by his grava a 
month ago. I know wdiat a brute I am, and I shall live 
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to know it — ^live to be old and grey, and still live and 
know and feel that I am a sort of walking hell. Tliere 
jet me go; Tni glad I’ve seen you, and seen you prosperous. 
You are the only human being I ever loved.” 

Don’t go, don’t Tom,” 1 said, detaining him, as he 
strove to leave me. 

I must,” he said, pulling away from me roughly. 

'' By the Lord you shall not I ” I said, seizing hia 
collar and pinning him up against a pillar of one of tlie 
piazzas. 

“Damme, you’re strong,” he said. “Well, what do 
you want ? ” 

“ To help you.” 

“ How ? ” 

'To give you money, and a chance of reforma- 
tion.” ' 

“ Reformatign ! Bosh ! ” * 

“It is not too late, Tom ; it is never too late to mend. 
Try with all your might. Don’t you remember when you 
were a fine, handsome young fellow at Lindford, with 
bi-ight prospects? Don’t you remember what happy, 
pleasant wt^lks we had — our boating excursions, our 
pleasant evenings? Some of that old brightness may 
still come back again. Some of it, Tom, a gleam or 
two ” 

“ Don’t, don’t,” said the man, his voice trembling. 

“And even Emmy,” I sfad, in a softer tone; “you 
might ask her forgiveness, and be forgiven.” 

“ No, no ; dt^nn it, Kenrick, lot me go !” he exclaimed, 
an^ this time he rushed away; and I stood alone in 
wonder and amazement. 
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Tliis incident spoiled our enjoyment of the play. We 
talked about nothing else during the night. I prepared 
an advertisement, and inserted it in the Times,” implor- 
ing “Tom F. to let his old fnend C. K. have his address;” 
but he never responded to it, and so tlie even tenor of our 
life went on. 

We made friends with the Hallow people, and Mrs. 
Kenrick, in her own quiet way, gradually made the in- 
fluence of the family felt, not only in the village but in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. When poor Mrs. Wilton 
died, which she did at the advanced age of eighty-nine, 
the announcement in the county paper of her relationship 
to us, brought us such an array of “ calls of condolence ” 
as would have been accorded to few county families. At 
the funeral, which took place at Fleetborough, Mrs. 
Kenrick and myself met Jihe whole family. There was 
Priscilla, Barbara, the drunken brotlier who had reformed 
and become a temperance lecturer, and Emmy. It was a 
strange scene when the will was read. We assembled in 
that very parlour where Esther and I had our wedding- 
breakfast, and my mind was full o( those past days. 
Although she was gone to her long rest, I could see Mrs. 
Wilton sitting in her chair, and complaining that the 
wedding was not en regie, I could hear her mal apropos 
remark about weddings, christenings, and funerals; and 
I was called out of a still more extensive retrospect which 
brought in Mitching’s party, by the lawyer’s announce- 
ment of a hundred pounds legacy to my wife. Esther’s 
was the first name mentioned, and everybody seemed to 
breathe more freely when it was found there was to- be*no 
favouritism in that direction. 
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IVhat an odd group it was! James Wilton, the once 
drunken brother, sat near the window. He was a solemn- 
looking man, wiih pimples on'^his nose, and a bald head. 
He occupied hin f olf . by putting on and pulling off a pair 
of black cloth glc»ves, and occasionally whisking his hand- 
kerchief at hies that settled upon his coat. Miss Priscilla 
sat upon the little ^ofa. There was very little change 
in lier appearance at first sight; but she had grown 
thinner and more acrid in her manner. Her nose was 
sharper than heretofore, as also was her chin. Her lips 
were as hard and hrm as ever. She wore false curls, 
and a large profusion of black crape. Barbara sat on 
the right of the lawyer at the table, and made frequent 
snappish remarks, though she did not look at all snappisli. 
Indeed, she had grown red, and fat, and matronly, more 
like a widow of forty-five on the look-out for a second 
husband, than a spinster with strange notions about 
marriage, and very selfish jdaiis for her own comfort. 
Poor Emmy looked like a faded gentlewoman who had 
been disappointed in life ; but there was still sufficient in 
her manner and appearance to attract and charm, — the 
black sparkling eye, luxuriant hair, in long curls, escaping 
from her bonnet, red lips, sloping shoulders, and thoiigli 
lier long black dress concealed them, she had of course 
still those same pretty tripping feet wdiich had first made 
an impression upon Tom Fo^gate, Poor Etnm}^ it was a 
hard life for her — a life of disappointed spinsterhood. She 
would have made the mau she loved a faitliful, high- 
spirited wife ; but wdienever she spoke about the past, she 
always congratulated herself that she was not Mrs. 
Folgate. Her cheek reddened, and her eye lit up for a 
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moment, with all the blushing anticipation of a young 
girl, nevertheless, when I told her (some time before ^Irs. 
'Wilton’s death) that 1 had seen him. I often wondered 
if it would be possible for a woman to forgive a man tliat 
crime wliich Tom had committed, marry him, and live 
together for the rest of their lives with some share of 
hoppiness. • 

It was found that nearly all Mrs. Wilton’s money had 
been frittered away; but the reformed son got two 
hundred pounds, fiarbara five hundred, Priscilla five 
hundred, Emmy three hundred, and my wife one, which I 
afterwards sent to Emmy Avith anotlier hundred to make 
up a sum equal to tliat left for her other two spinster 
sisters. Several letters passed between us, and a serious 
interview, before I could get Emmy to accept this little 
present ; and it was not iftitil I consented to let her will it 
to iiiy son Tom, that she would give way. 

No, my friend, I have not forgotten the actress. If I 
have not mentioned her in the order of events, it is on 
account of a feeling that I would reserve this note about 
her as a closing one. Moreover, you will find her specially 
mentioned in those lust extracts from my diary which I 
am collecting for the next chapter. Miss Julia Belmont 
married Cator Manners, and sent us cards. She did not 
invite myself or Mrs. Kenrick to the wedding; but we 
made a journey to London in due course for the purpose 
of calling upon them. They had a house in Brook Street, 
and lived in good style. The lady was^ as merry and 
lively as any lady could bo ; and it was charming to see 
her kissing Esther, and crying over her. Crying I say, 
though the tears were few, and the crying of very short 
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duration. We rallied each other with mutual mirths and 
Mrs. Manners confessed before her husband, that she 
was really in love with me once upon a time, though she 
did not care a button for me now. 

‘'Do you remember when we acted a passion, and I 
made love in earnest ? Ah, ah, ah !— 

r 

“ Tell him even now that I would rather share 
His lowliest lot, — walk by his side an outcast, — 

Work for him, beg with him, — ^live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than Vear the crown 
The Bourbon lost.” 

“Do you remember, you haughty, wicked Claude 
Melnotte? And now, — ah, ah, ah! — upon my word, I 
like Beauseant amazingly, and would not change him for 
all the gardeners’ sons or princes in Europe, would I 
Cator?” 

The lady’s laugh fairly rung through the house, and 
set the piano murmuring.' 

“ No, you are the best creature in all the world,” said 
Cator. “You shall call me Beauseant, lago, Othello, or 
anything you like.” 

“ Yes, but you must take care to be neither the one 
nor the other, for you’ll find no Desdemona or Amelia in 
me, Cator.” 

Mrs. Manners insisted that we should stay to dinner. 

“Don’t be afraid, you will not interfere with pro- 
fessional arrangements; we are not acting now.* Cator 
has taken the King’s Theatre, and is coming out himself 
as «Hamlet, — ah, ah, ah ! — it will be very funny. He has 
condescended to ask me to play the Queen. I have pro- 
mised to give his oficr my most serious consideration.” 
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We dined and spent a merry eveniog, Mrs. Manners 
taking us to the opera at nine o’clock, and at twelve 
insisting upon giving us oysters in a dozen different ways, 
with stout and chahlis; and ''just a nice cup, which Cator 
makes capitally, to finish up with.’' 

Mrs. Manners visited us several times at Hallow, and 
astonished the neighbourhood with wlftit they regarded as 
fast London manners ; but seeing that, although I was a 
gentleman, I was also a painter and an author, and there- 
fore tainted with E&hemianism as they fancied, I was to 
be excused for having a few queer visitors. Spme of the 
county ladies felt annoyed occasionally when they met 
strange, noisy guests at my table, who^ talked about actors 
and actresses, and having to be at their offices occasionally 
at midnight ; but there was one person who dined with us 
w^hen the Hon. Slumkey sSiddins, two county magistrates, 
and a parson were present, that nearly cost me my exalted 
position amongst the visited residents of Hallowshire. 
The visitor was a man, thank goodness ! He came un- 
expectedly, and only two hours before dinner. Even had 
I felt inclined to snub him, which I did not, I would 
rather have fallen from that giddy height which gave my 
family the entree to the county coteries, than be unkind to 
Abel Crockford. 

During my residence at Lindford and Hallow, 1 had 
had many letters from him- -queer, wandering epistles — in 
which he told me he had had some art lessons &om a 
painter of eminence, and was getting on irell ; and I had 
sent him a commission through a local printseller whom I 
had known at Harbourford, to paint several pictures, 
which, by the way, were but poor daubs. This had 
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spurred liiin on, however, and presently it was found that 
he really could «paint, and did paint. One day that same 
printseller bought the imaginary Velasquez for two hundred 
pounds, and this was a great help to the poor man, who 
thereupon went to London, got into the studio of my friend 
Cross, the animal painter ; and after three months of hard 
work there, came trudging down to me, leaving his wife at 
an hotel in the county town, whence I insisted upon send- 
ing my carriage for her. He brought two really good 
pictures — ^landscapes, with sheep* and 'cows in the fore- 
ground — and I introduced him to my county friends at 
dinner, as “Mr. Abel Crockford, an artist, who has dropped 
in by accident, and who insists upon apologising because 
he has left his dress clothes at the hotel.’* 

When the wine had freely circulated Abel would talk, 
and he talked so badly — he had such a powerful dialect — 
that the Hon. Slumkey Skiddins looked at his three 
satellites a strange look, and they all left early. My wife 
said I ought not to have asked Abel to dinner, it was not 
right to ask gentlemen to meet a person in his position. 

“ I did^not ask them to meet him, he was here by 
accident ; moreover, he is a painter — art levels all ranks,” 
I said grandly. 

Father Ellis, whose acquaintance I made soon after 
coming to Hallow, agreed with ihe, though he said my 
doctrine was flat Iiadicalisi», which neither he nor 1 was 
supposed to be guilty of ; but Mrs. Kenrick had her own 
opinion, and } believe she took occasion to smooth the 
difficulty over when next she met the Hon. Mrs. Skiddins, 
by saying that Mr. Kenrick had the oddest visitor the 
other day when the Hon. Mr. Skiddins dined at Hallow— 
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a most eccentrio person, who accidentally found himself in 
the neighbourhood, an exceedingly odd person, a great 
artist though, and a friend she believed, of Lord Northal- 
lerton. I know Mrs. Kenrick said something of the kind, 
though die did not mention it to me : it came out acci- 
dentally one night through Skiddins, and I found that the 
mention of Lord Northallerton had had a wonderful effect 
upon him. It was certainly a clever stroke of policy to 
mention his lordship, and more especially as poor Abel 
had only referred to th^nobleman as frequently visiting 
the studio of my friend Cross. 

'^It is only for the sake of the children,” said Mrs. 
Kenrick, when I rallied her upon it. “ Do you think I 
care for the Hon. Mrs. Skiddins, or anyone else except for 
you and the children ? ” 

don’t think you dc^ Esther, my dear,” I said, 
^'though I thought you liked to be driving about with 
Lady Someifield, when she did us the honour to spend two 
days with us.” 

I have given you a brief outline of our married life, and 
that monetary difficulty. The Folgate incident, and our 
going into mourning several times, are not sufficiently 
beyond the common run of occurrences to take these latter 
years out of the categoiy of what may be called a quiet 
life. Whilst I write there lie before me some fragments 
of a diary from which I have printed sundry extracts in 
previous chapters. I often regret that I did not keep it 
regularly; it would have been of great idterest to my 
family, if not to the public. There are no entries in it A 
various periods in my life for months, sometimes for years. 
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Now and then I hare been most regular in my notes ; in 
later years my memoranda have been more for literary 
and art purposes than for incidents in my hfe. A short 
abstract from the scattered entries of the last twenty years 
is necessary to the completion of this plain, unvarnished 
history of what I fear my friends and readers may think 
is a very commonplace life, after all. 



CHAPTER XXXIIA 

Jl family group at hallow. — BEING A CLOSING 
GHAPJER BY THE WAY, 

May comes in with all its charms at Hallow, covering 
the landscape with fhiit blossoms, and scenting the air 
with the sweetest perfumes of spring. 

This year the weather is exceptionally mild. We have 
therefore resumed our open wi|pdows and out-door assemblies* 
The following dialogue takes place in the drawing-room and 
on the lawn. Mrs. Kenrick is sitting near the window 
tatting (a fidgety occupation, I cannot help thinking)- 
Cissy is trying to understand ** The Ring and The Book.” 
Bessie is looking out at the landscape. Mr. Ellis is re- 
clining on an easy chair outside the window. I am walk- 
ing up and down, smoking one of the choicest cigars that 
Ellis could procure for me when he passed through 
London with his wife, returning from their wedding-tour. 

Mb. Ellis. Why you should head that chapter ‘‘A 
quiet life ” 1 cannot imagine. 

Mbs. Kenbick. The very remark I made, Mr. Ellis. 

Cissy (looking up from her book). And why father 
should insist upon misquoting the first line of **Robizt 
Adair,” is another mystery. 

T 2 
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Myself. I quote the song as my mother sung it ; and I 
oall that chapter A quiet life,” because I conceive it to 
be a correct description. 

Mb. Ellis. Commercial troubles that nearly bore you 
down, literaiy struggles, several deaths, and a tremendous 
incident under the piazzas of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Myself. Shadows on the path of a quiet life, and 
nothing more. 

Bess (Mbs. Ellis). And it was you who purchased that 
picture of Abel’s ! Oh, if he could only see it up in the 
lumber-room ! 

Mb. Ellis. It might be a Velasquez after all. 

Myself. A copy. Father Ellis — a copy, and a bad copy 
too. 

Mb. Ellis. There is another story in the art papers 
'which will make up a trio wit]^ those provincial incidents of 
your previous chapters, A picture that was originally in 
the collection of Cardinal Fesch, and stored with a largo 
number of other works in the basement of the Falconieri 
Palace, at Home, was removed to the Villa Paolina, and 
sold in 1845, by the Principe di Musignano, to a Homan 
picture-dealer ; from whom, in 1846, it was bought, with 
other pictures, , for a small sum by one Mr. H. MaephersoU) 
who has just sold it to the English nation for two thousand 
pounds. 

Myself. Poor Abel! ^ Why was not his picture a 
genuine Velasquez ? He would have been rich now. 

Cissy. Who is the painter of this newly-discovered 
treasure ? ' 

Mb. Ellis. Michael Angelo. P. von Cornelius, the 
German painter, says it is una com predom, un veto 
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orhjinale di MichaeUAngeh ; and so say the greatest of 
English judges. 

Bess. Did George [what a fall in dignity, from 
Father Ellis to Mr. Ellis, from Mr. Ellis to Ellis, from 
Ellis to George !] tell you that we called upon Mr. Millais 
with your introduction, father ? 

Myself. He did not. ^ 

Bess. The most handsomely comfortable studio I ever 
saw. You must really take a lesson from it : hung with 
tapestry, beautifully, lighted, with one or two fine works 
of the sculptor here and there ; a raised dais for models ; 
a beautiful little piano in one corner, a guitar on the 
floor, some flowers lying about, an exquisitely soft 
carpet, and on the painter’s easel a half-painted picture. 

Myself. Millais gets a thousand pounds for a picture. 
My highest price was three hundred. Besides he is 
a handsome fellow, and sets off a handsome painting- 
room. 

Mbs. Kenbick. There are various types of manly 
beauty. 

Mb. Ellis. I hope our other great artist may be as 
lithe and active as Christopher Kenrick when he is five- 
and-fifty. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Christopher is not fifty-five. 

Myself. Not far off, Esther, I am fifty-two. 

Cissy. And you don’t look^forty-five. 

Myself. Not with Mr. ElBs for a son in law? 

Mb. Ellis. What, in thy quips and thy quiddities! 
My thrice-puissant liege is in the veiy May-mom of 
his youth, and hath a most rare juvenile son-ln- 
law. 
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Mt 8 EL 7 . Nay, rather hath my May of life fallen into 
the aere and yellow leaf; and I have, air, a aon, by 
order of law, aome yeara older than this. 

Mb. Ellis. Ah! ah! by the rood, a merry jest: I’ll 
not try to match thee in Shakespearian mots. Go to; 
thou Bpeakest flat treason against the kingly state of 
youth. c 

Bess. A truce to this Elkabethian fooling. Let us talk 
of studios. What is Leighton’s like, father, and Frith’s 
and Faed’s ? ” 

Myself. I know not ; you had tickets for the private 
view. 

Bess. I like to go at unexpected seasons. 

Myself. Your description of one studio reminds me of 
another modem one exactly opposite in character: a 
workshop, in fact, with no ti^ of the artist about it, 
except his easel, his colours, and his canvas. He is a 
landscape man, and rapidly making his way to the fh)nt 
rank. No trace of the poetic temperament, or the refined 
mind in the place ; a few chairs, a small billiard-table, a 
cupboard, and big ugly slides to the windows, constructed 
so as to catch \>r shut out all lights. But what you miss 
in the character of his room you find in his pictures — 
poetry, refinement, and a full and glorious love of the 
beautifiil. 

Mb. Ellis. Name, nam0< 

Myself. Ben Leader. 

Mb. Ellib.^ One of the best of our landscape painters. 

We must make him an B. A. 

« 

Bess. Not before we have elected John Linnell. 

Myself. Linnell is evidently indifferent about the 
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honour. He does not oare to submit his daizns to a juxy 
of rivals and competitors, I presume. 

Mb. Ellis. Jlas he never allowed himself to be nomi- 
nated ? 

Myself. Never! 

Cissy. Are you an II. A., pa? 

Myself. No, my dear ; nor a Linney, nor a Leader. 

Bess. By-the-way, you do not describe any of your 
journalistic troubles, father. The inner life of a provincial 
editor, as one of yous critics once called you, must be very 
interesting. 

Mb. Ellis. De Quincey was a provincial newspaper 
editor in early life. 

Myself. The provincial press, like the provincial stage, 
affords the best possible training for London work ; but I 
don’t think the inner life, as you call it, Bess, would 
interest our readers. The fashionable critic will find quite 
enough to sneer at in the provincial reminiscences already 
described. 

Mbs. Kebbick. You are ungrateful by anticipation, 
Christopher, for the critics arc pledged to your book; 
have they not praised it every montli ? 

Myself. Your rebuke is just, my dear. I cry the 
critics mercy. I thank them most gratefully. 

Me. Ellis. I saw your old friend Levington, the 
member for Lindford, the other day. Why did you not 
go in for a parliamentaiy career, Mr. Eenrick ? 

Mbs. Eenbicx. Yes ; why, indeed ! lie might have 
advanced Tom’s interests immensely. 

Myself. My dear Ellis, I am a plain f^ow; but* I 
could no more submit to the ordeal of a public canvass 
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and the humbug of mere party warfare, to aay nothing of 
the general worries and intrigues of political life than I 
could submit to^any other career of hollow diow and 
personal degradation. 

Mb. Ellis. Nay, nay, Eenrick; that is not a fiur 
definition. 

Mtselt. Perhapp not. 

Mb. Ellis. And confess that you take a great interest in 
politics ; let me remind you how you worked at the last 
county election. You cannot forget .that eloquent q[»eech 
you made in favour of the Church ? 

Myself. True — true. We are often carried away 
out of ourselves, as it were, in exciting times. Let 
us change the subject. It is a grand thing to be a 
member of the first and most powerful assembly in the 
world ; but let abler and hotter ^men than I am sit 
there. 

Mbs. Kenbick. Yet I remember once, Christopher, 
when you came home from London, you were annoyed at 
having to wait for Mr. Levington in the lobby ; and you 
said you would never go down to the House any more 
until you coiftd go straight in and take your seat with the 
rest. • 

Myself. A foolish speech, my dear; but I was young 
and proud. 

Mbs. Kexbicic. You howe never been to the House 
since, for all that. 

Mb. Ellis. It is not worth his while to go now. 
Levington says it is disgusting to see Gladstone nudging 
]6xight during the debates, in the most familiar fadiion. 
When Sir Roundell Palmer finished his speech against his 
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own party, the other night, he leaned over to say a 
pleasant word to Gladstone at the close (men may be 
friends, if th^ differ in politics) ; the Premier shook Lis 
head, scowled, and would not listen. 

Myself. You are very bitter about Gladstone always. 
It is a good thing for the Conservatives that he has not 
the temper and discretion of Disraeli. ^ 

Bess. 1 am sorry to interrupt a political conversation ; 
but yonder come some members of Mr. Ellis's choir. I 
promised them a •practice here to-night ; and if Mr. 
Kenrick will condescend to join us with his violin, 1 think 
I can promise all of you some good music. If you prefer 
to go on with your chat, 1 can take my friends to 
some other part of the house, where you will not be 
disturbed. 

Myself. My fiddle and myself are at your disposal, 
Bess; there is nothing I shall enjoy more than scraping 
through a good rough bit of Handel. 

And thus our quiet evening comes to an end. 

We are an interesting group to look upon. Bess sits at 
the piano ; by her stands your humble servant; and crowded 
round us are four comely country lasses, with one stout, 
matronly dame, who has a fine contralto voice ; four young 
stalwart fellows, two boys, and an odddooking elderly man 
(the husband of the contralto lady), with a deep bass voice, 
and the most extraordinary plush waistcoat I ever saw out 
of a statute fair. Father EUis stands upon a hassock, on 
the other side of the piano, ocmducting; and Cissy is nodding 
pleasantly at her reverend brother-in-laW. My wife sits 
by the window, listening to the Hallelujah Chorus, hnd 
thinking of the past. I know her mind is wandering to 
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former days, bocanse I see her now and then casting a 
quiet, contemplative glance at her husband. 

Tea, dear friends, my most courteous and amiable 
readers, that lady in the dark<green moire dress is my 
wife. She was the girl in the lama frock ; she is Mrs. 
Christopher Kenrick, whose name is a household word 
amongst the poor a1^ Hallow. She was the round, dimpled, 
supple beauty of Lindford, w'ho steered that romantic 
lover’s boat amongst the weeds and rushes of the quiet 
river, and thought, with him, thaA the- society of those we 
truly love is the highest happiness on earth. Then she 
was a simple maiden in that city by the river, and I was 
a romantic youth, loving and being loved for the first time 
— ay ! and the last time, for that matter ; let mo confess 
it, pledged as 1 am to this full account of my whole course 
of love. 

Mrs. Kenrick is no longer young, and slie has lost much 
of that quiet, submissive nature which, in the old days, 
stimulated so fiercely the chivalrous desire of my heated 
youth to be her protector as well as her lover ; to have her 
nestling under the shelter of my strong arm ; to see her, 
as it were, cliitjging to me, her champion against a rude 
world ; and to feel myself her own brave hero, who would 
fight for her, and work for her, and die for her, if need be. 
I renew my youth-* when I think of these past days, and 
wish for all young people aiipure and unselfish love like 
ours. For pure and unselfish, some of my readers may 
substitute silly and romantic. 1 leave that in their own 
hands; but I not regret that I had not lived long enough 
to learn the more fashionable notions of marriage before I 
naw Esther Wilton, 
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- My wife is no longer yotmg, I say; but die has that 
round, substantial, fair, healthy beauty which is peculiar 
to the elderly Englishwoman. Her eye is still bright, 
her hair only shows a few streahs of silver here and there, 
and her voice is as young and soft as ever it was. Do you 
notice that amongst good people the voice rarely gets old ; 
this has often struck me with regard t^ women. If I shut 
my eyes I can hear that girl in the lama frock prattling to 
me, only there is a little more firmness perhaps in the tone 
and manner. She <would make a fine picture even now, 
Mrs. Kenrick, in her lace cap and collar. Her hair is 
braided with all the art of past days ; tliere is a healthy 
glow on her cheek still ; and her teeth are her own, my 
friend. Mrs. Kenrick prides herself on that, and if her 
hair should be as white as Ellis’s she would not dye it, 
though, between ourselves; she would prefer that no further 
change in its colour should take place. While the hand 
of Time has gradually wrought out his changes in that 
pretty dimpled girl of thb lama frock, 1 have seen no 
difference in my darling, though she sits before me now, a 
stout, elderly lady in a moire dress, with some wrinkles 
about the comers of her bright grey eyes. 

««•«««' 

Bess. There that will do. And Mr. Kenrick will play 
us Robin Adair ” as a finale. * 

Oh, yes,” — Thank youv Mrs. Ellis,” — Thank you, 
sir,” — “ Please do, Mr. Kenrick, sir,” say the village choir. 

Mrs. Kenrick gives me an approving smile, and once 
more that dear old instrument which Xbel Crockford 
re-purchased at Harbourford responds to the well worn 
bow. The plaintive melody of my mother’s song steals 
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out iuto the erening mists, awakening sad and happy 
memories in two hearts, whose full, deep faith and love 
remain unimpaired in the midst of all Time’s fickle 
changes. 

True love is the star that shineth all the more brightly 
when the air is keen and frosty!! Or the signal light to 
which storm and ra^jk give additional lustre. It is the ivy 
clinging to tlie crumbling pillar, the violet shedding its 
fragrance by the wayside, the lichen that adorns the 
cottage roof, the green thing in the d/)sert, the fiower that 
blootns in the mine. It is more precious than rubies, it is 
the only thing that cannot be bouglit with gold. Hands 
are offered in the market but not hearts. ** Love is strong 
as death. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it ; if a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, it would he uttirrly contemned/’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE LAST EXTEACTS FEOM MY HIAET. 

1 BEGIN witli tl>e year 1842, and, with the reader’s 
permission, I sliall transcribe such notes as may seem 
interesting, not only in connection with my life, but such 
others as may app ear to be specially curious in themselves 
looking at them in the present day, as the memoranda of 
an observant and reflective mind. 

Mr. Ellis would feve «ne republish the whole of my 
diary so far as it is complete. I demur to this, out of 
consideration for the reader’s patience, and with a proper 
regard, I hope, for the feelings of some persons who might 
naturally take exception to the introduction of their names 
into a work of this kind. 

Mrs. Kenrick, for whose judgment I have the highest 
respect, though I do not always act upon it, is convinced 
tliat I have already trespassed upon the sanctity of private 
affairs. My dear wife’s view represents one extreme of 
opinion upon this point, an^ the ox>inion of my daughter 
Bess the other. Mrs. Ellis is aggrieved that I have 
omitted incidents of local note which she thinks I ought 
to have used. Actuated by some of tlfe editorial dis- 
cretion of my younger days, I have endeavoured to take 
the wise middle course. 
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July, 1842. — Am getting very tired of this pettyfogging 
work on the Herald.” Am an ungrateful beggar, no 
doubt. Frequent visits to London not only give breadth 
to one’s views, but unfit you for mere provincial work. 
You must be narrow in a town like Lindford. My friend, 
the hon. mem. for this place, says the city has the benefit 
of my more impartial opinions of public questions. He 
thinks I have introduced a higher, broader, and healthier 
tone into the local press. • • . Have just appointed 

an editor to relieve me of the heavy work of the paper, 
which I shall leave in his hands until I meet with a 
partner who will take the management entirely. I have 
a good income apart from the Herald,” and painting is 
becoming a passion with me. My vow about the money 
left to me by my father is at end — the sum is more than 

made up Esther is an efcellgift manager. Those 

who knew her when she was very young seem to be 
astonished at her administrative ability. . . . Lady Somer- 
field called and left me a capital old book on ” Paint- 
ings.” Wonder what has become of that fellow Howard ; 
have never heard of him since we met at the house of 
Lady S., on ^ that memorable evening. Not a bad 
incident for a story; dramatic enough; but rather blue- 
fireish. 

Ju/y 6. — ^The Queen has been shot at again. She was 
going to the Chapel RoyaL^ A deformed youth named 
Bean presented a pistol at her Majesty. A young man 
named Darret prevented his firing, and handed lum to 
the police, who refused to receive the charge, thinking 
it a hoax! Bean was apprehended on the next day. 
This was about a month after the boy John Francis 
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Bliot at the Queen as she was going down Constitution 
Hill in a barouche and four with Prince Albert. Hope 
the|y will flog these maniacs. A simple man said to me 
that it was strange to him people could be got to All 
the offices of kings and queens seeing that they were 
never sure of their lives for a moment. There is a 
divinity doth hedge a king,” I said. “But not a duke,” 
he replied, referring to the Duke of Orleans, eldest son 
of the King of the French, who has just been killed by a 
fall from his carriage. 

July 10. — Mem.y to write article on “The Chartists.” 
Great riots in the Midlands. ' 

August 27. — Bean is sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. Don’t think I am cruel by nature ; but 
flogging is a very deterrent punishment. In cases of 
gross assaults, and wwked«attcmpts on royal lives, would 
strongly recommend it. Mem,, to write an article on 
“ Punishments for Crime.” 

October 2. — Letter from Noel Stanton. Has left 
Nottingham, and gone to London. Has serious thoughts 
of going to America. Mrs. Stanton is very well. They 
have eight children. Fitzwalton had paid them a 
visit, and Tvas rejoiced to hear of C. K.’s success. 
F. is also prosperous; had left London two years ago 
to talce management of some works at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

October 10. — Purchased a carriage and pair of ponies 
for my wife, who wilFtake great delight in driving out 
the children. We think of moving into eiMarger house. 
1 should prefer going away into tlie country, and livingf a 
quiet life, now that we have got over all our troubles and 
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anxieties and are rich. When 1 look back upon the past 
six years, am most thankful to Odd for all His mercies. 
Miss Wilton’s commercial arrangements with me were 
veiy disastrous. My wife has often censured me in her 
quiet way for consenting to a compact with her sister. I 
would have agreed to anything in those days. When 
Miss Wilton said 1^ could only have her mother’s consent 
to marry on certain conditions, I accepted them without a 
thought of the future, of reputation, character, or anything 
else, which may seem like a sacrifice on my part; but 
this is an utterly selfish view. Esther was worthy of any 

sacrifice Bess is growing into a fine girl. She 

evinces great, good common sense for one so young. Hope 
she will be a clever, accomplished woman. Don’t like 
clever women, as a rule. Hope my girls will combine 
womanly modesty and humility wkh a genius for polite 
learning ..... Am progressing wonderfully with my 
new picture. It was great presumption my sending those 
two works to the Academy ; no wonder they were ignomi- 
niously rejected. 

January 1, 1840. — ^What fresh resolves are made to- 
day ! How barefully new diaries are opened, with strong 
determinations to keep them regularly. Have not been 
guilty of these sanguine resolutions myself. Know I 
should break down, like most other people, in a montli. 
Change my blotting pad, i^hat is all. Mem, for a New 
Year’s essay, On an old Blotting Pad, with some refer- 
ence to its Successor.” . . . My tkst year at Lindford. 
Have more than fulfilled my vow about the £15,000, 
which has grown during these last few years into consider- 
ably more than the original £20,000 left by my poor 
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father. 1 have a fair income irrespective of this fi^m my 
literary work and painting. The “ Herald " is now the 
county paper, ^and this year I sell out altogether at a 
handsome price. My partner from Gloucestershire lives 
** Up-hill ” in grand style. The cathedral dignitaries, 
and the other aristocratic residents of the higher regions, 
did not at first seem to relish a newspaper man taking 
the big house in the College-green, if was some months 
before he had a single call, but at length Lady Maiy 
Battletwig’s carriage stopped there on its fashionable round. 
The news spread like wildfire, and when, by judicious 
and successful enquiry, it was found that her ladyship 
had really left two cards there, all the grandees of Up-hill 
followed Lady Battletwig’s example, and my partner found 
himself ^^in society.” He has succeeded in this re8X)ect 
far better than I did aj; Lijidford, but I never laid myself 
out for it. There cannot be a greater bore in life than to 
bo in society” at Lindford, — the tamest dinnerparties 
in the world, the smallest of small talk, the most scan- 
dalous of scandal, to say nothing of having to join the 
Up-hill league against the Down-hill. No, my painting- 
room and Esther’s drawing-room, are far above all this 
sort of thing ; not but what I was gratified in a small way 
to see the Dean’s cards. Lady Battletwig’s cards, and the 
other fashionable bits of pasteboard, lying in our little 
hall. My wife says it is a just recognition of our 
social position and my genius. For my own part, I 
preferred much more the recognition of that notice of 
“More Worlds than One,” in the “Timas,” and that 
visit of the great poet when he was down here two 
months ago. 


z 
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With the debates upon Ireland before us, the following 
may have a special interest. 

January 10. — Mr. O’Connell dedares that this shall be 
the great repeal year. His five great measures upon 
which Irishmen are to unite are : — 1. The total abolition 
of tithe rent charge. 2. Fixity of tenure for the occupying 
tenants. 3. The ^encouragement and perfecting of Irish 
manufactures. 4. Complete suffrage and vote by ballot. 
6. Abolition of the present poor-law, and augmentation of 
well-regulated charitable institutions.^ 

This was the foundation of a seditious outcry, which 
was punished with imprisonment in 1843. What rapid 
strides we are making ! The President of the Board of 
Trade, John Bright, goes a little fiirther than poor 
O'Connell went; and the Premier, Mr. Gladstone, adds 
to the programme, ‘‘the abolitioiw)f the Irish Church,” 
'' the winding-up of the Establishment.” I have been out 
of politics so long, that when I read of them I don't quite 
know politically, whether I am on my head o.* my heels ; 
but I suppose I am on my feet all right, and that the end 
of the world is not coming. Great changes always have 
been going'' on, and ever will be ; somebody always sees 
in tliem ruin and destruction. We prosper, neverthe- 
less. “Wolf” has been cried so long, that we know 
not when the beast is really upon us. I cannot help 
thinking he is in the ^neighbourhood now. “The 
Church in danger ! is certainly a genuine alarm at last. 

I fear I am becoming gamtlous: let us return to the 
diary, to discover that violence is not a modem in- 
(jtitution. 

January 25. — Edward Drummond, Sir Kobert Peel's 
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private secretary, has fallen at the hands of an aasassin, 
who shot him dead on the 20th at Charing Cross. These 
are unquiet times. What with “ Chartists ” at home, and 
'' Repealers ’’ in Ireland, the nation is kept in constant 
alarm. Mem . — And yet I go on painting, and reading, 
and writing just the same. What sort of events would 
upset one sufficiently to alter the general routine of work 
and pleasure. 

July 27. — John Bright, a leading Anti-Corn Law 
Leaguer, and a Quaker, has been returned for Durham. 
.... My dear boy, Tom, has h©en very iU of scarlet 
fever. A fortnight since we gave him up for lost. Shall 
never forget the terrible grief of Esther. I think we 
should both have broken our hearts if we had lost him. 
Hearts do not break, they say. There is great humanity 
in Fielding’s note upojf thi^. The doctor went directly 
to London, where he died soon after of a broken heart ; 
a distemper which kills many more than is generally 
imagined, and would have a fair title to a place in the bill 
of mortality, did it not differ in one instance from all 
other diseases, viz. : that no physician can cure it.” Pity 
** Tom Jones ” and Amelia ” are not fit for girls to read. 
Fielding is very coarse now and then. So is humanity, 
says the cynic. I fear the cynic is right. Our neighbours 
have lost their infant, a pretty little thing five months 
old. Only a baby ! ” said one of my wife’s callers ; 
“only a baby!” Philosophical, perhaps. Struck me as 
a good subject for an article. “ Only a baby ! ” Fear I 
am very “ shoppy” in my sympathies, always looking out 
for subjects either to pa,int, or to write about. “ Only a 
l)aby I ” You can never know how much that young 
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mother loved her child. Watcbiog its infant play was to 
her heaven on earth. The false wind blew upon it, the 
false, warm summer wind, with poison in its breath. The 
tender bud shrivelled and died. Visits of condolence. 

Ah, very sad ; but a blessed release, a divine considera- 
tion — ^better off in another world — only a baby, poor little 
thing ! Only a «baby ! The greater the sorrow. Baby 
had lifted its blue eyes appealingly to its mother; had 
pouted its little lips, as if in tender complaint that mamma 
did not relieve its pain. Only a *baby ! Dear, pretty 
child, with its winning ways and its first word ! . . . Close 
the half-opened eyes. Cross the little hands over the little 
breast. Kiss the cold, smiling, innocent lips. Scatter 
fiowers upon the white shroud. Pray to heaven tliat 
you may be as certain of the ecstatic life to come. 
“Only a baby!’* — “for of® suHl is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Septemher 3. — O’Connell has promised the Irish a par- 
liament in College Green. 

October 16. — O’Connell is arrested for conspiracy. 

% 

The following are miscellaneous notes at various times 
during tliis year : — 

“Joe Smith, the Mormon apostle, is murdered in a 
debtor’s gaol at Carthage, United States. The Mormonites 
are making converts in litKlowshire. Ellis tells me that 
many persons have gone out to join them from various 
parts of the Midland Counties.” 

*'.Mr. B. 13’Israeli, M.P., who made such a failure in 

c 

his first attempt to address the Commons, has delivered a 
Very pretty speech, on the union of literature and the 
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arts with commercial enterprise and manufacturing inge- 
nuity, at Manchester. The occasion was a great meeting 
of tlie subscribers to the Athenrcum, where Lord John 
Manners and Mr. Cobden spoke.” 

‘'Have invested some money in railway shares, but 
shall move it, and be content with a reason aide percentage. 
Since October, llailton & Son, the sharebrokers, say there 
have been 41 new prospectuses issued for 41 new lines. 
On Aug. 14, more than 90 new lines, requiring 
£60,000,000 of subscribed capital to complete them, 
were put forward. Add to these the 41 new lines, 
requiring £35,265,000, and there are 131 new lines, 
calling for an investment of £95,265,000 with the 
power of borrowing one-third more, malting a grand 
total of £127,020,000. Must not got mixed up in this 
kind of investment, arsd no^need for it ; shall sell out and 
be content.” 

** Am worth at the end of tliis year more than 
£25,000. What a reflection to look back to that day 
when I walked to Lindford, penniless and hungry ! Mrs. 
Kenrick thinks my own life would make a good novel. 
Have no desire to write another novel.” 

There are no entries in my diary for 1844 and 1845 ; 
but tho most important incidents of that period are 
related in my previous chap^r, namely, my removal to 
Hallow, and the strange meeting with Tom Folgate. 
During this period I had a severe illness, and Cissy had an 
attack of measles. We went to Bordeaux, Paris, and 
Dieppe, in the summer of '45, having had a run up the 
Bhine two years previously. During the early part of 
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1844 I received a kind letter from Fitzwalton, who 
informed me that he was about to retire from his London 
partnership. Letters of congratulation also came to me 
from several eminent writers, upon the success of my 
second novel, which has since gone through several chfeap 
editions. I take up the diary again in 1846, to find only 
a few stray notes, cliiefly relating to my arrangements at 
Hallow, with calcufations of expenses of furnishing, scraps 
of plans for a studio, extracts from books on farming, 
memoranda about servants* wages, ^with other general 
matters of no particuhir moment. The next year, and 
the next, oiler little better materials for publication. Our 
life at Hallow gradually became such a quiet existence, 
and my own pursuits kept me so close a recluse from the 
outer world, that my experiences gradually lost everything 
in the way of exciting incident.^ ^ 

December 30, 1848, — A terrible year. Europe seems 
to be in a state of general revolution and war. God bo 
thanked there is peace in England ! Hope I am suili- 
ciontly grateful for the peace and happiness of Hallow. 
Noel Stanton is making his way at last. Poor fellow. 
Shall never quite forgive myself for punishing him in that 
little editorial room at Lindford. Stanton tells me he has 
for some years past been engaged as a writer on the 
Morning Chronicle.** His letters are full of references 
to Louis Napoleon, who h^ just been elected for the 
department of the Seine, and three other departments, to 
the National Assembly. Stanton says he has been hand 
and glove** wjth the prince. {Mem, Noel was ever a 
bo|U9ter.) Relieves he will one day be an Emperor. Poor 
Nod. Emperors and kings are becoming very unpopular. 
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We are on the downward road of Democracy. Europe will 

gradually drift into llepublicanism The Rev. 

George Ellis fulfils all my wife’s predictions, as a good, 
kindly, genial, scholarly fellow. Called to-day, and is 
very much excited about the state of the nation ; says we 
are going to the had; the Church is in all kinds of danger^ 
predicts its separation from the State, and expects revolu- 
tion ? If it came to a fight, Ellis would prove a tough 
antagonist, intellectually and physically. .... Mrs. 
Kenrick has organised a splendid entertainment for the 
closing of the year. It was a rare notion, that of hers, 
about a procession to welcome Christmas. We had quite 
an old-fashioned festival. Brought the Yule Log and the 
Boar’s Head into the hall in state. Ellis was got up as 
Father Christmas, and looked the part to perfection. 
Shall call him ** Fathq];” jp. future. 

In 1849 I painted ** Harvest Home,” which the Duke 
of Athol purchased for three hundred guineas. In 1850 I 
published ** Croesus,” which has gone through two editions 
in America. From tliis time to 1860 I did not make a 
note in my diary, wdiich was packed away in the lumber- 
room with Abel Crookford’s Velasquez, several of Abel’s 
crude pictures, two or three hundred old books, a small 
theatrical wardrobe, Tom’s broken rocking-horse, Bessie’s 
model house (presented to lier by Father Ellis), several 
specimens of Etruscan pottery, and a variety of other 
articles, such as old guns, a couple of swords, some curious 
harness, dumb-bells, boxing-gloves, and fishing-rods. At 
tlie end of 1860, having had a long rest, both from paint- 
ing and writing, and, being one day curious about certain 
past entries in my diary, I hunted it up, and entertnined 
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my family with sundiy extracts there&om. Mrs. Kenrick, 
thereupon, strongly advised me to write my life, and Bess, 
who had grown into a precocious, smart young woman, 
echoed her mother’s sentiments. ** Incidents of my Life,’' 
was the title which Mrs. Kl suggested. ** Of course,” she 
said, '^you will not give all those early notes, and that 
part about Stoneyfield.” Bess agreed with me that all the 
early part would make up the book ; that indeed it was 
the book. In 1861 having carefully bound up my 
old diary, I recommenced my note; ; and I now ex- 
tract therefrom the various paragraphs which follow, 
omitting, as far as possible, all extraneous and prosy 
matter. 

December 10, 1861. — A long letter from Tom Folgate, 
from which it appears that on the day following my 
meeting with him near Druiy faane, he started for 
America with an awakened desire to try and redeem the 
past. Had been successful in obtaining employment at 
some ironworks, and by dint of hard work had made a 
fair position for himself. “Thoughts of the past,” he 
says, “would grip me by the throat, as it were, sometimes, 
and then I wOuld have a drinking bout ; but my employers 
appeared to value me for all that. I told the youngest 
member of the firm a bit of my story one day, and he 
seemed sony for me. Ah, Kenrick! to be an infernal 
scoundrel and have just goodpess enough left to know that 
one is what one is, that is hell, if you like. We cany our 
hell with us, Kenny; we carry it about the world 

burning our very hearts out You must keep this 

letter a secret; it is only intended fof you, unless, my 
dear friend, you see any favourable opportunity for 
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using it in my interest, and that I fear you will not. I 
should like to feel that Emmy (poor, deceived Emmy ! ) 
liad forgiven me, and that she is married to a better man. 
My God ! Kenrick, when I think of what a rascal I have 
been, 1 am the most miserable of mortals. Sometimes I 

forget the past, and then I am almosjb happy I 

have shut out England from my hear{ for ever. I don’t 
want you to write to me. 1 beg you won’t unless it is 
just one word — ' Forgiven * — and that you can address to 
me at the Post Ollice, Boston, U.S. I promised to tell 
you my story. I cannot now ; but I used to think what 
I had suffered w^hen I was young, and the wrong done to 
mo by my mother, justified any conduct of mine with 
i'(*gard to women. I am not half so much to blame about 
INfrs. Hitching as you may think ; it was her fault. 
What a beast and toward I am to say so ! Poor lost 
soul ! I have had a tablet put up to her memory ; and 
my present wife knows her story. I told her all before I 
married her. I forgot that you did not know I am 
married. Yes ; seven years ago, and I have four children, 
the eldest a boy. God spare him my troubles ! My wife 
is a Genoese; and we rarely speak round my table 

anything but French I try to think the past dead. 

I ought not to have revived it in my memory with this 

letter ; but, somehow, I felt I't was due to you My 

mother eloped with a rascal wJien I was eight years old; it 
broke my father's heart. That is the secret of my youth. 
The Lord have mercy on me ! I often tried to meet that 
man but never did. I should have murdered him. He 

blasted my life, made my name dishonourable •. I 

am a stooping old man now ; you would hardly know me. 
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Is Emmy living ? Put that in your letter^ too. ..... 
Farewell ! Eememher me when you pray. 

‘‘T. Folgate.” 

June, 1862. — Cator Manners and his wife here this 
month. A fine woman, Mrs. M. She was full of fun 
about our Ilorbourford days. Pictured me to Mrs. 
K. playing the fiddle. Father Ellis greatly amused. 

June 10. — Lady Somerfield died, aged 60. Bequiesrat 

in pace There are interesting memoirs of her 

ladyship in the local papers. The ''Times'' mentions 
her in six lines, that ate a tribute to her name and 
family. 

' Sej^temher 7. — Have been confined to my bed with a 
cold, through going out to shoot on the 1st, which was a 
wet miserable day. Felt very i}l oace when no one was 
near me, and thought I was going to die. Am a great 
coward, I fear, about death .... What will they say of 
me when I am gone ? Shall I make a name as a painter ? 
Shall I make a name as a writer ? Shall I be known for 
a dozen years after death, either as one or the other ? I 
fear me not. \After the tomb, oblivion. I have achieved 
a certain fame as a second'class writer and a third-rate 
painter. Let me be content to survive it. The author 
who lives to find that the public cares for him no longer, 
must be wretched indeed. To^outlive your reputation, and 
to know it, must be misexy ; to outlive it, and not to know 
it, like the churchman in Oil Bias,” what is that ? Mon 
do not suddenly become famous. Is it not Horace who 
desoribes the fame of ^larcullus as a course of gradual 
development, like the growth of a tree? You mny 
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suddenly hear a name trumpeted by the herald Fame, but 
you know not how long the man has been a candidate for 
this honour. 

Mem. For an illustration of Fame . — Was smoking to- 
day in the summer-house. A perfect ring of smoke rose 
steadily upwards from my pipe. It sailed promisingly 
aloft. On a bracket by the wall there is a statuette 
representing Fame, with a trumpef and scroll. For a 
moment it seemed as though the smoke-ring would become 
an ethereal wreath upon Fame’s forehead. «... It 
touched the statue and was lost. I thought there was a 
moral in its brief career. How many a futile dream floats 
upwards to the temple of the fickle god, to be dispersed by 
a single touch of the hard reality ! What if you stand 
beside the great herald, and have your advent on the 
Olympian heights proclaimed ! Fame’s loudest blast 
upon the ear of Time leaves but a dying echo.” Even the 
gorgeous scroll will fade and disappear as completely as 
our evanescent ring. Let those whose dream is realised 
be not unduly elated. There are pitfalls at the summits 
of the highest mountains. Even the language in which 
great men of antiquity conversed is forgotten. I^et those 
who are dreaming still expect nothing; so shall they 
not bo disappointed. Let those who have not begun to 
dream, never commence ; so shall they bo happy. 

April 10, 1863. — Cissy has sat to M for her 

portrait; he is charmed with her, and will send the 
picture to the Academy. 

July 9. — Bess has done herself the honour of refusing 
the hand of a wealthy magistrate, residing in tlxe a^oin- 
ing county, because he did not like music, and thought 
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the Waverley Novels ** dam nonsense. Hallow Manor 
has grown into an important county establishment, with 
well-appointed accessories, and the Kenricks have taken 
rank with the best county families, despite, now and then, 
the smack of Bohemianism vrhich will break out in their 
planners and customs. 

July 20. — Father Ellis is in ecstacies, that Bess has 
refused llobinson. ^he man is an ignorant grub, Ellis 
says; and Bess, the best girl in the world, should 
have a husband who is worthy of her in which 1 quite 
agree. 

March 9, 1864. — Have purchased Longden Farm and 
fifty more acres of land. Shall invest all my money in 
l«nd and freehold property. 

June 10. — Made arrangements for Emmy Wilton to 
spend a month with us at Tenbj^ father Ellis promises 
to accompany us. 

December 9. — Dined in intellectual society at the Garrick 
Club, of which I have been a member for several years. 
Only been five times in the club, nevertheless .... Had 
a pleasant ramble with Mrs. Kenrick through Covent 
Garden, talking of our short honeymoon here. A bright 
fine day. Flowers and fruit in Covent Garden always. 
Take great delight in this locality. Landor pictures the 
changes of the place in his “Imaginary Conversations.** 
The convent becomes a playhouse; the garden where a 
salad was cut for an abbess is a great noisy market. 
Mrs. Kenrick is wonderfully interested in my gossip. She 
cannot understand that Covent Garden was a fashionable 
plac§ of residence. It was, and the resort of genius and 
beauty. Addison, Butler, Diyden, Fielding, Churchill, 
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BolmgLroke, Dr. Jolmson, Garrick, Macklin, Peg Wof- 
fington, Mrs. Pritchard, Kitty Clive, Vandevelde, Lely, 
Hogarth, and a host of other brilliant characters. In 
connection with the old Ilummums is told that remarkable 
story of Ford’s ghost. It is in Croker’s edition of Boswell. 
Told what I could remember of the narrative to ^Irs. K. 
in our sitting-room over some hot elder-wine and brandy. 
Makes a capital Christmas story. Must use it at Hallow 
on the Eve. What a splendid market square this Covent 
Garden might be.« Fine shops and hotels on four sides, 
a model market house in the centre with fountains. It 
would pay the Duke of Bedford to make these alterations. 
Pity the nation does not take it out of his hands. Hope 
Mr. Green will continue to be successful at Evans’s : the 
only moral place of its kind in London. Supped witli 
Mrs. K. in the private gnllery on the third night of our 
visit to town. Took two young ladies with us, nieces of 
Levington’s, and a Captain West, their uncle. It was 
my treat. Gave them the standard dish of the place, 
kidneys and potatoes ; wdth a hot-cup compound to con- 
clude. Green brought us some fiowers, and said the 
Prince of Wales and a party would occupy our little box 
on the next night. Somebody should tell the story of 
Green’s life. He is full of curious anecdote. Fear 
some of his anecdotes are more curious than true. 
Pleasant chatiy man ; repre|pnts a past age, like C. K. 

1865 . — ^Tom has left Woolwich, and passed his examina- 
tion triumphantly. Has chosen the Artillery. Will have a 
holiday now and join the Hallowshire Militia, “just to ke^p 

his hand in,” as he says .... Captain W has been 

on a visit at Hallow with Tom. The captain was on board 
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the Tiger, famous during the Crimean war, and was a 
prisoner amongst the Russians. ** How did you like your 
imprisonment ? Mrs. K. asked. ** Oh, it wasn’t very 
objectionable, so long as you had money to make things 
pleasant with your gaolers, and to buy what you wanted.” 
He had several times been in action. ** What were your 
sensations on first ^entering into a conflict. Captain?” 
“Well, some people,” he said, “have very erroneous 
notions about these things ; it is thought that a man goes 
into action more pluckily at his second than on his first 
engagement. Now the truth is, when men are going in 
for the first fight, they are all so anxious to prove that 
they are not cowards, they are all so bent upon making a 
reputation for courage, and all so jealous of their charac- 
ters for the same, that they are reckless in their daring, and 
they overdo courage. When th^ sSSond fight comes, they 
are much more careful, and will accept shelter from shot 
very eagerly, if they can get it. The first fight has 
something of the fine chivalry of war in it — the second 
becomes business. That’s my experience.” Mrs. Kenrick 
wishes Tom had chosen some other profession. 

August 7, 1^66. — Just returned from Malvern. Emmy 
Wilton has accomi)anied us. She tells Mrs. Kenrick that 
Miss Wilton has gone to live with her sister Priscilla, at 
Lindford. Singular incident occurred to me at Malvern, 
Went into the billiard-room a^» the hotel, for the purpose 
of smoking a cigar. A pleasant gentlemanly person there 
with a grey moustache, challenged me to play a game. 
Had not taken up a cue for some years. Liked the fellow 
and flayed with him. He beat me easily. Very chatty, 
talked of places I know, and books. At parting we 
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exchanged cards. Thought he looked surprised at my 
name. 1 declare that his own did not carry my thoughts 
to past days on the instant; but on my way home, it 
occurred to me that I had just exchanged cards with my 
old rival, Howard. On inquiry I found it was so. He is 
married, and a young lady with long brown hair, who 
rides a chestnut cob past our house every afternoon, and 
whom we have all admired, is his daughter. Mrs. K. 
thought it was perhaps not worth while to renew tlie 
acquaintance. , 

September 10. — How persistently people meet again. 
At Norfolk Court, where we dined yesterday, we were 
introduced to the Howards. Of course no reference was 
made to the past. They are very pleasant, agreeable 
people, and Miss Howjffc^is charming. 

October 7. — Abel Crockford is making a respectable 
position as an animal painter. He is staying at the 
Kenrick Arms, Hallow, and painting. He calls upon us 
nearly every day. The girls are pleased with his wife — a 
simple, fat, rpsy woman, who almost worships her hus- 
band. A slirewd fellow, Abel. Tells mo he was very 
fortunate two years ago ; bought a picture for ten pounds 
at a sale, and sold it for two hundred and fifty — it was a 
Cooper, and in Sidney’s best manner. Abel does not 
tliiuk that old picture was good for much, after all. Very 
glad when ho sold it. . . . The other night we had a 
little musical party of our own, for the amusement of Abel 
and his wife, at which I delighted our visitors by trying , 
over some of those crack-brained waltzes and quadrjlles 
which the orchestra used to play at Harbourford. Abe), 
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who must ho nearly seventy, was as lively as a youngs 
man, and would sing a comic song, at which Mrs. A, 
laughed immoderately, though she must have heard it a 
hundred times. What a devoted wife she is who con go 
on through a whole lifetime laughing at her husband’s old 
jokes! Always guard myself against pestering Mrs. K. 
with that kind of egotism and selfishness. S. Skiddins 
has told one story, in my hearing, a dozen times, at least. 
On the last occasion it was actually led up to by his wife, 
who laughed at it as if she heard it then for the first time. 
What kindly, good-natured, affectionate humbug ! 

October, 1867. — ''Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” Man and woman, 
youth and maiden, let these words of the Wise Man of 
Stratford be taken into your memories — not as a drop of 
gall to mingle with your opinions of humanity, but as a 
standing caution against the scand^-monger. If you have 
not yet suffered from the poisoned tooth, William Shake- 
speare tells you that you shall not escape it, and you may 
be quite sure that William Shakespeare is right. Montes- 
quieu said he never listened to calumnies, because, if they 
were untrue^ he ran the risk of being deceived ; and 
they were true, of hating persons not worth thinking 
about. Another writer lias said that those wlio propagate 
evil reports frequently invent them, and that is no breach 
of charity to suppose this to be always the case, because 
no man who spreads detraction would scruple to produce 
it. These are veiy good reasons for turning a deaf ear to 
the scandal-monger. Let us add to them the more selhsli 
one which we indicate at the outset. Calumny will sunily 
seize upon you some day. You may only be lightly 
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grazed; you may be deeply lacerated. Remember this 
when you hear the hissing of the scandal-monger, and 
think how much charity you will expect from friends and 

foes when you are attacked by calumny These are 

notes for an essay that never was written. They were 
inspired by some scandalous gossip in the village concern- 
ing an innocent girl who drowned herself because a 
wretched prude, and a designing villain, had propagated a 
most evil and untruthful report about her. 

November 5 . — It would seem that the air is thick with 
scandals. Father Ellis has heard some shameful reports 
about the Rev. Paul Felton, who is very angry, as well he 
may be. Mrs. Kenrick sa 5^8 Rev. P. F. is particularly 
attentive to Cissy, who talks about him continually. 

November 11. — The electors of the adjacent borough 
have offered me a spec*..ilJbonour-— an uncontested seat in 
Parliament. I have had the courage to decline it, not- 
withstanding the importunities of my wife and Father 
Ellis. What do I want in Parliament ? What is Parlia- 
ment to me, or I to Parliament ? Should be compelled to 
reside in town part of the year .... Have gracefully, 
bu, ■positively, declined ; but undertaken to be chairman 
of a local committee for the Hon. Slumkey Skiddins. 

December 2. — ^Met Stanton in London at the Garrick. 
He is a weakly fellow on two sticks. Says his eldest son 
is on the Times,” and insists; upon almost keeping the 
house. Has two daughters, at home ; three married, and 
doing well ; and two sons in the Customs. We smoked a 
cigar together, and he told me a wonderful incident that 
had occurred in his life four years ago. First remindinjg^ 
me of his prediction about Louis Napoleon, he said, I 
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Lad regularly broken down in health, and was advised to 
go to the south of France for change. Had hardly been 
in the country a month, when, one day, a fine showy 
ofiicer entered my poor rooms (I had had to borrow money 
to go away), and asked me if my name was Noel Stanton ? 
^Yes,’ I said, ^it is.’ ‘Formerly of the ‘^Morning 
Chronicle?”' \The same,' I said. ‘‘I have the 
Emperor’s commands to request your attendance upon his 
Majesty at the Tuileries.’ I took train for Paris the same 
day, and waited upon his Mnjesty in the morning, ponder- 
ing much, you may be sure, how Louis (a bit of the old 
pomposity here, Louis, forsooth !) knew I was in France. 
He 'received me, Kenrick, most afikbly, inquired into all 
my circumstances, and I told him I was poor, and in bad 
health. I did that in spite of a desire to maintain my 
own dignity, because I had kiiv;l^ hm, sir, when he was 
poor. ‘I am rejoiced to find you in my country, and to 
have this opportunity of acknowledging your kindness in 
the pasf,' said the Emperor, Then moving to an escritoire, 
he said, * 1 fear there is only one way in which 1 can be of 
service to you. Here is a concession for railroads. Take 

it to Messrs. R .' I did, my boy, and they gavo^e 

five thousand pounds for it. What think you of tlmt, 
Christopher Kenrick ! ” " That your friend is an emperor 

indeed,” I said The Rev. Paul Felton has 

offered his hand to Cissy, < and Mrs. K. and myself have 
endorsed Cissy’s acceptance of it. Fear 1 am prejudiced ; 
but there is something about Felton- which 1 do not 

like, * 

1 


1S68. — ^This Tear I oonunence the st (»7 of my lifb. It 
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is shrewdly true that “there are three diflSlcultios in author- 
ship : to write anything worth publishing ; to find honest 
men to publish it ; and get sensible men to read it.” - . .* 
Sliall overcome the two latter difficulties through the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine.” What of the first ? 


A A 5 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CONTAINS THE FBIENDLY VEBDICT OF A FBTENDLT JTJBY, 
AND BBINGS MY " BOUND UNVABNISHED TALE " TO 
AN END. 

Assembled In my study, on a pleasant evening at the 
end of May, are Mrs. Kenrick, the Rev. George Ellis, Mrs. 
Ellis, Miss Kenrick (my dear Cissy, who says she never 
intends to marry, and I hope sLMnay keep her word, for 
she is a great comfort to her mother, and, after all, 
marriage is a very serious business), Miss Emmy Wilton 
(a thin, spinster lady, with an eye-glass something like 
poor old Mitching’s), M^s. Abel Crockford and Mr. Crock- 
ford, Mrs. Cator Manners and Mr. Cator. Manners. It is 
a special meeting, called at the suggestion of Bess, fsr a 
closing criticism upon my book. Poor Tom is in India ; 
his voice, if necessary, shall go which way the meeting; 
chooses. After an excellent dinner, we have sat two hours 
over OUT wine, the ladies o having had an hour in th-'< 
drawing-room ; cotFee has just been served in the library. 
I preferred this, that I might feel more master of the 
situation than I should in the other room. Ellis says I 
liave bribed them with a good dinner. 

** The worst of the business is,’* I say, that I must 
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read you the last two chapters, one of 'wliich, containing 
extracts from my diaiy, is rather long. 

There is a ciy of ** Read, read," whereupon I take up 
my MS. and read the two preceding chapters, at the close 
of wliich there is a general round of applause, and Ellis 
says he would like some cura^oa in his coffee. His 
wish being promptly obeyed, and Mrs. Kenrick having 
called an interval for fresh supplies, the last dialogue 
begins. 

Myself. Ladies, and gentlemen, my door friends, you 
have all read my story. Miss Wilton, I find only dis- 
covered it three months ago ; and Mrs, and Mr. Manners 
have read it since they have been at Hallow this week. 
Mr. Crockford has had a copy of flie work month by 
month, as it appeared. It has occurred to Bess, and I 
have adopted her sugg^stjpn, that I should bring you all 
on the stage for the closing scene. Mr. Noel Stanton is 
too ill, or he would have been with us. His wife could 
not come alone. Mr. Fitzwalton has gone to Russia, 
about a contract for locomotives. His wife is an invalid. 
She has lost ^at decayed tooth, and is suffering from 
n.jwalgia. The Miss Wiltons, the ‘'megs" of my early 
chapters, have not been invited to come here. Mrs. 
Nixon has left England; if she had not, I should have 
excluded her from my general invitations. Death, alas ! 
has removed others. Two Ijvcd ones have passed away, 
in the course of nature, “ gone to their rest ; " two others 
have been removed under painful circumstances, which 
bring back to some of us sad and bitter jnemories ; and 
one is dead, though living, forgiven on this earth, not 
forgotten. We all hope and pray that he may be 
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forgiven, and not forgotten, on the Great Day when 
judgment shall be delivered. It had long been a fond 
desire on xny part to toll this last story of my life. Mrs. 
Kenrick gave me constant encouragement to do so. Slio 
says 1 owe you an humble apology for the use I have 
made of your names. If I have said anything which lias 
pained Mrs. and Mr. Manners, or Miss Wilton, or my 
friends the Crockffrds, I am sincerely sorry. The only 
•revenge I can offer is, to print anything you may say 
about my performance, as a closing chajDter. 

Mns. Mannees. The story is a very good story; but it ^ 
is not true. . 

Mb. Mannebs. It would have been a much better 
story if some parts that are true had been left out. 

Mbs. Cbockfobd. If I may be allowed to offer an 
opinion, which I feel ashamed j;o j5av anything at all in 
such company, it is that the book is the most beautiful 
one 1 ever saw; and the tears that I have shed over it; 
about Mr. Kenrick living at Harbourford I am sure I 
could hardly say. 

Me. Cbockfobd (who is very fidgety whilst his wife 
is speaking, nodding at her to bring her remarks to^ 
end). I don’t think I can haidly forgive the Squire for 
buying that picture, though it .was like his good heart to 
do it. 

Mb. Ellis. I think a certain private conversation at 
Durham might have been omitted ; but no matter. 

Cissy. Tom is not here to object to the details*of that 
part of the sto^ in which father was poor, so I will put 
in f, mild protest for the dear boy, with an 'expression of 
my own regret that Pa has thought it wise to publish 
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tlie wliole of our conversatioixs in his Chapters by the 
Way.” 

Bess. The story is new, and it is all the better if it is 
true. If I might have had my own way in revision, I too 
should have excluded some of the Durham dialogue, with 
certain references to myself and ]Mr. Ellis. But I bow 
submissively to higher authorit3\ ^ 

Mas. Ken ETC K. Christopher has done more than 
justice to his wife, and it would be ungracious were I to 
offer any further objections to the story than tliose which 
have formed my constant protest against certain of its 
details. I very much dislike that reference to Mr, Crock- 
ford and Lord Northallerton; and I repudiate the inference 
which the reader must draw with regard to my fancied 
explanation to the Hon. Mrs. Skiddins. 

Me, CEOCKroED. VJSiiiii great deference, it didn’t please 
mo, that part. I baint so ignorant as 1 used to be at 
liarbourford. A man as does his duty and tries honestly 
to do justice to the talents tliat God has given him, is 
as good as a lord ; and better tlian a good many lords, 
as some on will discover when the reckoning takes 
pldice. 

Mbs. Manners, The conceit of that j^oung gentleman 
at Lindford ! To think that a fine dashing actress with 
a fortune was in love with him ! Men are bom with 
double the vanity of women^ But that was a vile ^dot of 
Cator’s — a vile plot. 

Me. Manners. All is fair in love and war. 

Mrs. Keneick. Why did you not invit@ Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard to come ? • 

No answer from the author, who* sits sipping his 
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coffee and smiling benigaantly on his family and 
friends. 

Miss Emmy Wilton. I am sufficiently careless of the 
world’s opinion to be quite indifferent about what it says 
or thinks of me ; but I hope Cliristopher does not think 
that any selfish feelings of pride prevented my accepting 
Esther’s invitation ip live with her always; if he does, 
I will prove my gratitude by never leaving Hallow 
again. 

Myselp. That is something gained. • I do think it was 
your pride ; and now you will stay with us, sister Emmy, 
for good. 

Cissy. Yes, do ; do, aunt Emmy. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Do, Emmy; say you will now, at 
once. 

Emmy. On two conditions, my^tears. 

Myself. Name them, Emmy. There is hardly any 
condition that you can stipulate to which we will not 
agree. 

Emmy. That you will exonerate me from a selfish proud 
wish in the past, and not allow me to live wHli you longer 
than is perfectly agreeable to my sister and my ni(W. 
Helatives sometimes outgrow affection when tliey see too 
much of each other. 

Myself. I agree, Emmy, my dear friend, I agree. 

Cissy. Oh, I am so gladli Pa’s book has done some 
good, at all events. 

Mr. Crockfori^. But it would have fared something 
like the picture as the artist put in the mai’ketq)Iace foi 
critios to point out objectionable parts, if Mr. Keurick 
had let \iB all have a hand in correcting the proofs. 
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MrsELF. A happy thought, Abel. 

Mr. Ellis. The diary is the best part of the book. 

Mrs. Manners. No, Mr. Ellis, the early scenes at 
Liudford. 

Mr. Crookford. That bit about the theatre at Harbour- 
fi^rd is most to my taste. . 

Cissy. I like the description of t] 2 .e river at Lindford, 
and that scene at Lady Somerfield’s. 

Bess. The opening chapter is equal to anything in the 
book. 

Mr. Ellis. What think you of that philosophical 
dialogue between Father EUia and the author ? 

Mrs. Manners. The driest part of the whole story. 

Mb. Manners. Ah, ah, — ^that is one for you, Mr. 
EUis. 

Mr. Ellis. It is we shall never agree about the 
merits of the work ; let us come to the tag, and finish the 
scene. 

Mb. Crockfobd. I’ll tell you a story of my early career 
that I have never told Mr. Kenrick. Perhaps you may 
get a moral #ut of it for the fynally, as they calls it in 
inhsic. When I first begun to paint, I used to do little 
bits that were raffled for in public-houses. The second 
thing as I did was the lion and the unicorn. I painted it 
for a sign; but the party broke, and I had it on my 
hands. I made it into what you may call a cabinet 
picture, put a frame round it, and got up a raffle for it ; 
twenty subscribers at one shilling, the winner to pay half- 
a-crown for beer. A man<^a curious sort^of man, as read 
a good deal, and was looked up to at the public-houiSe — 
won it, having put in without seeing it. 1 took it to him 
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at his workshop the next day, proud as he had got it. 
‘'What’s the suLject?” says he. “The lion and the 
unicorn,” says I. “Which is the lion ? ” says he. “Why 
that un,” says I, pointing to tlie lion indignantly. “What’s 
to spend,” says he “by the winner?” “ Ilalf-a-crown,” 
I says. “ And which is the unicorn ? ” “ Wliy tliat un,” 
says I, pointing to the unicorn. “Then I wish I hadn’t 
a won him, Abel,” says he. 1 was never conceited about 
my painting after that. Now, Mr. Kenrick, sir, to talk 
a bit like you make me in them early chapters; we haven’t 
said we wish we’d never a bought your book; we’ve 
oHered a bit of fair criticism like, but we none of us axed 
you, sir, which is the lion and which is the unicorn. I 
hope, INIr. Kenrick, sir, that be agreeable to your feelings, 
and if you can make a moral out of that, why ring the 
curtain down, sir, to the tune of^iif^obin Adair,” and say 
no more about it. 

Mns. Manneiis. And let the last words be something 
smart and sentimental about tlie reward of courage, and 
the triumph of love that’s true and faithful ever. 

Mb. Ellis. A bit of Latin, an easy familjp quotation, 
would perhaps'sound well ; — 

Mulla tulit fecitqiic puer, sudavit ct alsit ; 

Ill posset contiugere nictani.” 

“ He Buffered and did much in youth ; he bore heat and cold, in 
order that he might reach the goal.’*| 

Mtselp. Apt, but stilted. I like better Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s ^ motto, — “People have a great deal of 
advqjrsity to go through, and then at last they become 
famous.” I will speak the tag. ’Twere best it should be 
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as simi)le as my story. First, my thanks are due to you, 
my kind, dear friends, for the part you have played, in- 
dividually and collectively, in this drama of life. To 
those critics wlio have said so much that is gracious and 
liberal between the, acts, I tender my cordial acknowledg- 
ments, satisfied that they have been more generous than 
just. And, lastly, to you, my dear audience, to you who 
have borne with me so patiently, content witli the incidents 
of a boyish love and its homeliest scenes, the author 
apologises for his shortcomings, is grateful for your^ 
attention, and happy that you have sanctioned his work 
by your continued presence and occasional applause. . . . 
He hopes, ladies and gentlemen, you will be enabled to 
say that he has at least fulfilled his opening promise, not 
to deceive you. . . . And . . . 

Mil. Crockfobd. BJjie fire, and drop ? 

Myself. Ought I lo say any more ? 

Mn. Makneiis. To each and all, a fair good night, 
and pleasant dreams, and [Mr. EllU {aside). Luncheons 
light] slumbers bright. 

Myself. This is nonsense. 

^Mr. Caoc^KFoiiD. Have the blue fire now, sir? 

Myself. No, Abel; thank you, we will have no blue 
fire. 

Mr. Crockford. Then you must have a rhyme, sir, or 
something ; we always had jat Harbourford : 

“ ril guard thee, love, from every wrong, 

So love mo little, love me long.” 

That’s better than nothing, sir. 

Mrs. Manners. Give each a line, and close with 
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Mb. Manners. A rattling good break-down. 

Myself. No, no, ibis is becoming foolish ; and with all 
respect to you, my dear Manners, a trifle vulgar. Let me 
speak to the house. Ladies and gentlemen, our play is 
ended; if it has pleased you, be kind enough to recom- 
mend it to your friends, and believe me to be always your 
obliged [Orchestra : idpw music, Kobin Adair ”], obedient 
servant, 

CnBisioPHEB Kenbick. 
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a very bright and amusing novel. Special phases of society in London 
and New York are sketched with knowl^j^e and spirit, and both the 
initiated and those who * want to know* will be interested in the scenes 
and characters of a book which has the additional merit of not being 
unduly spun out,** 

Globe. 

“The announcement of a new novel by Mr, Joseph Hatton is 

always welcome news To not a few of its readers ‘ The Queen 

of Bohemia ’ will be all the more agreeable for tlie slight seasoning of 
personality that brightens the piquancy of its sketches^of literary and 
artistic coteries. ” ^ 

Satiirday Beview. 

“ The worth of ‘ The Queen of Bohemia’ is chiefly in the descrip- 
tions. The pictures of scenes in Bishopstown, of the architecture, 
tlie river, the rook-haunted trees, are pleasant and not overdone. . . . 
Mr. Ilatton has wisely spoken of things as they are, and has resisted 
the temptation to imitate the account of the strollers in * Nicholas 
Nickleby.* ** 

Truth. 

“The plot is intricate enough to stimulate curiosity, yet not so 
complicated as to strain the reader’s attention. The character's move 
easily and naturally/ and the incidental reflections occurring through 
the story are acute and discriminating.” 
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Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 


TEE C02CFA1TI0N LIBBAB7. 


In Crown Sva, Picture Boai'ds^ Two Shillings each, 

JOSEPH HATTON’S NOVELS. 


CLYTIE. 

• 

" If * Cl5rtie,* in cold, silent Parian was a favoiirile, her namesake, in 
real, hearty, genuine flesh and blood, will be loved a thousand- fold. 
.... The heroine is as fair and womanly as the hero is brave and uii- 
forl unate. ” — Standard, 

CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 

** The book contains so many well-executed characters and exhibi- 
tions of pleasantry akin to true humour, that it must be pronounced a 
success that will contribute to Mr. Hatton’s growing popularity,” — The 
AtheiiiTum, 


VALLEY OP POPPIES. 

“A charming stoiy, tratii^uil and dreamy as its title,”— 
Telegraph. 

TALLANTS OF BARTON. 

“ It has a certain touch of the grace which belongs to Tennyson’s 
‘ Lord of Ijiirleigh.’ ” — Illustrated London Neivs. 

BITTER SWEETS. 

<iHis sympathies are always with kindly charitable straightfon^'ard 
dealings, and he makes the reader feel that this is genuine.” — Palt 
Afall Gazette. 


NOT IN SOCIETY. 

A vastly entertaining work.” — Sunday Times, 

IN THE lap' of fortune. 

“ There is never any venom or bitterness in Joseph Hatton's compo- 
sitions ; he is genial and playful, and when he becomes sarcastic or 
humorous the reader can see it in the gleam of gQod nature and the 
evidence of largo and positive genius.” — Public Opinion, 
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00MPENDIUM5 OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


in Pmr Voh,, each Volume Complete in itself^ with Index^ crown 9 itfo, 
price $s, each, cloth gut, with Steel Ulustrahons, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Remodelled by its Original Editor, Charles Knigh i , with Seleo 
tions from Authors added whose works have placed them amongst 
the **Best ACfchorb’* since the publication of the 1 irst Edition. 

Thu book contains saa Extracts of the best efTorts of our great Stsadanl 
Authors, whether they be Poets or Historians, Fssiyists or Divines, 1 revellers or 
Philosophers, anranxed so as to form half an hour s reading for every day of the year 
The student finds a taste of every quality, and a specimen of every style Should he 
grow weary of one author, he can turn to another and if inclined to be critical, he 
can weigh the merits of one writer ag unst those of his fellow It gives us a glimpse 
of the celebnties aasenibled within its portals At a glance the student can obtain 
tome idea of die subject Such bocks arc the true foundations qf that knowledge 
whsch renders men celebrated aud/amous. 

Ditto, The Library Edition, 4 vols., with a Complete Index, 
price 21J. ; or half-calf extra, 351. 


In Two Vets,, demy 8 vo, price lor , cloth; with gilt edges; or 
half -calf extra, Vjs, 

THE PEOPLES EDITION OF 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE'^BEST AUTHORS. 


Selected and Edited by Charles Knight. With 16 Steel Portiiits. 

In this Edition the Biographies are revised the Paginat on of the Volumes com- 
pleted, and the Serial Nature of the Otiginal Work entirely done away with , it now 
nvins a Handsome Library Book. 


In One Vol., demy 8 vo, cloth, 5j ; with gilt edges, 6 s, ; 
or half -calf extra, 8j, 6 d, 

HALF-HDURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Selected and Arranged by Charles Knight. 

A Companion Volume to the ** Half-Hours with the Best Authors.’' 

Contahls the Choicest Historical Extracts from upwards of f ifty Standard Authon, 
faldudiim Burke^ Palgrave, Guizot, Sheridan Knowles, Thierry, H laylor, Kcv. 
Junes white JCmules Kmght, G L Craik, Landor, Hume, Keus Hallam, Southey, 
Sh^peare, Froissart, Sir Walter Scott, Aall, ^rante. Lord Bacon, Cavendish, 
Buhop Buniet, Rev. H H. Milman, Wordsworth, Lord Macaulay , with a Cener.d 
Index. 

The articles are chiefly selected so as to afford a succession of mphic parts of 
English History, chronologically arranged, from the consideration that the puriions 
of history upon which general readers delight to dwell are tho^-euhich tell some story 
whu^ u complete in its£lf, or furnish some illustration which har a separate as weU 
M a fpoenl interest. 
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In large crown 8vo, price elegantly and strongly bounds 736 pp»; 

or half morocco, '10s, 6d, 

WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY 

AND HOUSEKEEPINQ BOOK; 

Containing Complete Instructions in Household Management^ - 

AND RECEIPTS FOR 

Breakfast Dishes. 

Bread, Biscuits, &c. 

Fish and Soup. 

Sauces and Gravies. 

Beef, Mutton. 

Lamb, Vknison. 

Veal, Pork. 

Poultry and Game. 

Made Dishes, and Entrees. 

Meat and Fish Pies, &c. 

Vegetables. 

Potting and Collaring. 


Pastr^ and Puddings. 
Creams and Jellies. 
Custards, Ices, and Cakes, 
Pkesekvls and Pickles. 
Souffles and Omelets. 
Wines, Drinks, and Alb, 

DeSSE RTS. 

Buttf.r and Cheese. 
Relishes. 

Cookery for the Sick. 
Bills of Fare. 

Duties of Servants. 


Compiled and Edited by MARY JEWRY. 

Witli 3,000 Receipts, rnmcroiis Woodcuts, and 24 pages of Origi- 
nal Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kkonheim, embodying nearly 
'I'wo Hundred distinct Subjects. 


A COMFANIOK VOLUUK T.O WAENE’S KODEL COOKERY BOOK. 

In large crown 8vo, price js.Gd., elegantly and strongly bound, 736 pp. 

THE l&ODERN HOUSEHOLDER. 

A Manual of Domestic Economy 

IN ALL ITS RUANCHLS. 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY ROSS MURRAY; 

Assisted by a (Committee of Ladies. 

The Medical Portion by a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

With 16 pages of Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Kronhbim, and numerous Wood^ts. 


Bedford Street, Strand. 
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WARNERS ILLUSTRATED BIJOU BOOKS. 



Ventriloquism Made Easy. 
Fun and Flirtation, Forfeits. 
Etiquette for Ladies. 
Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
The Ball-Room Guide. 
Etiquette of the ToiVet. 
Language of Flowers. 
Archery. ByJ. B. Hancock. 
Billiards (The ABC of). 
Swimming (The ABC of). 
Elementary Gymnastics. 
Cricket. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Croquet. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Courtship and Marriage. 


Chess. By F. Hardy. 

Bijou Letter Writer. 

Cribbage and Dominoes. 
Dinner-Table Etiquette. 
Parlour Magic. ByF. Hardy. 
Draughts and Backgammon. ' 
Whist. With Illustrations. 
Pedestrianism, Health, 
Training, &c. ^ 

La Crosse. M. H. Robinson. 
Besique. (A Complete Guide. ) 
Beauty : What it is, and How 
to Retain it. 

London in Miniature. 

Card Tricks Made Easy. 


In 48mo, price Sixpence each, cloth, gilt edges. 

1 


WARNE'S BIJOU BOOKS are katidyforihe waistcoat pocket, neat in 
style, well illustrated, and compiled by Competent Authors, 


WARNE'S USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 
y 

In royal 32mo, id, sewed covers ; or cloth, 2</. 

Clarke's ( J. Erskine) Posy of Poetry for Children, 

Clarke's ( J. E.) Happy Home Songster. Both Thou.sand. 
Clarke’s ( J. E.) Workaway Songster. Both Thousand. 
Jackson’s Poaket Book of Prayers and HymnsS. 

Windle’s Church Catechism. With Brief F.xplanations. 
Windle’s Collect Book for Sundays and Holy Days. 

Warne’s Table Book. Edited by Nuttai.t,. 250th Thousand. 
Warne’s Penny Cookery Book. Edited by Mary Jewry. f 
Windle’s St. Stephen’s Hymn Book. I 


In crown 8vo, price u., picture boards ; or cloth gilt, is, 6 d, 

Carpentry and Joinery ; 

A Useful Manual for the Many. With Original and Practical 
Illustrations. ^ By S. T. Aveling. 

Bedford Street, 8t^d. 









